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DI VASARI.-~-A TALE OF FLORENCE. 


BY‘THE LATE CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 


Cuap. I 


“Tt is the Plague Fiend—the King of Fever! 

Look! at his garments of the grave ; 

His bloodless lip, white cheek, and glassy eye! 

See how he shoots, borne on his car of fogs, over our city !” 


It was somewhere about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, or, to 
fix dates more precisely, in the au- 
tumn of the year 1343, that the great 
plague, described by various Italian 
writers, and i by Boccaccio in 
his Decameron, for sins or admo- 
nition of the Tuscans, fell upon the 
tich and beauteous city of Florence. 
stor qeanding doesation thoongh ti 

i tion t 

Levant, and also through many of the 
maritime cities of Italy, was first in- 
troduced into Florence, have been 
matter of dispute. Some historians 
declare, that it first came in by the 
dealing of certain Jews; who intro- 
duced into the town, and bartered 
with the inhabitants, large quantities 
of condemned a’ —clothes be- 
bone to ~ ce nap boc had 

t privately, getting them at a 
low are wo in’ the infected city of 
Ancona. And of this suspicion, whe- 
ther it was well or ill founded, the ac- 

Vor. XX. ' 


cused in the end bore the consequen- 
ces; for, with only twelve hours al- 
lowed for preparation, in the fourth 
week of the disease, they were driven 
beyond the walls of the city; the. 
streets in which they had dwelt being 
levelled with the ground, and them= 
selves adjudged to death in case they 
attempted to return. Other writers, 
however, assert, on the contrary, that 
the malady itself was never ‘‘infec~ 
tious ;” but merely “‘ endemic ;” and 
that it was not imported at all, but 
arose from some malaria, or 
predisposition to disease in the at- 
mosphere. And certain _— is, which 
so far goes to set up theory of 
these last speculators, that the wea- 
ther, during the whole of the spring 
and summer ing the visitation, 
had been unusually and sultry. 
Foul and offensive exhalations had 
oceeded, in a remarkable degree, 
rom all pools, and fens, and marshes, 
in the neighbourhood of the city. The 
5I 
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bed of the Arno, though afterwards 
ished by sudden and heavy 
had, at one period, sunk lower 
than the oldest citizen ever remem- 
bered to have seen it. Insects, more- 
over, in all fields an gardens, had 
——« in numbers quite unpre- 
ented ; so as even, in many places, 
combined with the effect of the 
drought, entirely to destroy vegeta- 
tion. And—a circumstance which 
still more attracted notice—the rats, 
both in the houses of Florence, and 
in the farms in the neighbouring 
vi , multiplied with such rapidi- 
ty, and to such an excess, that, all 
temporal remedies being found una- 
vailing, it was thought necessary to 
have recourse to the aid of the church, 
and formally to excommunicate them. 
The success of this extraordi 
measure, or how far it operated at all, 
does not appear; but the fact of its 
— applied, is distinctly stated in 
all the chronicles of the time. No- 
tice was formally read, in open church, 
against the rats; that, unless they 
withdrew from all houses, wheat- 
stacks, barns, or granaries, in Florence 
and the vicinity, within four days from 
the date of those presents, process of 
“ deprivation” would be issued against 
them. And a curious feature in the 
superstition of the time, was, that the 
cer of the spiritual court, appoint- 
ed to maintain the interests of all 
“ non-appearing defendants,” inter- 
fered for the rats, and actually ob- 
tained leave to ‘enlarge the rule” for 
their departure, from four days to six, 
on the ground that the caés of the city, 
knowing of the order, would be upon 
the watch to intercept them. 
During a considerable time, how- 
ever, from whatever cause the dis- 
in Florence arose, it seems 
that the authorities of the state had 
ce of mind enough strenuous- 
to maintain, that it was not the 
‘a e.” The increasing deaths 
which occurred in the meaner and 
closer quarters of the city, were de- 
elared to proceed from the Typhus 
Careerum, or putrid gaol fever. Clean- 
liness was recommended, and a cheap 
an process about all houses, 
and table distribution of wine 
and food by the richer citizens among 
the needy. Separation of the infect- 
ed from the sound, by remo- 
ving to distant hospitals, was, 
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in a few instances, accomplished by 
force ; and those who contradicted the 
official statement, or expressed their 
own alarm too obtrusively, were 
thrown into prison, here and there, 
as public agitators. But the truth, 
even by these expedients, was not 
long capable of being concealed. Some 
of the offenders, who were sent to gaol 
for clamouring about the plague, fied 
of it in confinement, without waiting 
for the formality of a trial. The phy- 
sicians, who had attended the sick in 
the city, begat’ themselves to be at- 
tacked with illness; -and hurried 
through their visits at the fever hos. 
pitals, in spite of their published cer- 
tificates that nothing serious was the 
matter. At length, Brother Gasparo 
Marcelli, a monk of the Dominitan 
Convent of Santa Croce, who had been 
slightly indisposed on the night of 
the Feast of St Michael, was found 
dead in his bed on the next morning, 
and with appearances which admitted 
of no equivocation. The alarm quick- 
ly ran through the monastery ; the 
prior and several monks were seized 
with sickness. The deceased had been 
one of the most popular confessors in 
Florence ; and three of his penitents, 
who had never dreamed that fever 
might enter palaces, were dead,—al- 
most between the next sunrise and 
sunset, in different directions of the 
city. Upon which, personal appre- 
hension among the higher classes su- 
pouetine every consideration of pub- 
ie policy, those who had most active. 
ly chastised the terrors of other per« 
sons, could = — no secret of 
their own. The rich began ly to 
provide for their safety. "The sedi- 
tious, always active in moments of 
danger, thundered against the govern- 
ment for its deception. The execu- 
tive power gave up its doubts, whe- 
ther real or pretended ; and it was 
openly confessed that THE PLAGUE 
— wht ever ig pad 
The ie whi 
the ety upon this ariealoaien; became, 
as might have been ex » an evil 
scarcely second to the original cala- 
mity. Almost all parties had been 
vehement in desiring to have the de« 
elaration. It could do nothing but 
mischief to any. When it came, by a 
strange seeming anomaly in the or- 
dering of men’s minds, numbers be- 
gan directly to question or discredit 
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‘it, While among the lower classes, trust that it is far off. ‘The axe, and 
(who had. been the most anxious to the gibbet? <‘ Chance” may save us 
get it,) doubt or belief made little from them ; and, though thatdelivers 
Giiceneh det Sow atk exiy Gomer to ance hangs on the one ace ¢ast with 
act upon it at all. two dies, every sinner believes that 
Day and night, as soon as the pro~ it will be his own! The thief plans a 
clamation came out, the streets and robbery—executes it—escapes with 
squares of Florence were filled—the the booty—and the “chance” that 
gates of all the palaces surrounded— has saved him brings a hundred to 
with — aud waggons, loading the gallows! The projector trades 
up household furniture, pictures, a » gree probability—wins in the teeth 
treasure, and carrying it away into of princi His very blindness—~ 
the country. Long trains of mules which could notsee the risk—passes for 
and horses, and companies even of sagacity, and crowds are beggared who 
persons on foot, were seen moving, follow his example! This *‘ chance” 
first at night, toavoid tooopen publi- it is—this “ hope’— which makes 
city, but very soon in broad day, and fools—and fools arevillains—of us all! 
without disguise, out at all the gates Its seeds are rooted in the 
of the city. But still, these fugitives minds; and in the weak they flourish 
were chiefly from among the landed even to insanity. The liar elects to 
proprietors, and the small capitalists speak, on “ hope.” The gamester are 
who had ready money at command; ranges to live (in a castle) upon it. 
and the bulk of the population yet But Woman's brain—there is: its 
had ties, which, in spite of danger, chosen seat of quicksand empire !—~ 
confined them to the place. For the where to desire an impossibility, and 
merchant was bankrupt if he gave up to account upon it, are but as one. 
his trade. And the farmer paused Hope it is that makes her frail. 
where he had to leave ungathered sashes hie Giles Hope makes her t 
crops behind him. The physician dupe of those who care not for her, 
staid, for he hoped in some antidote; and the curse of those who do.. She 
and, if he could live, the sickness was fires a palace, and “ hopes” that it 
his harvest. The monks staid; most will not burn. Casts herself into the 
because their convent was their only sea, and “ hopes” that the waters will 
home; some because they hoped its quit their bed to leave her upon land, 
rivacy would shut out danger. Pub- Her confidence—and this perhaps is 
ic officers staid, to save the posts they - the case with all of us—becomes in- 
had ; or in the hope that their resolu- variably more unbounded in 
tion would be the means of promoting tion with the real desperateness of her 
them to better. The vast tribe that condition. And the worst of all is— 
lived only by their daily labour, had that, as human nature is-constituted, 
no choice but to stay; for, to want for nothing of all this is there any re- 
the day’s meal-was'tostarve,andthey medy! - 
had no way to gain it but by staying — And “‘ Hope” worked strange won« 
where they were, and going on to ders in the earlierstages stew oe oo 
exercise their calling. So that, upon = among those who had all to 
the whole, as soon as it became law- gain, an little to lose ; a sort of per~ 
ful to declare the extent of the mis- sons, whose fearlessness, and spirit of 
chief, vast hordes became very unwill- reliance, since the world » has 
ing to confess it 5° was the pro- always been $s er is a 
gress.of death itselfjimthe end, rather point to which you civilize mankind ; 
than the desertion us as they t beyond which education cannot 
were, occasioned by the fear of it, go You seem to tame the wolf, while 
which brought the great crowd of the sees you hold the whip over him: 
city of Florence, first to little, and but—blood will haveits way—he flies 
then to nothing... at your throat at last, if you give him 
- For the evil in the future isnoevil, opportunity. Man’s instinct’ makes 
and this it is that langhs theoristsand him war on man! ’Tis trash! m 
a to scorn! the reckoning strength must be my — s 
ich shall come hereafter ever is fors weakness. The miller, when his gra- 
gotten, against but a little measure of naries are full, laughs loud, and well 
advantage offered in the present..The he laughs—he buys a lordship—out of 
vengeance of Heaven, is it sure? we the ruined harvest. What is that 
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flood that wastes my neighbour’s fields of a would: just. present. itself 
but blessing, so te doubles, in the — <—. haps not. yet. And, 
common market, the ceof my among the Seating classes too, the 
own? Goto! they who gain by the diminished number of hands at work 
dead, when did they love the living? in every calling, soon gave the remain. 
When agues thrive, do not the sex- der high rates of wages, which they 
tons delve merrily ? Does not the sur- spent in idleness and excess. The 
gedén fatten on the miseries, the heads- mere passage of wealth into fresh 
man on the vices, of mankind? Inno hands, always unthrifty, created an 
general blessing yet did all men ever immense demand, out of the very ge 
find contentment; in no common in- neral mourning and distress, for arti« 
fliction have there not always been cles of cost and luxury. All whohad 
some who saw a good. Battles and been rich, had not drank choice wines, 
blood make soldiers generals. Revolts or maintained brilliant equipages. All 
and revolutions peasants princes. Out who rose from poverty did so—often 
of broken windows, as the adage tells to the most prodigal dissipation of 
us,;do there not arise rich glaziers? their means—on the instant. Until 
And he who wants a fortune, may.find even the very same calamity which, 
one even in the PLAGUE. in a few months, made the city abso« 
«And accordingly, among the most lutely a desert, in its outset actually 
curious results of the visitation, when gave a new and increased im to 
it first. began to show its strength in its pleasurable and commercial moves 
Florence, was the extra quantity of ments! 
actual rejoicing, as well as of mourn- In the meantime, however, the 
ing ; the great increase of hilarity in shroud-maker plied his needle almost 
the midst of tears; and the decided, as rapidly as the maker of new robes; 
immediate gain to individuals, which and, as the fury of the pestilence in« 
arose out of the thinning in the num- creased, all this jollity, which, at first, 
bers of the community. Husbands, had some show of the mirth of mad 
many, wept for the death of their ness about it, ranon till, like the mer« 
Wives ; wives, often, for the death of riment produced by wine in company, 
their husbands ; both, eonstantly, for by degrees, it broke into. bloodshed 
the deaths of their children ; forthese and misrule. In the beginning of the 
were, generally, losses, at leastin some scourge, the succession to an estate or 
sort; of present sources of happiness; a title, had not carried with it—as of 
disturbances.of long habit, and exist- _course—a notice that the inheritor was 
ea: and no benefit (to only tenant for gn hour. But when 
ce) accruing to the survivor. But the deaths had risen to more than a 
sons did not always mourn for their hundred a-day in the city ; and, when 
fathers—nephews for their uncles—~ the.man who became heir to an estate 
younger brothers, destined to exertion in one twenty-four hours, left it to 
and poverty, for their elders, who had somebody else—or perhaps’ left it 
shut them from title and estate: those without a claimant—in the next, this 
who were the best di to do all general state of insecurity, added to 
this, often could not doit ; their wants, the extraordinary description of hands 
in spite of themselves, were relieved, into which property passed, seemed 
and their desires of pleasure adminis- first to repeal sanity and principle ; 
tered to—they ey that they grie- and soon led to the wildest and most 
ved for the fate of the dead— unheard-of outrages. 
they did grieve: but, before bell The successor to a splendid man- 
ceased tolling, they would not sion—the fifth or sixth remove per 
have had him live again. For even haps within a month—seized posses- 
the comparatively poor who died, had sion—it might be, with a title—but 
something to leave behind them,which certainly without waiting for the forms 
was'an object to those as poor, or poor= of law to ratify it. 
er,'than- themselves. Very soon the  Greatquantities of personal proper- 


constant occurrence of such falls of ty, of houses and movables especially, 
fortune, began to make men expect, were sometimes left in a few hours 
and. look for them. They could not without any certain claimants at all; 
help recollecting the fact, that there and ruffians and outcasts—the police 


was one —_— ar life stood between of the city being virtually almost ex 
them an 


happiness, The possibility tinct, fought and. scrambled for the 
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ight of rifling such possessions in open 
~ Antonio Malespini, the servant 
ofa = who had fled the city 
and died under the walls of Pisa, pro- 
duced a will, alleged to have been left 
by his master, bequeathing to him the 
whole of his effects. On the very next 
day, this title passing undisputed, 
there were tweuty claimants for simi- 
Jat successions! From inheriting after 
- those who had fled and died, it was 
but one step farther to presume the 
death, and a man’s flight then at once 
conveyed his effects to those who stay- 
ed behind. And, within the expira- 
tion of eight-and-forty hours farther, 
(no interference by the authorities 
taking place,) both lie and forgery 
n to be er gen meneneneney : 
and the rights of and strengt 
became ey only rights acknowledged 
in the new community. 

It was then that the general tu- 
wult, and terror, reached its height ; 
and that Floreice appeared like a cit 
delivered over to pillage, in whic 
each man made his best of what came 
next him ; or rather like a vast ship 
tost in a tempest, under which she 
could not choose but founder, and, 
where each man, according to the 

of desperate mariners, resolved 
to live, at common cost, the short 
while longer that existence lasted. 
Domestics, left in charge of their 
masters’ houses, burst open the cellars 
and cabinets, and used treasure as 
their own. The richest garments were 
seen worn by common beggars; the 
most costly wines intoxicated the low- 
est of the population. All safe people 
fled the city at wane hazard, or shut 
themselves up, and refused to com- 
municate even with each other ; and 
a scarcity of food—in the very excess 
of valuables and money—began to ag- 
gravate the listress. Those 
physicians who still lived, now made 
off, with one consent, to secure what 
they had gained. ‘The monks barred 
the gates of their convents: some 
would say no mass; and scarce any 
would confess the sick any longer. 
Some men lay dead, or dying, in their 
houses, and none would come to aid, 
or bury, them. Others were found 
with marks of violence on their bo- 
dies, and their chambers rifled; and 
‘none could say, nor did any inquire, 
who had done it The appa 
it was reported, eir pa- 
tients ; a a one m confessed af- 
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travellers 
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terwards, to having caused the death 
of five women, by administering the 
eau forte (aqua fortis) to them instead 
of common water. Brute strength, and 
freedom from the plague, became the 
only sources of power; and the slave 
spat in the face of his master. Those 
few who still dwelt within the city, 
or near it, watched armed, and shut 
their doors by day ; for murders were 
done even in the broad light. The 
cemeteries now became choked, and 
there was more room in the streets 
and market places. Houses got cheap, 
and graves were hard to come. ‘by, 
The great Fosse which had been has» 
tily opened, and consecrated, at the 
back of Ky de a e St Martino, ran 
over wit , from all ranks, 

and conditious, which, night her 
night, were cast promiscuously into 
it. And, to quote the words used by 
a writer of the time, in describing the 
state of Florence at the close of the 
malady—almost for fault of matter 
to feed upon—‘* Worth was useless; 
strength gone; glory sullied; title 
was buried ; honours were forgotten ; 
greatness humiliated; dignity scorn- 
ed ;—and, of the good, and of the evil, 
equally perished the memory . 


* * ge 


It was on one night, however, about 
this time, in the month of October, 
when the ravages of the plague were 
at their height ; when no stranger, une 
less he were insane, or sought his 
death, could have been expected to 
enter Florence, nor any inhabitant 
any longer abided there, but such to 
whom it would have been ruin, as 
bad as death, to leave it ;—it was 
oue night while affairs were in thi 
condition—the night of the vigil 
St Luke—that two horsemen, i 
on a track once the most 
of all Italy, but to which the tread of 
7 , now become almost a 
thing forgotten, were seen rapidl 
stretching towards the city from the 
eastward, by the road that led from 
the direction of Arezzo. 


The foremost rider was a cavalier 


scarce twenty years, , of 
age; clad simply, ys soma in 
the travelling of a Tuscan 
tleman of that day. His vest, whi 
was of the richest velvet, slashed and 
embroidered in the fashion of thé 
time, was covered, on back and breast, 
by the strong “ Jazeran,” or scaled 
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which was the armour then 

y worn in Italy, and which, 
See ee 
, was yet fully proof against 

either of lance or poniard. 

A belt of gold, four fingers broad, 
tightly round the waist, and 
by a jewel of price in front, 
ed the division between the bot 

tom of the “ Camiciuola,” or uppet 
garment, and the long breeches and 


yellow Morocco boots, and massy 
spurs of gold, terminated the lower 
portion of the figure. And the broad 
€ mantello,” or cloak, of ample ex- 
tent—on foot or horseback, still the 
eonstant equipment of every Italian 
ae et cag plaidlike round 
body, clinging upon the bridle 
shoulder, and passing under the right 
arm, 80 a8 to clothe the bust and loins, 
yet leave the swordhand free—swelled 
‘with the damp and unwholesome “ li- 
beccio,” which blew in the rider’s face, 
and seemed to bring a death in e 
gust, as he lifted his strong horse, all 
dust and mag BR rr with 
short springs, and gathered almost 
upon its haunches—down the last 
sharp pitch of hill which marked the 
boundary of the Appenines, and car- 
ried the traveller forward into the fair 
. valley of the Arno. 
-- The hard unbeaten road clattered 
hollow beneath the of the 
steeds, as both the strangers plied on- 
wards, at a steady, yet rapid pace, in 
the-direction of Florence. Did the 
know the peril to which they went 
It seemed they did, or should do so: 
for the long arm of the calamity reach- 
ing to the distance, spoke already too 
plainly to be mistaken. The whole 
route along which they were passing, 
ide nations = _ pron dige 
wi ous @ urishing vil- 
lages: the houses yet vennbl, but 
every door and window now was bar- 
ee ee ee 
rabbit gazed on the passenger 
the broken hedges in every pre 
: mo since, and, if the moon 
‘shone bright, looking down from that 
raised road into the vale beneath, a 
hundred palaces were seen rearin 
their marble fronts amid the delicious 
»woods and waters of the Val d’Arno! 
‘Three months cince, and, if the night 
was dark, the very tapers that: glis- 
tened in those mansions, from their 


- [Ded 
bowers and lattices, showed ‘in ithe 
deep vale like a world of stats below 
the gazer’s path, in mimic ri of 
those that reigned above! Now, all 
was solitude on the near ret 
and gloom and darkness in the dig. 
tance. The marble mansions, black 
and silent, stood like the chres 
of former greatness, for the spirits that 
gave life to them had departed. Ne 
sotg, sung by Italy’s voices, rog 
from the cot of the peasant ; there 
was no music of dancing feet; no 
tinkling of the guitar or the theorba, 
‘There stood the village church! but 
its doors hung open, swinging on their 
hinges with every blast. e vi 

inn remained: but no smoke a 
now from its chimney ; and the branch 
that should have invited the traveller, 
was dead and leafless. Here and there 
a few stray dogs, lean and masterless, 
who seemed to have grown wild as the 
hares and foxes had grown tame, bark. 
ed, and sneaked off, as the strangers 
approached. The frogs croaked hoarse 
ly in the marsh land ; and the lizard 
rustled through the long rank grass 
that grew upon the tops of the cabins 
or loose stone wall. But other tokens 
of inhabitancy—or even of existence 
—in their path, the travellers found 
none. 

In the realms of death, we look for 
solitude and silence; on the battle- 
field, when the fight is done, and in 
the lone church-yard ; but not within 
the beat and haunts of men. The 
foremost horseman halted his speed 
one moment as he advanced deeper 
into the cheerless scene. With every 
— in that prospect his ¢ye had been 

amiliar! it could not be all death— 
all darkness—all ruin—in a few short 
weeks? Here and afar—at hand and 
in the distance—it could not be that 
all were gore! ‘There was surpfi 
and impatience in the stranger’s look, 
rather than sadness :—alarm and in+ 
credulity, rather than woe or grief. 

“ Jacopo!” he exclaimed, turning 
hastily to his attendant—and speaking 
rather as a man who makes a com~ 
ment than asks a question—*‘ I see no 
light in the palace or gardens of the 
Orsini ?” 

The individual to whom this ques- 
tion was addressed, followed his mas« 
ter’s ~ slowly, as he raised himself 
from the pommel of his saddle. *“Ne- 


vertheless, my lord,” he said, “ th 
should be here, for they have not fled, 
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although they retiréd beyond the 
walls of the city.” wit te 

But the too—their villa 
is all gloom ?” 4 

The reply was giver in a more sub- 
dued tone. ‘“ It is too true, my lord ! 
'Phe Marchioness, and both herdaugh- 
ters, were among the first victims of 
the disease.” * 

. But it cannot surely be with all 
thus ?” pursued Di Vasari, with in- 
creasing agitation. “ This house— 
Cinthio da Pontelli’s ?” 

- There are weeds, my lord, in its 
garden ; and the pedestals of its sta- 
tues are grown green with moss.” 

« But the Counts Di Bruno—Lord 
Vincent, and his brothers?” con- 
tinued the alarmed inquirer. 

*« May be here, my lord ; or may 
have fled ; or may have perished,” re~ 
turned the party questioned, “ the 
last of them. They were living, and 
safe, two days since, when I set out 
for Arezzo ; but half that time hes 
made strange havoc in many 2 noble 
house, since your lordship quitted 
Florence.” 

The stranger started, as the last 
words fell upon his ear, from his own 
inward thought, as though an asp had 
stung him! Striking his strong horse 
on both sides with the spur, as one 
who had already paused too long, and 
suddenly recol himself, invo- 
pe te same instant, he curb- 
ed the animal with the rein, un- 
til it stood Se tec at the air, 
and reared almost beyond the perpen- 
dicular! Then stooping low, with 
slackened bit, and signing to his com- 
panion to follow, the rider once more 
plied both scourge and steel, with the 


strong impulse of a man, who strives 
by mere motion to eseape from his own 
sensations. With hoof of speed, he 
scattered into foam the shallow, brawl- 
ing stream of the Mugnone. Dashed 
onwards, and looked neither to the 
right nor left, through the pictu- 


ue villages of La ia, and Be- 
neventa, At the convent of St Gio- 
vanni, the evening er was saying ; 
but he bent on his’ steed’s = as 2 
passed ; crossed himself; and again 
rede forward. The nuns of Spirito 
Santo sang a requiern for a 
sister: but though the lights beamed 
on his _ through the stained win- 
dows of their chapel, he still kept on 
his way. the shrine of Our Lad 
of Florence, pressed ; and he saw 
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it’not, for he uttered no vow. He 
crossed the ‘ Giustiziere,” or area of 
publie execution ; but had no time 
even to breathe an Ave for the souls 
a 
it. Nor chee! in 4 

lop, until entering the “ Vie de 
Quemi,”-the wide, fair avenue of 


trees, by which Florence is apeeaeh se 
ed on — road me 58 ] from 
Arezzo. is point at length being 
won, he held rn his well breathed 
horse, who still obeyed the rein with 
difficulty; and soothed the gallant 
brute with voice and hand, as 
turned more slowly towards the Porta 
alla Croce, or eastern gate of the city. 
* * 2 ~* © 
& ca * * e 
The narrow, iil-paved road, now 
known as the Via dei Mal-contenti, 
by which Florence is entered in the 
Quartiere Alla Croce, — in the 18th 
century, @ mere straggling suburb, 
inhabited by the meanest artisans of 
the city. At the particular time, how- 
~ > ae tale refers, - was 
together without occupants of an 
description ; not so much etic 
Deen dl cut of type Tish va-tage 
n all-eut Pp. , as 
better lodgings wer to aoey in the 
up ts of the town, for taking, 
and therefore no one thought arses: 
main in it. From this leng street, or 
lane, which was in entire, unbroken 
darkness, some, more table ave« 
nues branched on the t hand, the 
Via Ghibellina, the Via Jesu Cristo, 
and the Via di Meeca; and, looking 
up these, here and there, a dull light 
might be seen, glimmering through 
the lattices of an upper window ; and, 
in such situations, low moanings, and 
sometimes shrieks of grief, were to be 
heard, as of some who lamented for the 
dead, or were themselves perhaps short- 
ly tobe so. But, for the greater part, 
the houses in all the streets within the 
eity, like those in the villages eastward 
of the walls, bore the aspect of abandon- 
ment and desertion. Doors closely bar- 
red, and battened with spars on the 
even pl unless —— arn been 
t open, on suspicion of contain- 
tig Abad, “oF io tal search of phaaient 
Casements in abundance > : 
ping and swinging to and fro in - 
wind ; but all wreck and disorder, or 
total emptiness, within, and, in some 


: wide with of half= 
BE my gaps, heaps 


ruins, obstructed the way—the 


800, 


remnants of fallen houses, with others 
falling, half destroyed, and blackened 
by smoke and fire; for, among the 
_ Minor scourges which, during the 
time of the plague, had visited the 
city, con tions, wilful or acci- 
dental, had been frequent and exten- 
sive. 
Familiar as both travellers were with 
this locale, they had yet difficulty in 
ing their horses forward, so com- 
pletely dark were the narrow streets, 
and encumbered with rubbish of every 
description. They had looked for a 
light by the shrine of “« Our Lady of 
Grace ;” but even the hopes of the 
ious were fled; not a shrine in all. 
had a taper now burning be- 
fore it: The splendid and extensive 
Palazzo di. , the mansion of the 
family of . . . 


fled to Lucca ; and the huge build- 
ing above all but ruin— 

ta ge yen mp nm 

y still ami signs of 

emptiness and dilapidation, over the 
Piazza Santa Croce—the great area for 
gymnastic exercises of the city. Cross- 
the narrow bridge, with the rivulet 
and.sewer, which ran under the walls 


except a few desperate wretches) the 
survivors had of each other, that the 


busiest streets of the city, and the most. 
gorgeous squares and terraces, were 
all alike wrapped in gloom and deser- 
tion. Nor was it until turning north- 


signs of life and activity, or, 

indeed, of human existence scarcely, 
selves. 

. At this point, however, there was 

ge activity enough—and both 


;” for so sudden a change, 
from the thickest darkness to a glare of 
illumination—as aden lamps 
slight at once—might have startled 
many steeds, worse tutored, or less 


"The building iteclf was bold and 


sages pert: ef, and val re 
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architecture ; and so extensive as to, 
form, with its tributary offices, oneen.. 
tire side of the quadrangle, or ‘ Piag. 
za,” in which it stood, Under ordi; 
nary circumstances, the traffic and 
bustle of such an establishment, which, 
was of capacity to furnish accommo~« 
dation for all the charitable purposes, 
of the city, must have been considers 
able and imposing ; but, at this period, 
immense accession of duty, and. 
consequently of activity, which the 
calamity of the time had thrust upon 
it, rendered some of its features extra- 
ordinary and interesting in the highest. 
possible degree. The overwhelming 
excess of patients poured into the 
house (vast numbers being still every: 
day compelled to be rejected) had aa 
ed every. lobby—every crevice and 
corner—in addition to the ordinary ; 
apartments allotted to the sick, intore-. 
quisition ; and the building being pro-: 
fusely furnished, up to the very fourth. 
story, with windows and lattices of 
ventilation—from the immense addi- 
tional array of lamps and candles in 
every quarter, which its increase of: 
business and multiplication of inhabi- 
tants presented—the whole front of the. 
edifice blazed like the face of an im-: 
mense lantern; and, in spite of the 
damp breath of the sufferers within,, 
which condensed in streams upon the 
glass window-panes, and dimmed their 
transparency, poured out a volume of 
light, not merely across the whole area, 
of the Piazza, but into the very re- 
5 of the houses on the farther side 
it! 

In the meantime, the hoarse roar,, 
less of suffering or grief, than of hurry 
and trade, that went on within the 
edifice, rose at intervals so high as to. 
be dumbly and indistinctly heard on 
the outside. Shadows upon the white-. 
cane window-panes were on a 
pi ing and repassing. And the 
‘nee fn the immediate vicinity of the, 
Spedale, ially the ground and 
dwellings of the square of Santa Ma~ 
ria, which had long been deserted—for, 
at the very commencement of the in- 
fection, every hospital, as might. well 
be expected, soon cleared a neighbour- 
hood round it—presented.a curious 
spe to the attention, even under 

e general appalling circumstances of 
the time. The Piazza, or square it- 
self, which was unpaved, stood fetlock- 
deep in mire and filth ; for the grave- 
digger had more than work enough to 
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do ; and the duty of the scavenger was 
little heeded. In the earlier s of 
the pestilence, clothes and bedding, 
the property of those who died, had 
been used to be burnt in the ‘front of 
the hospital; that custom was now 
laid aside, either because there was no 
authority to enforce it, or because it 
had been found unavailing ; but the 
original pile of half-consamed rags and 
ashes still remained, grown cold and 
mouldy, for man and horse to flounder 
through. All the houses in those three 
sides of the square which consisted of 
dwellings—the Spedale forming the 
fourth—without an exception stood 
open ; they had been broken into and 
rifled by the hospital servants (who 
ransacked all before them in their 
nightly rounds) for what they con- 
tdined and the wood-work of the 
doors and staircases had gone to make 
fires to burn the bedding with. The 
area of the Piazza was strewed all over 
with matters of domestic litter: pots, 

s, broken furniture, worn-out 
Fitchen utensils, and remnants of ap- 
parel, cast forth from the hospital. In 
the centre of the square, there was a 
marble fountain playing ; but to little 
parpess, for another rose within the 
walls of the Spedale ; and no creature 
out of the building, though famish- 
ing, would have ventured to taste such 
water. Some evil jester, desirous, per- 
haps, to spend the last hour of his life 
in mischief, had thrown an old saddle 
into the reservoir into’ which the 
stream discharged itself; and broken 
away all the teeth of the couchant 
lion, from whose mouth the chief jez 
issued. 

** And this immense house is full, 
then!” said the Chevalier Di Vasari, 
as he paused for a moment in front of 
the hospital. The speaker had in- 
terests enough of his own, and vital 
ones, to contend with; but—it was 
not in man—the very criminal who 
went to the scaffold, could not have 
beheld such a scene without wonder 
and curiosity. 

“ Put on, my lord, if you love 
our life, put on,” exclaimed Jacopo. 
‘ Full! Ay, it has been filled, and 

emptied » into the great fosse 
behind it,—Your lordship shudders ? 
Spirits of the blest! if you could but 
have seen that fosse when it was dug ! 
—twenty.times over in the course of 
the last month. Hark again, Signor! 
Vou. XX. 
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—for Mercy’s sake put on !—to the 
roar of voices inside the building !—~ 
no jr wae =, shadows, = th 
t-to and fro again upon ‘the-win- 
dows, though lass sheaae on the glass 
hinders our seeing what goes on with 
in! Full? my lord, it is full now! 
—and the Hospital of St Roqué is 
full !—and so is the Lazaretto—that 
was the gaol—Saneta Maria !—and 
the Church of the Padri Reformati is 
turned, besides, into an hospital !— 
and the Prigione delle Stinche is open 
for the sick ; and——” . 
Farther yet would the enumeration 
have gone, but that a noise, as if of 
loosening bolts and bars in the hospi+ 
tal, interrupted it. In the next mo 
ment, one of the massy folding-doors 
at the great entrance was flung opens 
and, right hand and left, from its 
farthest extremity, as far as the eye 
could see, down to that very ‘door, 
the common corridor of the house, 
appeared, on each side, closely set 
with pallets. Every bed was occu» 
pied, doubly, and even trebly ;' or 
rather the whole range of beds—for 
each touched the other—was formed 
into one great litter; crowded with 
sufferers, in all moods, and in all 
8 of disease. Some—they might 
be living, or they might be dead—all 
that could be seen was‘a strange shape- 
less Jump, rolled in the wretehed-bed+ 
clothes! Others, covered up'in hoods 
and caps, incapable of speech, stared 
from the pillows, with their g 
eyes, and ghastly faces—that’ the 
viewer shrank to look ‘on ‘them! 
Some, furious ‘and strong in agony, 
sat in their beds bolt upright,—ra- 
ving, tossing their arms, and mutter- 
ing horrible im tions—hideous 
objects of misery. The most fearfal 
of all were the most healthy,—those 
whom they called the “ Convales- 
cents ;” and who glided about in their 
long, white, shroud- 
gowns and dressés ; looking ‘and mo- 
ving like creatures oem the 
grave—eyen more appalling to Nature 
than those who were naay to descend 
into it. os, . 
“ This is too hideous !” exclaimed 
Di Vasari, turning his horse away. 
Pages are insufficient sometimes to con~ 
vey that impression which the eye takes’ 
in in a moment. But a ery flow arose 
of “ Room, room !” and between ‘the 
double row of Beds, Jot tency 
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; beari lo auf 
that like a shutter ‘ith ‘handles 


to it—covered with a sheet. Out they 


came, swinging through the hall-door, 
nied the steps in front of 


and desce 
the building. 

** Santa Madonna! it is one of the 
dead ,—a fresh of the plague,— 
and we stand here!” cried Jacopo. 

“ Twenty-five this makes!” said 
the hindmost bearer, stopping, as he 
came down the stairs, to trim the 
load in its descent. 

** Twenty-seven it makes, if I ean 
count,” returned the other ; “‘ and by 
this time last night, we had thirty- 
one.” 

As he spoke, they reached the bot- 
tom of the stair-case. In turning the 
corner, one of the carved ornaments 
of the balustrade caught the cloth 
that covered gs eave : onde the 
next step—the corpse lay n : 

‘It was the body of a man—and of 
a fine one. The plague had evident- 
ly made brief work with him. Still 
robust—almost florid—full of flesh 
and muscle—no victim of decay—no 
residue of age, or of consumption. 
The tree had been struck in its full 

! The limbs and the trunk 
were those of a living man. still. But 
the face was distorted and discolour- 
ed ;—and there was one broad dark 

upon the breast, that showed 
what it was had done the business. 

The bearers never stopped to reco- 
-ver their wretched pall, but shouldered 
onwards to a small, low, grated door. 
Jacopo’s eye followed—he knew the 
place well—it was the door of the 
dead-house. 

The key turned, and the door open- 
ed; there was no light within. The 
two men entered. There was a sound 
.as of some heavy mass falling upon 
soft ground. It was the fall of a body 
of flesh and blood, which no other ob- 
ject in the creation falls like; and 
they returned, in a moment, freed 
from their burthen. And then a cry 
arose, to “‘ make haste, and close the 


hospital gates again ;” for the sick. 


were gathering round them, and try- 
ing to escape—tumultuous—like lost 
spirits on the bank of the infernal 
river ! 

The crash as the heavy gates were 
slammed together, roused the Chevalier 
from the stupor in which the scene 
had plunged him. Slowly pressing his 


horse with the spur, and followed 
his attendant, he again rode forwan 
a left the ground upon the right 
hand, which now forms the Piazza dj 
Granduca, passed the high towers of 
the Duomo, or chief Cathedral ; and 
entered the great pe fares of the 
Porta Via de Repoli, and the Via della 
Scala, intending to cross the river at 
the Pont St Trinita. But the 

along the south or farther bank of the 
Arno (as the travellers stood) was now 
wholly impracticable. This portion of 
the town had comprehended what was 
called the Jews’ Quarter ; and, on the 
expulsion of that wretched race, the 
whole neighbourhood in which they 
dwelt had been given up to destruc. 
tion. Their houses had been torn 
down, and fire laid to their syna- 
gogue ; and one of the last acts of au- 
thority on the part of the government, 
had been the barricadoing, as far as 
possible, and publicly forbidding all 
passage through, or entrance into, 
their demesne. 

“* Does your lordship wish to cross 
here?” asked Jacopo. ‘“ The north 
bank would be the best.” 

** I know not that,” replied Di 
Vasari. “ Our arrangement above may 
have failed ; and this, if we can ac- 
complish it—that is, the passage here 
—is certain,” 

The moon, which just then began 
to rise, threw a dim and dusky light 
over the long, narrow, squalid lines 
of building, which had formed the 
abode of the banished Israelites. The 
sheds and stalls on which they had 
exposed their tattered ware for sale 
were torn down, and left lying in the 
streets. Heavier and inferior articles 
of property, such as in the general 
abundance of plunder had not been 
thought worth carrying away, were 
strewed up and down, and here and 
there, for sport, had been gathered in 
heaps and set fire to. Nothing living 
stirred but an amazing swarm of the 
black house-rats—which had gone on 
multiplying, in spite of Papal fulmi- 
nation, during the plague—dark and 
obscene as the hillocks of litter over 
which they gambolled. It seemed a 
locality which, in such a time of ter- 
ror and contagion, the boldest man 
might have felt a dislike to enter. 

* We shall not have failed above, 
my lord,” said Jacopo. ‘‘ And, at 
worst, it is but fording the river high- 
er up, which would be safer a thou- 
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sand times than passing here. It is 
tempting fortune to approach a place 
like this.” grey 
“In Heaven’s name,.by the north 
bank be it then,” returned Di Va- 
sari; “ for we already lose time.” 
And, leading the way fe Piazza 
della Gracia, and through the Borgo 
i Santo, in a few minutes the tra- 
vellers had. again cleared the city by 
the Porto Pisano, now the Porto el 
Prata. Resuming here their former 
rapid pace, they kept the high-road 
some half mile towards Cajano. Then 
turned southward once more where 


Jacopo, as they reached a 
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the little rivulet, the'T’orrente Terzolle,” 

their path ; and kept the edge 
of the stream as it darted through a 
copse of Alpine trees, to empty itself 
into the main river. 

** This is the spot, my lord,” said 
point where 
the wood grew thickest; throwin 
himself from his horse, to clear th 
way, and assist’ the progress of his 
master. 

The Chevalier sprang lightly down ; 
he paused for no assistance ; and, in a 
few moments, both travellers had 
halted upon the banks of the Arno. 


Cuarrter Il. 


* It is late, and that castle seems lulled in sleep, 
But within its walls are tapers, gleaming ; 
And along its apartments the females creep, 
With steps all hush’d, and eyes that are streaming.” 


For oh! ode glides that serpent, 
whose sting is the surest death; and 
smooth shows that dark water, which 
has blackest rocks beneath it. There is 
silence, and calmness, and all is still, 
without the walls of the Arestino Pa- 
lace; but a. volcano of fever and of 
passion+—of fierceness, rage, and fury 
—flames within ! 

It is night, and the Jady of that 
bright ce lies upon a bed from 
which she never more must rise! Is 
it the course of age—Nature’s slow 
wane—that calls upon the lady >— 


No! She shows yet in beauty’s fullest 


—loveliest—prime. Her youth has 
seen its spring, but scarce yet fallen 
into summer. July has yet to come, 
though May has passed from us! And 
all that was the opening blossom—bud 
of love—now revels in the glorious 
flower. Not age? Not age. Why 
then—the plague—? Why ay—the 
plague ! for there be other hires —is 
it not so—than pestilence? There is 
the fire that burns, and the famine 
that pines us—the sunstroke that wi- 
thers, the tempest to wreck—there is 
the mildew that blasts, and the quick- 
sand that swallows—there are floods— 
lightnings — hurricanes—earthquakes 
—fear ye for these? Alas! for every 
one poor life that dies by such slight 
accidents—think !—think of ambition 
—envy—avarice—false honour—glory 
in arms—the lust of beauty—pride— 
the thirst of power—the zealot’s tri- 
umph—and the soldier’s dreams !— 
for every single wretch, since order 


first arose, that perished, cut off by na- 
ture’s shock or violence—how many 
thousands—say !—hayve drawn their 
timeless fates, from that werst spring 
of human woe, the human heart? 

Alas! alas! Yet why is the lady 
thus passing—untouched by sickness 
—in the pride of youth? Enough— 
enough! she sleeps—or shortly shall 
do so. Oh, gentle Death, there is no 
sleep blest and secure but thine! Re- 
venge! ‘ ’tis Heaven's prerogative, 
not ours.” So say divines; but men 
think otherwise, when injury stirs 
them. Now, all her crimes, with all 
her charms, rest in eternal silence ! 
Has the owl shrieked, or the bat struck 
on the window? No! these are the 
death-tokens of sterner regions. But 
the livelong night yon thistlefinch has 
sung under the casement—she sings 
the last dirge of the Lady of Arestino! 
Yet the lady’s fault was common in 
the land where she lived. Common? 
Ay, common! Common as the penal 
—she is dying—which has followed it. 

She dies! and justly—tlet her meet 
her doom! She is the ruin of a name 
that never knew reproach before. The 
honour of a noble house is gone— 
Their shield is sullied! Blood may 
wash out the spot—but what the 
stain ?—Scorn crooks her white UP. 
and says—‘* That shall endure for 
ever!" ~ 

And if, for such a crime, blood 
must be spilled—what slave is he de- 
nies, that. blood should be the blood 
of woman ?—For man—Ay, sniile! 





—He has wronged me. And, though 
his body were a poisonous plant that 
it were death to touach—I'd cast myself 
upon it! cut—carve it—to morsels— 
motes. He dies, though Lirs died with 
him—for I am suffering! but—in 
death—he shall have justice. 

Man wars on man. It is his in- 
stinct—compact. He injures—stabs 
me! Granted. What should sta 
him ? Is it love for his fellow—kind- 
ness—charity? What will—for “‘love” 
or “ charity’—that “ fellow” do for 
him? Will he honour in poverty? 
Defend in danger? Abstain to prey 
upon when time shall serve? No !— 
none of these, methinks. He may de- 
ride his weakness ; insult his misery ; 
— for sport the tale that mad- 

ens him ; maltreat:and crush, as far 
as strength and law will serve! Away 
then with the jest of “ Duty”—my 
‘* Practice” towards my neighbour ‘is 
to eye him as my spoil ! 

Man breaks no faith with man, for 
he has pledged none. He casts away 
no fame, no reputation. He does not 
wreck the heart that blindly trusted— 
leaned upon—him. He does not, for an 
hour’s indulgence—whim, or vanity— 
give up all honour—name—esteem— 
respect—rank—kindred—friends—the 
world—for ever! This is the sacrifice 
that woman offers. Let her demand 
it from her loyer—see if he dares to 
tnake it? Ask him—let the mistress, 
that he sues to, ask him !—to lie—to 
beg—to steal—to take a blow—be 
branded as a wretch—shunned by the 
honoured of his own sex—scorned 
even by the worthy of the other? His 

‘answer is—that he can bleed—can die 
—can give up fortune—hope—nay, 
even her love—but may not losé his 
caste—live in the world’s contempt— 
-his own disgust—for ever. ° 

. Yet fate had dealt harshly with the 
lady of Arestino! She was a wife ; but 
she was the unwooed, unwilling wife 
of a proud and unfeeling husband. 
Eight years she had been wedded ; and 
eight years her heart had slept as dead ; 


Oe ene waked but to swell with 


len bitterness against that power 
by which its rights had been despised. 
He who is wise, though his self-love 
may suffer, makes his wooing other- 
wise than this. He will not trust his 
all of hope in life, to one whose every 
hope in life himself has blasted! Ye 
who seek service—love—or safety— 
seek it with the free! Will ye haye 
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Cee, 
chains—then look that they be chaing 
of adamant! ye made a traitor when 


ye made a slave. 
* 7 * * 


* * » * 


Chained to the twisted roots of a 
tall willow, which hung its branches 
across the stream ; and almost hidden 
from view by the drapery of weepin 
foliage that surrounded it ; a light 
lay pulling in the soft current of the 
Arno. Towards this point, the travel. 
lers made their way, with rapid and 
anxious steps, and, as if by common 
agreement, both in silence. The Che. 
valier, pressing strongly through the’ 
low PR mmmas j was the first that 
reached it; and when he saw the 
stream, and the small boat rippling 
upon it, he never spoke one word, but 
drew a long repressed breath, as of one 
relieved from much apprehension, and 
forthwith fell upon his knees, and re« 
turned thanks to Heaven. Fora gleam 
of hope seemed to make it possible 
that his journey might yet be a for- 
tunate one ; and though the business 
was such as Heaven might scarcely 
countenance, yet the Chevalier had a 
kind heart, and was a good Catholic ; 
and he could not help feeling that gra- 
titude was due somewhere. And, for 
the rest, he had no nice scruples, or 
reserves of pride, that he should check 
his feelings in the sight of his domes- 
tic ; for those were days in which the 
distinctions of rank made no ques- 
tion ; they were understood and sete 
tled ; and a nobleman might even pray 
to God by the side of his vassal, with- 
out looking for assumption, or suppo- 
sing any infraction of his dignity. 

But it was on the north bank of the 
river that the Chevalier and his at- 
tendant had halted. It was hard upon 
the hour of midnight now, and the 
moon was up, for she was near her 
full ; and the prospect which, under 
her broad light, presented itself, south- 
ward and west of Florence, over one 
of the richest plains of Italy, was sin- 
gularly op to the scene of ruin 
and desertion which had exhibited it- 
self in the country eastward of the 
city. On their left, winding along the 
stream, lay the “ City of Flowers” it- 
self, glorious and rich as ever, even 
in that brief distance. The work of 
man remained entire, where man him- 
self was fallen; and the tall spires of 
the Italian churches glittered with 
their gilded vanes in the cold moon- 
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shine, as they lightly shot upwards, 
towering into the clear blue sky. In 
fron was the south bank of the Arno, 
scarce three bow-shots across—crowd~ 
ed with splendid and villas— 
the chosen seat of half the great and 
gay of Florence. And this spot, by 
some wild hazard or caprice, the pes- 
tilence had scarcely touched on. It 
might be that the west winds, which 
had prevailed almost constantly since 
the commencement of the malady, had 
carried the city’s infection in an op- 
posite-course ; but certainly all here 
was safe—all lived and flourished. 

_ The rich moonlight played among 
the trelliced vines, and trembled. in 
the orange groves in the wide gardens 
of these mansions, which stretched 
theméelves, sloping downwards, to the 
very margin of the river. The lilies 
that grew in the last flower-bed bent 
their white necks as they sprung to 
kiss the stream; and the perfume 
which they exhaled rose the sweeter 
from its cool freshness. 

And the Arno itself was no tide- 
water, no stream for traffic here, 
Though bolder and deeper, then, at 
the bridge of Florence, than its cur- 
rent flows at present, yet the little 
draught that was carried upon it ne- 
ver came above the city. A light breeze 
from the southward had just swept 
the mist from the surface of the wa- 
ter; and the white fleeces of weed 
which floated on its shallows, gently 
waving with the motion of the stream, 
gave lustre by their contrast to the 
deeper. blue tint of those calm, unruf- 
fled, basin-like, unfathomable pools, 
which seemed to drink up the strong 
light from above, rather than to reflect 
it, so glorious was the brightness of 
the scene, There was a calm, a re- 
pose, at that hour, on the banks of 
that bright river, as if peace and 
safety had. reigned throughout the 
world. Yet the silence was not the 
silence pi ennletent was noe the 
repose of death—but the repose of na- 
ture sleeping: The soul felt. as though 
it could lie down for ever upon those 
green banks, content, and happy, and 
at rest; and a voice seemed to float 
across the bright still water, calling on 
it to come and dwell beneath its lucid 
deepness. 

But there are minds’ to sahieh re- 
pose’ must live a stranger; hearts 
which in the tomb alone can hope for 
slumber, or the folding of the hands 
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to sleep ; the eye of the Chevalier di 
Vasari gazed on the mild scene before 
him, but in his soul there was.afe- 
ver which defied its influence. . Two 
months before, and at that same hour, 
he had stood, as he stood now, upon 
the banks of the Arno ; he had crossed 
that river, then, to fly from Florence, 

ursued by danger, and struggling for 

is life. He now returned. For what ? 
~for love, or vengeance? What was 
his hope—his — He scarce knew 
what. End as his errand might, it 
must be in perplexity, in wretched, 
ness | 

It was no time, however, then for 
thought. A task was to be done ; the 
hour was arrived ; and the. way lay 
open before him. Passing his. horse 
rein to his attendant, he first loosen 
the long cloak from his shoulder, and 
cast it over the loins of the reeking, 
yet still untired brute. . ‘‘ Poor Bay- 
ard !” he said, patting the gallant ani- 
mal’s neck, who thrust his nose against 
his master’s breast, asif acknowledgi 
theattention—“ you have striven 
to-night for a work in which you have 
but little interest! Look to him well, 
Jacopo; continued the Chevalier ; 
‘* and—take my sword also—see that 
your own horse ,be well clothed up; 
for they are sweating both ; and when 
the day breaks; the air from the river 
here will be cold and chilly.” ni 

“ Your ao not go quite 
unarmed ?” said the domestic, ag he 
took the offered sword from his mas» 
ter’s hand, a 

** I scarcely know that,” returns 
the latter, in a melancholy tone,.; {4 
light foot, and the skill of a physicia&, 
would be the gifts most. like to .ai 
me now. But should I need defence, 
which Heaven avert, gb mang here, 
Jacopo, would be the better weapon, 
which lies as close and silent, till I 
want its service, next my own heart, 
as it would do the next moment with- 
in that of my enemy.” 

As he spoke, the Chevalier drew 
from its sheath (within his vest) .a 
dagger,. of . unusual _ breadth and 
strength, and rich and costly work- 
manship.. The handle of the weapo 
was of gold embossed; the sheath of 
the same metal, set .with jewels: thie 
blade of pure Damascus, steel, but 
wrought with curious emblems... It 
was ah heir-loom in the family of Di 


Vasari, brought from. the East by 
their first ancestor, famous in the 





we ey and of the Cees 

and, for eight score years, ing or 
that d had never left the 

bosom of the leader of their house. 

“* This is defence ; more than de- 
fence enough !” said the Chevalier, as 
he slowly replaced the instrument in 
its scabbard. The broad blade flash- 
ed as he waved it in the moonlight ; 
and the name of the first proprietor— 
* Dr Vasarr’—showed in cold, dull 
characters, like unpolished silver, 
worked upon the dark and burnished 


At that moment, the deep tones of 
the great bell at the Duomo chimed 
midnight. The Chevalier drew his 
boat shoreward, and cast off the fast- 
ening iene confined Tied ! 

“ Sleep not, Jacopo, ou !” 
were his last words. ct Look to our 
horses carefully. It is three hours yet 
to day-light ; and within two, at far- 
thest, expect my return.” 

A. long low neigh from the black 
horse Bayard, followed the skiff as it 
pushed off from the shore. Silently, 
yet swiftly, as it cut through the 

assy water, the fish were scared, 

t fed, or sported at the bottom. 
Plunging from sedge and shallow, they 
turned their broad sides to the moon- 
Hight, as they shot along ; and show- 
exaggerated in the liquid medium, 


. 
? 


as by a lens, to twenty times their 
real bulk. 2 - 


Still the oars touched the stream 
lightly ; there was no plash, no roll- 
ing in the thowls ; they scarcely broke 
the water as they dipped. Jacopo 
marked his master’s a stead 
fastly, till the boat gained the centre 
of the stream. A small islet, planted 
with willow and acacia, here broke the 
view across ; the little skiff shot round 
it like a swallow on the wing, but 
then could be discerned no farther. 

“ Be quiet, knave!” exclaimed the 
valet, checking a second neigh of 
anxiety from the black horse, as the 
bark di red. “I doubt I had 
better siidha ‘thoes fast yet, or thou'lt 
‘be off into the river after our master, 
and leave me here behind.” He un- 
bitted both the horses ; loosened the 
girths of their heavy saddles; and 
clothing them as well as he might, 
with the spare mantello and their own 
housings, fed them copiously with 
meal that had been brought along. 
Then, first feeling for the rosary with- 
in the breast of his garment, he drew 
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[ke 
his | pes broad-sword from {ts scabe 
bard, gave a last glance to see that hig 
beasts were in safety ; and seated him. 
self, with his face to the river, at the 
foot of the most convenient tree he 
could select. And, in this position, 
well on the alert to guard against surs 
prise, and recommending himself eg. 
pecially to the protection of St Jago; 
with his weapon in one hand, and 
wine flask in the other, in silence, he 
expected the event. ; 
» * e a7 ; 
oe e * + 


It was a chamber for luxury todwell 
in, that in which the Countess Ares- 
tino lay ; suited to tastes which knew 
no limit but their will; and decked 
for climates to which winter was a 
stranger. The walls were hung with 
draperies of pale blue silk ; richly 
wrought carpets—the treasures of the 
East—werespread at intervals upon the 
floor of shining marble. Oil from the 
Tuscan olive, mixed with frankincense 
and myrrh, burned in silver lamps, 
whose pale flames lighted the lofty 
chamber, without sullying its delici- 
ous coolness. And, in every window, 
flowers disposed in vases of. alabaster, 
each carved with the work of half an 
artist’s life, loaded the light breeze 
which whispered through the lattice 
with the richest odours of the season. 

The painting of the roof—alone a 
master-piece !—was executed by such 
bands, as already—if not noble— 
claimed little less than noble’s defer- 
ence, and showed more even than 
noble’s pride. The mattressed couches, 
ranged around the chamber, suiting 
in colour with its pale-blue tapestry, 
were of a satin, rich, and quaintly 

tterned, and bordered with em- 

roidery of flowering silver. And 
those couches, with their pillows of 
down and velvet,—light and elastic 
as they bounded to the touch—were 
harsh and rude compared with the 
bed on which the Countess lay—but 
she slept not. 

‘* Giuletta! Giuletta! The twelfth 
hour is passed, and still comes he 
not ? Camilla—Girl, canst thou hear 
nothing !—is Camilla surely at the 
gate? 

“‘ What, nothing! why then the 
messenger ———? Yet he had not fail= 
ed ; it was impossible !” 

“The danger, perhaps?” -doubt- 
fully whispered a dark-haired girl, 
who watched beside the turret stair. 
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“ Danger! When had Lorenzo di 
Vasari gone back for danger !” 

“ Sickness ?” 

“ Why, sickness ?>——- Yet, no—no 
—he was not sick—it was not that! 
—Once more, Giuletta—for mercy! 
How sayest thou! All is silent still ? 
Then he would not come! He was 
false—faithless—perjured—fied to his 
new minion—wedded to another !— 
Why, rather than that, let him have 
died—have perished! by plague—by 
flood—by fire—by knife or poison ! 
Was not she, the Countess, dying— 
yee did she shrink to die) ?—dying 
or the love she had borne him? Let 
her behold him lifeless! Mark his last 

!. Hear his last sigh! Know that 
Re died without help—without hope— 
but let her not know him the husband 
of Perline di Francavilla!” 

Following on that last word, like its 
response or echo—raised, spell-like, 
by its utterance—a distant foot is 
heard upon the winding turret stair. 
Light as it falls, the Countess’s ear 
has caught and recognised it! Low as 
it treads, the rush with which it comes 
is that of lightning. In one moment 
more, the tapestried door has flown 
open—a cavalier, hurried and travel- 
worn, flings himself by the Countess’s 
bedside. ‘The door is closed ; the at- 
tendant has left the chamber; the 
Knight has redeemed his faith ; and 
the lady and her lover—it is for the 
last time—are to be alone together ! 

The Chevalier di Vasari held his 
lady’s hand within both his 
own; and he so held it long, and 
spoke not. He pressed it to his burn- 
ing forehead, not to his lips ; his face 
was buried in the drapery of the bed 
by which he knelt ; and his scbs, al- 
though repressed with pain, were 
ong and audible. Justly condemned 
by his mistress, or unjustly ; false to 
his vows, or true; he was, at least, 
no lover of profession, no idler, who 
gained and ym away for pride: but 
what he felt, he spoke right on, whe- 
ther from the heart, or from the 
senses ; (which are nearer akin, per- 
haps, in the purest passion, than phi- 
losophers will admit ;) and, if he had 
changed—why was it, but because, in 
love, there can be no such pledge as 
“* Constancy ?” because men can hold 
no control over an emotion, which is 
as involuntary as their laughter or 
their tears ;—and because he who pro- 


mises, but. for one day, the eontinu- 
ance of his passion to a woman—if he 
were to promise the continuance of 
life, might as well have the power to 
perform ! 

Andif Love, as sure he is so, be the 
child ofaccident—of situation ; warm- 
ed in this hour, and cherished, by 
that which chills and wastes him, in 
the next; aided to-day by absence, 
which makes that precious which pos- 
session held too cheap ; to-morrow, 
triumphing by that very presence 
which overcomes, when at a distance 
we might have denied ;—if these be 
truths—as sure they are—take one 
truth more, and let who can gainsay 
it—love, born amidst zephyrs, lives 
but in a storm! Flowers may charm ; 
but these have thorns; which—cease 
to pique—and he will cease to wor- 
ship them. Pain is his food—of life 
—far more than pleasure! mistresses 
or wives, the women who goad us to 
distraction, are those ever from whom 
we have the hardest task to Di 
Vasari was of that age, and of that 
temperament, in which absence was 
likely to weaken a passion, rather 
than increase it. We sigh to Eugenia 
of Sophia’s coldness ; and end in for- 
getting Sophia altogether! But the 
heart that wanders, is not lost for ever. 
He had quitted Florence with unwill- 
ingness—in horror—almost in despair. 
aes hy only, at rin’ because, un 

ily, his stay might have aggrava- 

tal nce danigete wich were past his 
hope to aid. And, was it in man, now, 
that he could look upon that beauti~ 
ful form—that form which hé had so 
loved—so aaa ue and faticy but 
the possibility of its destruction—of 
its decay! See those dark eyes, into 
_which he had so often gazed for hope 
and happiness—their lustre yet un- 
Glenna bet shining over a pallid 
check—and soon to shine no more! 
That long black hair which flowed itt 
ringlets down a neck so full and 
white! Those fair round arms, and 
olished throat—these are charms to 
ive, and still have power, long af- 
ter the transient red and white, which 
charms the first observer, is familiar ! 
Could he behold his mistress—so 
oung and beauteous still—so soon to 
be resigned for ever—now before 
him ; and not forget that any other 
woman lived, on whom he ever had 
bestowed a thought? not feel that, 
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without ber life—her love—her epfety 
Puen en eee 
ye no longer. wort 
The Countess gazed pert her .lo- 
Mai as he ene 5 apt too, for a 
ong space, gazed without s 3 
for wi het far tess than pine 3 
Di Vasari, was there that full indul- 
gence of grief which soothes and sa- 
tisfies the heart: but her thoughts 
were those of doubt—and fancied 
wrong—and wounded pride—and pas- 
sion scorned, or slighted. Fierce as 
had been the paroxysms which that 
day had conyulsed and shaken her ; 
bodily pain, and mental suffering ; 
her pride still towered over all ; her 
beauty showed untainted! Scoraing 
death in his triumph ; hating his ap- 
proach, yet smiling on it ; never more 
carefully than in that hour—her last 
of Tife—had the Countess’s toilet been 
adjusted. Her force of mind, and fe- 
verish heat of purpose, rose even 
above the anodynes which gave her a 
temporary release from personal suf- 
fering. Excited, as she already was, 
by passion, almost to frenzy, the very 
cotics, which should have deadened 
brain’s action, turned to stimu- 
ym and served only to be ate 
to its purpose. Her cheek had 
Tost its tint of freshness. Her eyes, 
that glistened with tears repressed, 
had something of wildness in their 
expression. And her lips had faded 
from their ruby hue. But, other than 
is, her beauty was still uninjured ; 
ill her features were. full and anima- 
ted ; it was scarce possible to con- 
template her as a being who in a few 
hours should cease to move—to think 
—to have intent—existence. 

At length the Countess spoke. Her 
hand lay passive in her lover’s grasp. 
Bat it was cold—damp—and nerveless 
+-trembling ;—it suffered, not re- 
turned, his ardent pressure. “ You 
would see me once more then, Lo- 
renzo ?” she said ! And her words were 
uttered with pain and difficulty. For, 
th her features remained unmo- 
ved, eyes were blind with tears ; 
and the tone of her voice was more 
terrible in its hollow, wilful steadi- 
ness, than if she had at once resigned 
the contest, and given way to the storm 
of grief that overwhelmed her.—* You 


have ter Anesen, Sad fe ny and 
Be y bride . that ‘sha » to 


ist rnoments of one, who 
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can now ng moce be worth 

thinking of ; but who, whatever 
be the faults she has to answer 
dies for one only, Lorenzo, 
fault of having loved you!” 

The Chevalier’s cheek was 
even than that of the Countess, 
voice was drowned with sobs—he 
could not speak—the words choked 
him in their utterance. He lifted 
face from the velvet covering in which 
it had lain buried—he clasped’ his 
hands together ;—the hand of the 
Countess fell from his grasp.—“ And 
is there then,” at last he said, “ oh 
God !—is there then, Angiolina, in- 
deed no hope?” . 

«* For me, Lorenzo,” said the 
Countess, ‘ there is no hype. Worlds 
could’ not purchase for me another 
hour’s life. We meet now for the 
last time! You are ill, Lorenzo,— 

ou have travelled far—I should not 

ave sent to you—I trouble you too 
much. But I am going on a } 
journey—a travel from which I sha 
not return. I am a weak creature— 
too weak—but I am dying. Bless 
you, Lorenzo, for thinking of me this 
once! I shall die now content—con- 
tent and happy. For I shall not have 
seen him, for whom I sacrificed both 
life and honour—while I still lived— 
devoted to another.” 

Avarice, ambition, terror, may have 
mercy ; but there is one passion lurks 
within the human breast, whose very 
instigct’s murder. Once lodged with. 
in the heart, for life it rules—ascend- 
ant and alone! Sports in the soli- 
tude like an antic fiend! it feeds on 
blood, and rivers would not sate its 
appetite. Minds strongest in worth 
and valour stoop to meanness and dis- 
grace before it. The meanest soul— 
the weakest—it can give courage to, 
beyond the daring of despair! ‘What 
is the sting which no balm can as- 
suage? What is the wound that 
death alone can heal? What is the 
injury that—once done—can never be 
repaited ? whose is-the sword that, 
once when drawn, the scabbard must 
be cast away for ever? When is it 
that man has no ear but for the tale 
that falls like molten lead upon his 
brain ; no eye but for the plucked-out 
heart of him he hates; no hand but 
for that clutch—that one last clutch— 
which earth may not resist—that 
gripes his dagger? Who is it that 
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bears about him a 
himself, and to the world ? 
Who has been wise, yet now will cast 
away reason? Was kind and pitiful, 

mimics the humanity of the wild 

? Who is it hews his foe to mam- 
mocks; writes ‘ Acquittal” on his 
tomb—and dies ? o is it that 
stabs, yet will not blame: drinks—as 
his draught of life—another’s blood ; 

feels there is but one relief—to 
shed his own? That wretch is Jea- 
Lous! Oh! talk not of remembrance— 
consciousness beyond thegrave !—once 
sleeping, let the jealous never wake 
again! Pity him, whatever his crimes ! 
Were they ten thousand fathom past 
the reach of mercy, they are punished. 
The gamester whose last piece is lost-— 
the merchant whose whole risk the sea 
has swallowed up—the child whose air 
bubble has burst,—may each create a 
bauble like the former But he, whose 


life, horri 


treasure was in woman’s love; who 
trusted, as men once trust, and was 
deceived !—that hope once gone! 


weep-—search-—regret —-despair — 
seek thyself blind—there is again no 
finding—no restoring it! Woman! 
symbol of woe, and nature’s weakness ! 
Gamester of hope and happiness ! Thy 
love must be in i ee eae 
—or be nothing. Like the glass toy 
that a thy ne 
it » shining, bright, and pre- 
dom but, from gg Fer devond 
—the finest—break off but one fibre— 


it is le ee gy _ 
material—substance ! t flaw has 
shivered it to countless atoms ; and, 
where the jewel was, a heap of dust— 
which men despise and trample on— 
alone remains ! 

** Lorenzo!” said the Countess, in 
a hurried tone,—** Lorenzo, a chill is 
creeping over me. It is cold now— 
cold as the grave—I feel that I am 
dying. It is terrible, Lorenzo, to die 
so young! You will pray for me— 
though you have ceased to love me? 
Think of me, once more—only once 
—when Perline di Francavilla is your 
happy bride. Do not let her triumph 
too far ; but think of me, even on your 
bridal day—one moment, before you 
forget me for ever. For then, oh, 
Le shall be a thing fit 
only to forget. A poor, ive, name- 
law thing’ | ioe ¢ hs of me- 
mory or sensation. And the tears of 
my friends, and the triumph of my 
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foes, will be alike; for will both 
be unknown and unnoticed by me.” 

“* Angiolina !” cried the Chevalier, 
** if you would not destroy me quite, 
have mercy !” 

** Have you not now come from 
Arezzo, Di Vasari ?” 

There are moments in which—even 
to serve its need—the heart revolts 
from falsehood.—There was no an- 
swer. ‘‘ Have you notdaily seen Perline 
di Francavilla there? Have you not— 
perjured as you are—have you not 
pledged your false heart to her?” 

** Then, never—by all my hopes in 
Heaven !” exclaimed the Chevalier, 
urged almost beyond self-control ; and 
changing his tone from that of sorrow, 
almost intoone of injury and recrimina- 
tion—for, if his conscience did not en« 
tirely acquit him of blame, yet neither 
was he guilty in the extent to which he 
was accused.— Forced, by your own 
command—would I had never listened 
to it !—to quit Florence, chance more 
than purpose led me to Arezzo. If I 
have seen Perline di Francavilla there,” 
continued the here his 
voice did falter something—* it has 
been only in that common intercourse, 
which the long connexion of our houses 
rendered unavoidable. But your token 
said, that you were in sickness—in 
danger— was Perline, then, or 
all herpes cad Am came 
to save—to perish for—Angiolina—to 
rage with you? For why should one 

ive on, who now can live only to a 
sense of wretchedness! If I had 
wro your trust—say that I had 
been light and thoughtless—he trifles 
with the richest gem in fancied safety, 
who hugs his treasure close, and ft 
its value when its loss is threatened. 
Angiolina, you have me. 
You will regret to have done-so ; but 
pet epee shall be fulfilled. 2 came 
to aid—toavenge—or perish wi x 

The words of the Chevalier sl 
wild ; but he spoke them heartily, 
and his manner was sincere. For 
pa ia on foe was = some ha- 

—and the P still raging— 
that he had re to Florence. It 
was at some hazard that he stood, 
even at that moment, unaided, and 
almost unarmed, within walls where 
but a whisper of his name would have 
armed an hundred swords against his 
life. But Perline di Francanvilla 
lived !—the Comme saw but that— 

5 
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would live, and triumph—when she 


should be no more—despised—forgot~ 


ten. The helplessness—the hopeless- 
ness—of all defence against such a 
consummation—the very sense of that 
helplessness seemed to exasperate her 
almost to frenzy. 


“3° « Eagerly grasping her lover’s hands, 


her action seemed to demand the re- 


petition of his promise. But the words 
which should have expressed the de- 
mand were wanting. A sudden, but 
striking change was taking place in the 
lady’s appearance—the poison had run 
its course ; and the crisis of her fate 
was approaching. 

Slowly drawing her hand across ‘her 
brow, as if toclear the mist that made 
her vision indistinct, she seemed an- 
xiously tosearch out someobject, which 
the fading sight had onisioaty strength 

to reach. 


‘At that moment, a dial, which faced 
the feet of the couch on which she lay, 
struck, with its shrill bell, the first 
hour of the morning. 

. The stroke seemed to fall upon the 
Countess, and paralyze her remaining 


es. 
‘* Angiolina !” cried the Chevalier, 
inging from the floor,—‘“ Angioli- 
na! for mercy’s sake! Angio- 

lina !—~she is dying !” 
»» His.attention was quickly called to 
his. own safety : a footstep as he spoke 
inctly through the cor- 


«  Angiolina!” He started to the 
door by which he had entered. “ Ruin 
and despair !” it was closed without— 
it not open. 

.. The footsteps came on still. Why, 
then, there was but one hope—his 


dagger was in his hand. 
TheLady Angiolina heard—she saw 


what was passing. She moved—she 
inted. No—it was wrong—not there! 
made a last effort—she spoke, once 
more... ** Yonder, Lorenzo—There— 
there f” 
It was but the advantage of a mo- 
‘ment. The curtains of the couch on 
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which the Countess was lying parted! 
thé coming and the going guest. The’ 
light fall of the rm | oor by which 
the new visitor entered the chamber, 
echoed the heavy drop of that which 
had shut the Chevalier from view. 

> = fall 


e 2 * - s 


It was not the Count di Aresting 
whose approach had created thisalarm, 
but that which followed made the pre« 
sence of his Lordship speedily desired. 
The female who entered the chamber 
found her mistress lying insensi 
and in a state which left little doubt 
of her immediate dissolution. From: 
that moment the Countess lived nearly 
two hours, but she never spoke again. 
Her confessor came. He pressed the 
cross to the lips of the expiring lady ; 
and some said that she shrank from it ; 
but the most believed that she was in 
sensible, and the last absolution of the 
dying was administered. The Count 
Abaldi stood by his wife’s bedside. He 
wore no outward semblance of excese 
sive grief. It might be that his heart 
bled inwardly ; but he scarcely dreams 
ed who had knelt on that same spot 
so short a time before him. 

** It was at the bell of one,” said 
Giuletta, in a low voice to her compas 
nion, “ that my lady desired me to 
waken her. And when I came, as the 
clock struck, I found her even alone, 
and thus.” 

As she spoke, the shrill tongue of 
the dial ae — the hour of 
two. A slight struggle agitated the 
ape othe ——- at the sound ! 
she clasped her hands as if in er, 
or.from some suddenly cxeited tau. 
lection, __ 

In another moment the source of all 
the anxiety expressed around was at an 
end. The domestics yet wept ;—the 
confessor still bent with the sacred 
image over his penitent ;—the Count 
Arestino still gazed coldly on—upon 
what ? It was not upon his wife—for 
the Countess Arestino was no more. 
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“* For though he "scaped by steel or ball, 
And safe through many a peril pass’d, 


The pitcher oft 


to the well, 


But the pitcher comes home broke at last.”” 


Tax judges of Florence were met, 
a were crowds round the gate 
of the Palazzo di Governo; for a cri- 
minal, sentenced to death that day, was 
to suffer the torture before he under- 
went his final doom. 

Of what crime had the prisoner been 
guilty? He was a common robber, 
guilty of a hundred crimes, for any of 
which his life was forfeit. But there 
was one charge to which, guilty, or 
not guilty, he refused -to plead ; and, 
.as a disclosure was important, he was 
to be racked to induce him to confess. 

On the morning of the Vigil of St 
Luke it was that Lorenzo di Vassari 
had quitted Arezzo. His journey had 
been taken on the sudden, and no one 
had been acquainted with its object. 
-Various circumstances in the manner 
of his departure led to the inference 
that hid absence was to be a short one; 
and yet two months had elapsed since 
he had so departed, and intelligence of 


his course, or of his safety, his family - 


-had none. 

It was strange—and men declared it 
s0—where the Chevalier Lorenzo could 
be hidden. He had been traced to Flo- 
rence. On that dark night, and in 
those deserted streets, when he felt 
most sure no eye beheld him, he had 
nevertheless been seen, mounted on 
his black horse, and followed by his 
servant, first passing the column of 
Victory in the Via di Ripoli, and af- 
terwards halting in conference upon 
.the Ponta St Trinita. 

But those who had seen the travel- 
‘lers as they paused upon the bridge, 
were themselves night a wom dig- 
‘ging after hidden om in the Jews’ 
Quarter, and they had not watched 
them, for they had business of their 
own, more urgent, toattend to. It was 
-recollected that they had at length rid- 
den off westwards, in the direction of 
the Porto Pisano; but, with that 
movement, all traces both of master 
and attendant ceased. ° 

Now this disa ce was strange ; 
and, except that there had been foul 
play in some quarter, what other solu- 


tion could be imagined for it? Why 
had the Chevalier Lorenzo first quit- 
ted Florence? It was not from fear 
of the plague, for he had returned in 


-the height of it. And, when was it 


that he had so returned—himself ‘to 


disappear so stt ? when but on 
the very ‘igh eddamn at the ve 


hour, that the Countess Arestino h 
died! The belief of all made the duty 
of none. Men might suffer wrong, and 
never know they suffered it; or they 
might be-wronged, and yet sit down 
contented. But yet the Count Ubaldi, 
by those who knew him, was scar 
numbered as one who would so sit 
down ; and there had been a ruttiotir 
-once—though it had passed away— 
which joined the name of the Cheva- 
lier di Vasari too closely with that 6f 
the Lady Angiolina.—And had ‘Loren- 
zo’s true kinsman, the soldier’Carlo, 


lived—less doubt had drawn his¢word, 


for vengeance, or for explanktion?!** 
But “ true Carlo” was déad—your 
honest men are ever so ;dead inthe 
wars of Germany and Spain * Atid 
Gonsalvo di Vasari, the last relati¥e 
and next heir, seemed less curious to 
revenge his kinsman’s death thati’to 
inherit. No man in Florence doubt. 
‘ed a a } me might 
dagger in its sheath. It might 
be he believed his cousin had taken no 
wrong ; or it might be that—také the 
worst to be proved—his conscience 
whispered he might have juster cause 
of quarrel. But week after ae. 
se ; and even month after’ m s 
and, though all concluded the absent 
Lorenzo to be dead, yet no’ certain 
tidings, even of his death, could be 
obtained, so that the title to his la 
estates remained in abeyance. The 
disappearance of the servant, Jacopo, 
too, seemed more puzzling to man 
— than any other part of the af- 
air. When one morning, about ten 
weeks after the absentees had been 
lost sight of, and while men were still 
debating whether they had been swal- 
lowed up, horses, arms, purses, and all, 
by some local earthquake, or translated 





— to the skies, and there con 
verted into constellations, as a great 
mob was sweeping over the piazza 
Santa Croce, conducting a robber, who 
had just been condemned, to the place 
of execution, a citizen, whom accident 
or curiosity had drawn close to the 
person of the culprit, suddenly ex- 
claimed, that “ he wore a cloak which 
had be to Lorenzo di Vasari !”” 
** Holy Virgin! will you not hear 
what I say ?” insisted the person who 
thus stopped his fellow-creatures on 
their to the other world.— 
* Should I not know the cloak, when 
I made it myself?” he continued. 
Which was at least so far likely to be 
true, that the spokesman was a tailor. 
* But the man is going to be hang- 
ed, and what more can you have if he 
had stolen fifty cloaks?” replied the 
euperintending officer; giving the 
word that the cavalcade, which had 
halted, should again move forward. 
The chief party (as one would have 
thought) to this dispute—that is the 
prisoner who sat in the cart—remain- 
ed perfectly silent ; but the interrup- 
tion of Nicolo Gozzi bid fair, never- 
theless, to be overruled. For the cul- 
was no other than the famous 
igino Arionelli, or, as he was sur- 
named, ‘‘ Luigino, the vine-dresser,” 
who had been the terror of all Flo- 
rence during the period of the plague ; 
and — ae pee le had come out 
to see him hanged, who were not dis-~ 
posed to go home disappointed of the 
pn oom Sa the a too, who 
com » was well disposed to get 
rid of the interference, if he aes : 
for since Sispetch a had resumed its 
wers, di in matters of justice 
sop tether the enter af the day. Th 
disorders which had to be regulated 
pt perc and da us a the 
ing to get rid of such as sud- 
denly as possible, a good many of the 
delays which were used to lie between 
oe commission - — and their 
punishment, m agreed to 
be dispensed with. So that, upon the 
whole, Signor Gozzi’s remonstrances 
were generally treated as impertinent ; 
and it was a moot a whether he 
did not seem more likely to be n- 
ally added to the execution, ae. to 
put a stop to it; when luckily there 
came up a servant of the house of Di 
Vasari, ape A the uproar; who 
identified the cloak in question, not 


merely as having belonged to the Che- 
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valier Lorenzo, but as being the same 

= he had worn on the night of his 
isappearance. 

This strange declaration—backed 
a recollection that Gonsalvo di Vasari’s 
interests must not be treated lightly 
decided the commander of the escort 
in favour of delay ; and the culprit, 
who had been observed to pay deep at. 
tention to all that passed, was re-con- 
ducted to prison. When questioned, 
however, both casually in his way back 
to the gaol by the officer of justice, 
and formally, afterwards, by Gonsalvo 
di Vasari himself, he maintained a 
determined silence. A sort of examin- 
ation—if such it could be called when 
no answers were given—was prolonged 
for several hours ; but no farther facts 
ae discovered ; and not a word, ren 

y persuasions or menaces, cou 
extorted from the prisoner. In the end, 
the chief judge, the Marquis Peruzzi, 
to whose daughter Gorisalvo di Vasari 
was affianced, suggested that time 
should be given for consideration, and 
that—Arionelli being retained in close 
confinement—all proceedings should 
be staid for four days. This recommen- 
dation was agreed to; not because it 
was the course which any one desired 
to take, but because it was the onl 
course, under the circumstances, whi 
seemed open. Arionelli was then shut 
up anew under close caution. Gone 

vo di Vasari, and his friends, be- 
took themselves to study, how they 
might hunt out fresh evidence; or, 
against the next day of examination, 
work upon the prisoner so that he 
should confess. And the gossips of 
Florence had enough of employment 
in discussing the singular providence 
which had at last led to the detection 
of the Chevalier’s murderer ; — 
what could be the object of his pre- 
sent silence ; and disputing whom his 
disclosures would impeach. 
* os * e * 
& * ? * es 

*€ Bring in the prisoner,” said the 
presiding judge. 

The day of examination was come, 
and the judges had taken their seats 
in the Palazzo di Governo. The Gon- 
faloniere, the Marquis Peruzzi, sat as 
president, with Gonsalvyo di Vasari and 
the Count Arestino, both as members 
of the Counsel. Two secretaries, with 
ee before them, sat 
at the of a long table placed be- 


low the, president’s chair; and a few 
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ushers and inferior retainers of the 
Court, distinguished by their robes 
and wands, waited in di t quar- 
ters of the ent. But no other 
members of the Council than those al- 
ready described were present, for the 
affair was one rather of individual than 
of general interest ; and the heads of 
Florence were still too much 

with private calamities and difficulty, 
to have any more leisure to spare than 
was absolutely necessary for the ser- 
vice or direction of the public. 

‘¢ Let the prisoner be brought in !” 
said the Marquis Peruzzi. 

One of the sectetaries signed to an 
attendant, who rang a small hand-bell 
which stood upon the table. 

Upon which the folding-doors at the 
lower end of the hall were thrown 
open, and a guard of soldiers march- 
ing in, ranged themselves—(a precau- 
tion temporarily adopted in that stor- 
my period )—on two sides of the cham~ 
ber. The prisoner, Arionelli, came 
next ; handcuffed, and heavily ironed ; 
followed by six or seven unpleasant, 
but not formidable-looking persons, 
the servants of the executioner. The 
doors were then again closed, and care- 
fully fastened, as if to prevent the pos- 
sibility of intrusion from without ; the 
soldiers rested their lances, but re- 
mained in an attitude of attention ; and 
a curtain was drawn aside by some un- 
seen hand, from a recess in the south 
side of the apartment, which showed 
the rack and its appurtenances pre- 
pared, and the machinery for the water 
torture. 


‘* Euigino Arionelli !” then said the 
chief secretary, “‘ do you yet repent 
you of your contumacy ; and will you 
confess to this tribunal that which you 
know touching the fate of Lorenzo di 
Vasari ?” 

The culprit, to whom this demand 
was addressed, had he been forty times 
an outlaw, was a man of excellent pre- 
pro B a stature epee _—_ 
vey the impression of mu ily 
cone and strength, yet boldly and 
handsomely, rather than very robustly, 
proportioned ; the rich cavalier’s dress 
in which he had been disguised when 
he was first taken, and of which he 
still wore the faded remains, accorded 
well with a deportment as high and 
unconstrained as that of —— in 
whose presence he was standing. His 
countenance was pale, and something 
worn as with fatigue ; perhaps it was 


with 3 fora and the 
of . * 


pormpest 


on quitting 
ba, ayo net the est hblgs do enn duet 
personal appearance. But he looked at 


the rack ht forward and q 
not re mith a forced defen ce, ae 
an object for whi was prepared, 
if not with which he was familiar; 
and when he spoke, there was nei« 
ther faltering in his voice nor appre~ 
hension in his feature.—‘ Carlo Be- 
netti !” he said, when the chief secre~ 
tary had done ing—‘‘ Nay, never 
bend your brow, my lord, for I have 
worse dangers than your di 

to meet already. I am at the point of 
cul Mavogediinmiehen lange 
eq Have ing left to , 80 
may make shift to bear the heaviest 
farther penalty you can inflict. There~ 
fore write down—and see you blur it 
not—that unless upon terms, and not 
such terms as the rack to begin, and 
the gibbet to conclude with, neither 

ou nor your masters shall have an 

information from me.” : 

The Gonfaloniere turned his eye 
slowly on the instruments of torture. 
** Do you not fear,” he said, ** to die 
upon that wheel? Reflect! it is a fate 
to which you have not yet been sen« 
tenced ; and it is one, compared with 
which, the death you have ‘to suffer 
will be ope pleasures of paradise set 
against the torments of pu ff 

** When I became Apr coe» re- 
turned Arionelli coolly, “ I looked for 
some such fate. I peceondil with mys 
self, that I could scarcely live gaily, 
and not die irregularly. I wished to 
rein a fleet horse in the field; rather 
than wait on one in the stable. To 
sing and thrum on my guitar in idle- 
ness half the night, rather than hold 
the plough, or P y the hatchet, in la~ 
bour all day. In short, I wished to 
feed luxuriously—drink freely—have 
a brave mi at law and 
honesty—in brief, my lord, become a 
yee not having rat 
—and I was content to pay A 
at a long day, for the ciesige.” 

The prisoner’s demand. was for his 
own life secured, and for pardon of 
two of his comrades, who were not yet 

ht to trial. The disclosures 
which he could make were desirable ; 
but these ‘were terms on which the 
State could not .* 

“ Between the and the wheel,” 
added Arionelli, “ it is but an hour's 
endurance—which troubles me little.” 











$14 
“* We will try the strength of that 
endurance,” said the t, turn- 
-ing to Gonsalvo di Vasari, who slightly 
‘gssented.—‘“‘ Executioner! do your 
har Let. the prisoner strip.” 
e executioner, and his assistants, 
then immediately to strip the 
culprit naked to the waist ; which they 
did almost in silence, and very tempe- 
rately, without any show of violence 
er roughiness ; but yet the cold, ready, 
business-like civility of their manner 
=the expeditiousness with which they 
stripped a man for murder and agony 
—as they might have stripped him for 
the bath—chilled the heart with more 
sickness than a demeanour would have 
done of coarseness or ferocity. 

The outlaw smiled bitterly ; but it 
was a smile of confidence and impa- 
tience, rather than insolence.—‘“‘ Gon- 
faloniere !” he cried, “‘ once more, be- 
ware! One moment’s haste may kill 
your hopes for ever. Crack but a'si- 
new ; strain but a single limb; let 
your blind rage but do the smallest 
act that makes Arionelli’s life not 
worth preserving ; not all the wealth 
that Florence holds shall ever bu 
your secret: I die, and it dies wi 
ane.” 

No notice was taken of this menace, 
except by an order to complete the 
necessary preparations. The criminal 
was bound to the rack. An attendant 
had brought the pot of water which 
stood by to wet the ~ of sufferers in 
their extremity. And the cords were 
: a ip ready for the first pull, 

which was commonly followed by a 
dislocation of both the wrists and 
shoulders. 

- At this point many gave way ; and 
it was the custom to try the resolution 
of culprits under it by a moment's 
suspense. But Arionelli uttered no 
word, nor gave any look, which could 
be construed into an appeal for mercy. 
His cheek was flushed—hands clench- 
ed—the lips strongly drawn in—the 
teeth set firm together—but in the 
whole countenance there was but one 
expression—that of defiance and dis- 
dain—and all eyes were fixed, and all 
ears were open, for the moment of al- 
lowance had expired. When, just as 
the Gonfaloniere’s hand was raised to 
give the last sign for which the execu- 
tioner waited, and the prisoner was 
collecting his strength to meet the im- 
pending shock—Gonsalvo di Vasari, 
who had watched the whole scene in 
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silence, but with the closest attention, 
a movement to interfere. 

A consultation of some length en. 
sued between the judges, or rather be- 
tween the first two of them, Gonsalyo 
di Vasari and the President Peruzzi; 
for the Count Arestino, although man 
had been curious to think whether he 
would, or would not, be present at the 

rocess, seemed merely to have taken 

is seat as an ordinary member of the 
-council, without feeling any peculiar 
interest in it. The discussion at the 
‘table was carried on in a low tone ; but 
the prisoner watched its progress with 
an eye of keen and penetrating inquiry. 
Presently (as well as might be judged 
from his gestures) the Gonfaloniere 
appeared to yield to some proposal 
from Gonsalvo di Vasari ; and the lat- 
ter wrote a few words on a slip of 
paper, and handed them to an usher, 
who bowed and left the room. After 
which, the President made some com- 
munication (which was not heard) to 
the Count Arestino ; and Gonsalvo 
himself took up the examination. 

** You demand, then,” said Gonsalvo 
di Vasari, addressing Arionelli, “ your 
own life, and a pardon for two of your 
associates who are in custody, as the 
price of the confession which you are 
to make relative to the disappearance 
of the Chevalier Lorenzo di Vasari?” 

“ As the price of my full answer to 
all your questions on that subject,” as 
far as my knowledge goes, my lord,” 
was the reply. ‘“* Provided, in the 
meantime, your lordship causes these 
cords to be loosened, which give me 
pain something unnecessarily ; and 
which another turn would have drawn 
too tight for the advantage of your 
lordship’s objects, or of mine.” 

* And these associates, for whose 

lives you covenant ?” continued Di 
Vasari, when the prisoner's request 
had been complied with. 
- Are my friends, my lord ; men of 
my own band. They came, indeed, 
after I was taken, to rescue me at the 
scaffold ; and the least I can do now 
is to let our cause go together.” 

* And what if your obstinate silence 
(to ao that intended obligation)— 
should cause them to die a death of 
torture, as you are like to do your- — 
self?” : 

“‘ They will be as able to endure 
such a fate as I am. I play for the 


higher stake, our lives. And, if the 
die goes against me, we must suffer.” 
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And when their ae pet the 
sick‘ pomes,” int 4 Gonfa- 
loniere, “ then they will disclose your 


“ That they will tell you no word 
of it, my lord, I have the best secu- 
rity—they know nothing of it them- 
selves.” 

* You are called,” said Gonsalvo di 
Vasari, “ Luigino Arionelli. Are you 
not that Luigino Arionelli who is 
known by the name of ‘ The Vine 
dresser ?’”” 

‘‘ T am known by an hundred names, 
and seen in an hundred shapes,” re- 
turned the robber. “ Ask your officers 
how many they have seen me in, in 
this last month, and in this very city ? 
Lam the Venetian Monk from Pales- 
tine, who was preaching at the Cross 
in the Piazza dei Leoni, while the 
three great houses beyond the square 
were emptied, on the fifth day of the 
plague. And I was the Austrian offi- 
cer who came with his long retinue 
to the inn of ‘ The Golden Flask,’ 
(the host will remember what fell out 
in that lodging) bringing letters and 
mt to Gonfaloniere from 
Cologne. I was the Genevese physi- 
cian, who got good practice, some 
money, by the ‘ infallible remedy 

inst the plague ;’ and your lord- 
ships see, whatever I did for others, 
I had skill enough to keep clear from 
it myself, And it was I who ransack- 
ed half the houses in the Quartiere St 
Giovanni, in only one night ; robbing 
in a bull’s hide, disguised with horns ; 
when two fathers of the Order of Mercy 
met me, and ran away, mistaking me 
for the devil.” 

‘* Have you not a wife, or a mistress, 
who is called Aurelia la Fiore ?” 

** T. have. Close with my proposal !” 
said the outlaw, who seemed excited by 
the conversation. ‘‘ I would live, and 
be once more at liberty, for her sake !” 
ft A she your wife, or your mistress 
0 y ” 

** As chance will have it, not my 


wife according to the es of our 
church. But she might have been. 


As far as affection is worth—passion, 
devotion—the asking in vain no prize 
which hand can win, or sacrifice which 
heart can make ; as far as to have no 
rival—never to have had a rival—in 
the heart of her husband, so far she is 
my wife! There are women, perhaps, 
worse treated, and wives—the wives 
of princes—worse deserving.” 


“* Was not this Aurelia the 
of an oil farmer near fear 

*€ She was. Then you have heard 
the tale? I stabbed the noble whe 
thought her worth di ing, and 
would have borne her from me. Fora 
tune had shared her stores more even= 
ly between us than he imagined. ‘To 
him she gave the wealth to purchase 
pleasure ; to me the hand to win it. 
I was a vine-dresser then ; and, but 
- that event, might have been oné 
still.” 

“* Does Aurelia know this secret, 
which you weuld sell to us ?” 

** That you shall know, my good 
lord, after you have bought it 
me ” 


‘© Where is Aurelia now ?” 

** Tf you inherit not your kinsman’s 
— Gonsalvo di Vasari, till _ 

arn that, your patience, as well as 
your purse, shall fare the harder.” 

“ What if she were in our power?” 

The robber smiled contemptuously 
at the supposition. 

“What if I should tell you that she 
is here—in chains and penl—and that 
every Tr you utter added to her 

er 


« That would be almost a false as- 
sertion, Gonsalvo di Vasari ; and the 
mouths of your race should be clear 
from dishonour.” 

“* Why, let him then see!” ex. 
claimed Di Vasari, starting from his 
seat.—-A door opposite to the recess in 
which the prisoner stood was thrown 
open. And a female—it was Aurelia 
herself—bound, and guarded by Gon- 
salvo’s servants, stood before him. 

The recoil of the outlaw burst his 
bonds like threads; the cords that tied 
him seemed to fall off by witchcraft 
more than to be broken. But the effort 
was involuntary ; it was followed by no 
movement, and indicated no 
For one moment, the hands of the 
guards were upon their swords ; but a 
single glance was enough, and showed 
the precaution was needless. 

The shadow of that passing door, as 
it swung slowly to, upon its muffled 
hinges, seemed tosweep every trace of 
former expression from Arionelli’s 
countenance. Familiar with objects of 
danger and my be ——— sufficed 

im to perceive that ground on 
which he had stood—as on a rock 
was gone. One convulsive shudder ran 
through his frame,.as the high clear 
voice of Aurelia pronounced, in trem- 
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i , the name of “ Luigino !” 
bag Ses face, as one who aban- 
doned further contest, and seemed to 
await what was to come. 

«* Luigino Arionelli,” said Gonsalvo 
coldly, and in the measured tone 
of conscious power, “‘ do you yet re- 
pent you of your obstinacy ; and will 

make confession as to the fate of 
di Vasari ?” 

A pause ensued, and the robber at- 
tempted to rally his faculties ; but the 
effort was unsuccessful. At length he 
spoke, but not as he had before spo- 
ken ; there was a di ce in the 
steadiness of his tone, and a still wider 
in the carelessness of his manner.— 
** You know, my lords,” he said, 
* that the power is now yours. There 
was but one creature on earth for 
whom I could have wept F 
and she is in your hands. The strug- 
Dey ; [and my companions have 

i like men; and I trust we’shall 
dielikemen. Let my wife depart ; she 
has done the state no wrong, and has 
no knowledge of that which you desire 
to learn. And, as soon as she shall 
have passed the boundaries of the Flo- 
rentine territory, I will confess the 
whole — much or little—that I can 
disclose of the fate of the Chevalier 
di Vasari.” 


The very deep, though repressed, 


anxiety with which the speaker put 

this proposal, seemed to imply a doubt 

how far it could be accepted. He was 

not mistaken ; those who held the 

wer, knew the tenure yp ecipos they 

, it ; and that tenure they were not 
i to part with. 

* Trifle not with the sword and with 
the fire, if you are wise, Arionelli !” 
said Gonsalvo di Vasari. ‘ Press not 
too far upon the patience of this court. 
She whom you call your wife stands, 
no less than yourself, within the scope 
of our danger. Whatever mercy is ex- 
tended to her, must be upon your full 
and unconditional submission; and 
not until all questions which may be 
ae, ye have been answered satis- 

ily. Therefore, I caution you 
once more, speak instantly, and with- 
out reserve ; and press no longer on 


the forbearance of this tribunal ; for 


‘ou guess not the fate which you may 
am down upon yourself if you do 
80.” 

». The outers. postion rose in his 
fear’s despite. ‘‘ And me not too 
far, my lords,” he exclaimed, “ if you 


are wise. For once remove the t 
tion of Aurelia’s safety—and ten thou. 
sand times the torments you command 
shall never win an answer from me, 
Take heed, good Gonfaloniere, w 
— Ask your slaves here, if, at the 
‘oot of the gibbet, I shrank from the: 
death which was before me. You have 
the power ; beware you strain it not 
too far. I am in your chains—defence. 
less—helpless. ‘Those arms are 
whose strength, if they were free, per~ 
haps the stoutest soldier here might 
find too much to cope with. But 
one point only too far—To tear 
hook from your fish’s entrails is not to 
land him ! You cannot kill the robber 
Luigino, though you kill him in ex. 
tremest tortures, but you kill the se. 
cret which you want—the secret for 
which he dies—at the same moment.” 
If there be truth in threats like 
these, it is a truth for which no man 
(until they are executed) ever gets 
credit.. He who will die, and die con- 
tent, for his own vengeance, is the 
exception to the common rule. Ari- 
onelli was bound again to the wheel, 
and with cords which were stronger 
than before. Up to that moment his 
wife had never spoken. Her eyes 
had remained fixed upon the earth, 
and there were no sobs accom 
ed the large drops which fell from 
them ; nor signs scarcely that she wept, 
beyond the convulsive heaving of her 
bosom. Once, when the dark attend. 
ants surrounded “her lover, her lips 
opened to speak ; but she only sank 
upon her knees—the lips were closed 
again—and one long shriek issued from 
them, that seemed to cleave the very 
roof of the palazzo. And then came 
the command from Gonsalvo di Va- 
sari—not that which she dreaded, but 
another—cool, distinct, ¢alculating, 
and delayed until the confinement of 
Arionelli was complete.—‘ Official, 
bind Aurelia la Fiore, and let'the geen. 
tion by water be administered to her.” 
An obvious effect was — tible 
upon the countenances of the soldiers 
in the hall when this command was 
uttered. The outlaw himself was 
bound—this time his bonds did not 
give way—and when he heard the 
words, they seemed to paralyze—toen- 
nder'a doubt that he miscompre- 
ended—rather than to alarm him. 
He turned his eye rapidly from jis 
kneeling wife to the judges. Its ex- 
pression was not of humility; and 
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scarcely that even of ‘His’ 

appeal was not that of a culprit to the 
rey of a judge; but the demand 

which man makes upon man—u 


pon 

common feeling of his fellows.— 
abs ‘thoteenbs af ied” was all that 
he exclaimed, “‘ You cannot mean 


t? 

Nevertheless, however, the men in 
black surrounded Aurelia, who stood 
motionless, neither attempting effort 
nor remonstrance. And, having raised 
her from the ground, were proceeding 
to cut the laces which held her bo- 
dice ; for a of the horrible system 
was, that all who suffered, male or fe- 
male, were stripped naked before the 
application of the question. ‘The sol- 
diers, —— from their cold silence 
and averted looks, they evidently dis- 
liked their duty, showed no disposi- 
tion to flinch from it ; and a passion- 
ate flood of tears burst from the eyes 
of the unhappy Aurelia, as the first 
infamous preparations for adding de- 
gradation to the tortures which she 
was to endure, were completed. 

The cold sweat poured in streams 
down Arionelli’s forehead.—‘‘ In the 
name of Heaven,” he cried, “ hold 
but one moment! If you are men you 
will not do this deed ! Gonfaloniere ! 
My Lord Di Vasari ! Count of Aresti- 
no! Will you—as your souls may an- 
swer it—will you degrade this helpless 
and innocent female—and in the pre- 
sence of her husband ? Villains ! Cow- 
ards! Slaves !” pursued the outlaw, 
violently, seeing that his words pro- 
duced no cessation of the proceedings, 
—““ Have you not this frame, more no- 
ble than your own, but on which you 
may trample—still unbent and unbro- 
ken? Cannot you burst these sinews 
with a nod? Rend, and destroy, with 
but a word, these limbs, whose force— 
naked as they are—and even in bonds 
—your pale hearts quail at? Am I not 
bound before you? Will not these 
miscreant agents delight to crush a 
frame to ruin, which shames, and 
shows their own too mean and insig- 
nificant ? and yet will you—dare you 
—touch such a piece of Heaven's 
handywork as that woman! My Lord 
Gonfaloniere—you have daughters— 
Man—if you are one—look at her ! 
Is she: more fit than they are for a 
deed of blood ?—-Di Vasari !—Gonsal- 
vo !—Villain !—Usurer !—you are a 
man—young—passionate—can you 
look FP one a form as hers—and 
Vou. XX. 
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if she had sought your’ life: a 
thousand tiniest maf see it 
— disgraced, and ruined ?-—~ 
Gonfaloniere !—Count  Arestino !—~ 
Mercy ! This wretch I waste my words 
on. If he can do the deed—no matter 
with what cause—my words must be 
too useless to di him ‘from it !*: 

** Luigino Arionelli!” said the Gon- 
faloniere more mildly; “ why, if 
this female’s safety be so precious to 
you, do you not secure it, and answer 

€ questions which we propose ?” 

“It is because-———” The outlaw 
hesitated—*‘ Now, Gonfaloniere—you 
are a huinan creature—make that 
toad-like wretch take his base hands 
from her! Now she has fainted—let 
her not be bound! Villain! rogue! 
bare but one spot of her fair flesh ; 
and you shall yet expire in tortures ! 
—Marquis ! Now thanks and bless- 
ings! Let the villains stand from her. 
Captain ! Gentleman of honour! You 
wear a sword—I have seen you use it 
in the fight—support her—and may 
your own wife or sister never ask the 
same assistance, or lie in the same 
need !—All who know me—robber as . 
I am—know that I never inflicted in- 
jury, or insult, on a woman. © I sent 
back the Podesta of Trieste’s daughter 
to her father safe, and without ran~ 
som, when the villain churl refused to 
pay it. Why, thanks! Aurelia! Wife? 
Look up! Oh treat me—robber as I 
am—but as aman! Let me be free 
only to sustain her; and command or 
question what you will.” = 

‘* Luigino !” said the Marquis Ares- 
- who —— — affected 

y the outlaw’s passion ; though rea- 
sons — prevented his doing any~ 
thing which might be construed into 
the ee 
in merc is momentary 
delay ; cat is it that you o'er 
it to confess ?” 

* It is because—because,” conti- 
nued Arionelli, i y, but not 
violently, “‘ my is over—I have 
nothing to confess. It is because—as 
I stand in this danger—as I have a 
soul—I have nothing that can assist 
you in what you desire to know. When 
I was stopped and brought back to 
prison from my way to execution, I 
was ignorant even of how it arose that 
I was suspected of this crime. I saw 
your anxiety ppt cos — which 

a possessed ; 
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life for m 


fore I the truth. You will 


But it — now. 
The cloak which your people 

p> ahr cy herr: ay a we I 
know, have been taken from the Sig- 
nor Lorenzo di Vasari. But it was 
the —this is all I know—of a 
robber of my band, who died ten days 
before my apprehension.” 
Thecountenancesof the j dark. 
ened. ‘“ Where is this man ?” asked 
the secretary Benetti ; “‘ How did he 
obtain this spoil, and is he one of those 

already in our power?” 
“< He is dead, as I have declared 
already,” said Arionelli—“ dead of the 
I have proof of this. Send 
for the visitors of the Ospedale St Sul- 
pice, and ask whether two of them did 
not find, fourteen days since, in the 
upper floor of a deserted house in the 
Es 
; in same apartment, a gar- 
ment of bull’s hide, curiously fitted 
with a mask and horns? is last 
garment was mine—I named it before 
—and it was left there by accident. 
By the farther token, that the direc- 
tors of St Sulpice commanded the 
finders to burn it privately, lest its 
profane exhibition should scandalize 

the church.” 


the chief secretary to the Gonfaloniere ; 
“ the fact was known to us when it 
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and my comrades, be- 


CBee: 
was not unmoved by anything thas 
me - ape ) ching th ,” 

* We are. approachi é truth,” 
said he coldly ; ‘‘ but we must have 
it fully. Mark me, Arionelli! Your 
object is seen, and you deceive your. 
self to it can prevail. This dead 
robber, whom you would palm upon 
us, if ever he had existence, was your 
comrade, your follower. The crime 
for which you would make him an- 
swerable no single hand ever com. 
mitted ; and the spoil obtained was 
too large to have been so lightly dis. 
posed of, as you would persuade us, or 
concealed. Now listen to me. There 
are some in Florence know I am net 
used to trifle. The clue which lies in 
my hands now to my kinsman’s fate 
—whether of life or death—words 
will not induce me to give up. There. 
fore be wise, and speak at.once ; for, 
by the great Heaven, there is no hope 
that fraud or obstinacy will avail you! 
If you should find resolution enough 
to die silent under this torture, I will 
try whether your wife here has strength 
to be equally contumacious.” 

The rage of the hunted wolf wasin 
the robber’s countenance. He saw his 
danger—saw that he was caught in 
his own toils. The very error of his 
judges (more than their mercilessness) 
led inevitably to his destruction. 

“* Gonfaloniere !” he cried furious- 
ly—*‘ Gonsalvo di Vasari! Hold once 
more! Reflect—there is a line be- 
yond which human suffering does not 
pass! The meanest wretch in Flo 
rence, who cares not for his own life, 
holds the fate of the highest among 
ye at his mercy. You feel that you 
— not, for fifty ss titles 

possessions, commit this villainy 
you meditate, and let me live. There 
are others—companions—friends—re- 
fiect on it !—who will be left behind ; 
and whom an act like this will rouse 
to certain vengeance. You have no 
fault to charge on this helpless woman. 
You can gain nothing of that you 
seek from her. You sacrifice her to 
gain that which cannot be gained— 
for, so help me Heaven in my last 


’ hour, I have it not!—from me. Be 


ware! for no deed like that of tyran- 
and baseness ever passed unpunish- 
ed. Do not drive a trodden-down 


wretch to desperation! Do not rush 


Se ae 


in the annals of in 
cxime !—Or, tell me at-least, 
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ued Arionelli, passionately, “ if 
eek telucbanininsaiediadein 


have todeal with—Definitively—what 
is it that fe demand ?” 

« For the last time,” said Gonsalvo 
di Vasari, “ that this Court will deign 
to i confession as to the 
fate of my cousin, the Chevalier Lo- 


renzo. 

“ If he be dead ?” 

“ A token of his death; and the 

of its manner.” 

“ And though he de dead, shall Au- 
relia then be free?” 

The Gonfaloniere replied—“< Of 
that, you have our pledge.” 

The outlaw paused for a moment, 
anxiously, in thought—“< My 
Lord di Vasari,” he said, “I have 
already sworn that I had no share in 
= cousin’s fate. I believe that he 

fallen. But means of inquiry I 
have none, except by message to those 
who are beyond your warrant; and 
who knew more of Dominico Torelli’s 
latter course than I know. Who, but 
myself, can do an errand such as 
this? Who else can search out those 
who hold life only while they are not 
found? And me you will not part with? 
There is but one resource. Aurelia 
knows the haunts of my band; she 
can seek those whose aid I need, and 
will be trusted by them as myself. 
Let me then be carried back to prison ; 
and let her depart whither I direct ; 
and if in twenty-four hours, she re- 
turn not with some intelligence, my 
life shall answer the event. 
br Would it not be safer to reverse 

at arrangement?” said Gonsalvo, 
significantly, —“ to retain Aurelia here 
in prison ; and -suffer you, Arionelli, 
in whom I trust, more than you 
credit, to depart ?” 

A long silence followed, which was 
broken, at last, by the robber ; but 
the tone in which he spoke, and his 
Manner, was, for the first time, 
a contrasted with the expres- 
sion of his features. “ My Lord!” 
he said, interrupting the Gonfalo- 
niere, “ let us close this conference.” 
neat oe apr 
seeming unconcern ; is coun- 
tenance was deadly pale, and bis eye 
was livid and glassy, and his lips seem- 
ed to perform their office with an effort 
—as if some swelling in the threat 
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choked up the utterance.) “« The 


which Si Gonsalvo demands 
may funttechione dati dant 


had recollected. Two men of my band 
are now in your jails of Florence. 
One of them is named Vincentio Ras« 
telli: he is the lesser offender—set 
him free. Let Aurelia and myself 
then be carried back to prison—on- 
ly one demand must be conceded— 
t our dungeon shall be the same. 
Let Rastelli have free access to me at 
will, and free to go and come, 
unfollowed and unwatched, wherever 
I shall send him. Promise that, m 
bond being kept—before I die—I 
see Aurelia at liberty. And before 
midnight to-morrow, Signor Gonsalyo 
shall have that put into his hands, 
which shall for ever set his mind at 
rest as to the fate—whatever it has 
been—of Lorenzo di Vasari.” 
= oo a ee 
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It was the hour of midnight on the 
morrow ; and Gonsalvo di Vasari sat 
in his library alone ; and he rejoiced 
in the fortune of his arrangements. 
The robber Rastelli had been set at 
liberty. He had visited Arionelli in 
his prison. He had gone upon one 
mission and had returned as unsuc~ 
cessful; but at onee again, he had 
sped forth upon another. Was it pos~ 
sible that the outlaw might yet fail ?- 
Scarcely so! for Aurelia’s sake, his 
stre would be put forth to the 
utmost. Would the agent make sure 
of his own safety and ? This 
was not likely, for already he had: 
once returned; and. the fidelity of 
such people, generally, to their friends: 
and loaddon.(ednican stall Maaneets <0 
their enterprise and ferocity. 

It was not —— that Ario- 
nelli would have his course, with-. 
out feeling a strong reliance upon its 
success. A few hours then—nay, a few 
moments now—were to put in 
possession of that evidence, which 
would end ali doubt as to his ousin’s 
rich ppp Sry 
safety was promised ; but her li 
~—the evidence obtained—might be a 
‘matter for consideration. e out- 















robust, and his step firm ; it was the 
figure of the robber—of Rastelli. He 

a moment under the shadow 
of the church of St Benedick, as if to 
watch if any one observed him ; then 
crossed the square—the portico con- 
cealed him ;—but it was the hour— 
the very moment—it must be the 


essenger ! 
There was a hasty tap at the door of 
the cabinet-—— 

** My lord—he has come.” 

ae A mit him.” 

He did not stay. 

“* Where is his message ?” 

** My lord, it is here.’ 

The servant placed a small iron 
casket in the hands of his master; a 
folded packet accompanied it ; and re- 


Gonsalvo broke the seal of the pac- 
ket. There was not a word—the pa- 
per was blank. But it contained a 
small key, apparently that of the cas- 
ket, of a singular form and workman 


“ti 
he letter was a blank! The chest 
then, which was in his hands, contain- 
ed the secret? Gonsalvo hesitated. 
Was it fit that the deposit should be 
at once opened? Was it not more fit 
that the disclosure (whatever it was) 
should be + 6 maa the presence of 
the Gonfaloniere, and in the apart- 
ment of the Senate ? 

And yet it might be that the casket 
onmpned matter hostile to his desires, 
ei oe 


ws 
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“ Then lay us together for ever to rest, 
For the grave ends all strife, and all sorrow: 





rather than tending 
might be that the 


proof even of Lo» 
renzo’s death failed wholly ; and, such 


truth, once openly declared, couldine. 
ver be got rid of. - 

He poised the chest in his hands, 
It weighed heavily. What could:be 
its contents? Perhaps the writtencon. 
fession of Arionelli, or some of his 
eompanions. At all events the course 
of a private search was safe: a public 
one might be made formally, in the 
morning, if convenient. 

He took the key, secured the door, 
approached the taper, and cauti 
examined the lock of the casket. : 

The key entered freely. It turned 
in the lock. The bolt shot. The hand 
that lay upon the lid tightened its 
grasp to lift it open. 

At that moment the magazine with« 

in exploded. The chest, with a re. 
port that shook the apartment, burst 
into a thousand atoms. The house. 
hold of Di Vasari was alarmed. His 
domestics rushed in a body to their 
master’s chamber. They tried to en. 
ter; but the door was fast. They 
knocked ; but no answer was return- 
ed. While they stood irresolute in 
horror and alarm, an officer of justice, 
attended, came thundering at the gate. 
The prison of the Seralio had 
alarmed in the night. ‘The robber 
Arionelli, and his wife, were dead by 
poison, and the Gonfaloniere in coun- 
cil, desired the presence and assistance 
of Signor di Vasari. The affrighted 
domestics burst the door open. The 
message from the State was answered 
by the spectacle within. On the floor 
lay Gonsalvo di Vasari—dead ; his 
garments scorched ; his face and hands 
discoloured ; his body mangled with a 
shower of balls; and the shell of the 
fatal casket at his feet. 


As the sun, which, at eve, sinks in blood to the west, 
Rises calm and serene on the morrow !” 


Forty years had passed over from 
the date of these events ; andthe horrors 
of the plague of Florence were forgot- 
ten. tale lived in the recollection 
of a few old people who had escaped 
the wreck ; but their accounts wavered 
fiction and reality ; and were 





held as exaggerations among the ju- 
niors. Times had changed, and things 


had changed with them. The plow- 
share passed over that ground which 
had been the site of palaces, in the 
time of the pestilence ; and churches 
stood, and streets, where cemeteries 
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had been glutted with the remains of 
thousands. Those who listened to the 
stories of mortality—of five hundred 
dead in one week, and three hundred 
in another—counted the numbers, as 
men hear of thousands dead upon a 
field of battle: they believed the fact, 
because it was avouched, but scarcely 
gould understand the possibility. 

And, with the traces of the plague, 
other wonders of the time had disap- 

ed. The mystery of Lorenzo di 
Vasari's fate was forgotten. The des- 
perate revenge of the outlaw Arionelli, 
lived only in the songs of the lower 
classes, or in the legends of those who 
still exercised his dangerous profes- 
sion. The Count Arestino had long 
paid the debt which all men owe. His 
sins might, or they might not, be for- 
given; but he was gone to his reck- 
oning ;—had briefly indeed followed 
her whom his .vengeance had sent 
thither perhaps too soon. The great 
crowd who had lived in that earlier 
day were now departed, ur departing ; 
they gave up the post of action and 
existence to those who had been chil- 
dren in theie day. 

And in the Chateau Arestino new, 
there was feasting and all delight. It 
was the autumn again, and the hedges 
of myrtle on the banks of the Arno 
gave out their most delicious scent. 
The roses that hung faint with the 
noon day’s heat, gathered new life in 
the cool of the twilight, as they droop- 
ed their heads to drink of that fresh 
stream ; and: the last rays of the sun 
fell with a mellowed brightness upon 
the red and yellow leaves of the ches- 
nut tree, or lingered, where the eye 
paused with less effort, among 
dark ne branches of the olive. 

And, in the halls of the Castle too, 
there was a sound of music, and of 
dancing, and of revelry. And gay 
forms flitted lightly along its lofty 
corridors, or dashed in mimic pursuit, 
with the light step, and lighter laugh, 
of youth, through its water-side ar- 
bours and gardens. And there were 
gallant forms of cavaliers, their crests 
nodding brightly in the sun ; and fair, 
transparent, sylph-like figures of fe- 
males, their flowing drapery catching 
in the light breeze, and but adorning 
the form it seemed to hide, sported 


gaily through hall and bower. That _ 
y was the new lord’s wedding-day- 


He had wandered long abroad, un- 
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knowing of his rich inheritance. But 
all since his return was splendour 
and fitting and decoration: For, he 
had sighed sometimes at the thon 

of that palace when he had little ; 
to possess it. And now it wouldbe« 
come his favourite seat—he Kept his 
day of bridal there. Ree: 

And his bride was come, and her 
fair bride’s-maids ;-and she was wel- 
comed by the grey-haired domestics 
who hoped to live yet in ease and 
comfort from her bounty. And all 
was gaiety and sparkle. There: was 
the light boat plied upon the river, 
filled with such freight as showed as 
though the nymphs fabled to dwell in 
ocean’s depths had risen to glide upon 
its surface. And the speckled trout 
checked at the nee or snapped 
the brittle wand, while shouts of tri- 
umph or of laughter—equally gay— 
hailed his appearance above water, or 
his escape. 

And in the midst of all this tumult, 
the bride and her attendants, with 
girlish curiosity, wandered 
the rich saloons, and even through eve~ 
ry chamber in the castle. The pictures 
—the china — the statues — nothing 
was spared from their curious view. 
* And what was this? And whenee 
came that? This painting, was it from 
Venice or from Rome ? That armour, _ 
was it of the French or of the Danish 
workmanship? Those jewels too— 
and those rich plumes, now of past 


fashion, that the Garde-robe,;— 
whose had they been?: from what 
great ancestor of Theodore’s had they 


descended ?” 

The attentive Governante’s answer 
was alwaysready. She had the know- 
ledge on the memory fitting to her 
station. The china was from one il-~ 
lustrious house—the sta i 
cession, from another im 
had belonged to the first, vite the 
third Lord of Arestino, famous for his 
conduct in the wars of Charlemagne; 
against the Saracens, or elsewherey 
But the jewels and plumes had been 
the property of the Lady Angiolina 
Arestino, the wife of the last Count 
Ubaldi, and one of the handsomest 
women of her time ;—* Who died,” 
said the ancient governante, “on this 
very day forty-four years, even on the 
very night of the Vigil of St Luke; 
and on the same night that the young 
Chevalier di Vasari, whom some— 
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Heaven pardon them !—accounted her. 
lover, was basely murdered. How my: 
lady met her death, some doubted, for 

Lord Arestino was of an unfor- 
pape , and severe! But it was 
a strange business, at least for the 
Chevalier and his attendant, who dis- 
appeared on that night, and no traces 
were ever heard of them more!” 

** But the Chevalier’s body was 
found, was it not, good Beatrice?” said 
_a fair Florentine girl ; ‘‘ I am sure I 
have heard that it was; and that he 
was one of the noblest cavaliers of his 
time. And that is a beautiful bust— 
if it was like him—which stands in 
the Church of St Marco, on the tomb 
erected. to his memory!” 

** His body was found, with your 
ladyship’s leave, three months after 
he was wane: but never the per- 
sons by whom he met his death. And 
up to this time, the servant who wait- 
ed on him, and who I always thought 
had a share in his murder, has never 
been heard of. Some say that there 
were signs of his escape to France ; 
and that his master’s famous black 
horse, Bayard, was many years after- 
wards recognised in the capital of that 
country. I do not know how that 
was; but I just recollect the finding 
of the Chevalier Lorenzo's body, poor 
gentleman ! He was found dead in a 
ravine, spel + — a i 
city ; stri of ev i 
ws doubt by those who had robbed 
and murd him ; and would never 
have been recognised, but for his 
sword ; which was found beside him, 
lying broken within a few yards of 

\- where he fell !” 

* But the Count Ubaldi——, my 
Lord Theodore’s ancestor—he died, 
too, early—did he not?” said the fair 

Amina. 


ina. 
u did, by your ladyship’s plea- 
sure—alas! he did: Soon after his 
lady, and her death was sudden—it 
was said that she was poisoned. It 
was all in the dreadful time of the 
plague ; before the eldest of you, fair 
i ‘ore your mothers almost, 
I might say—were born. Poor lady ! 
it was in this very chamber, this cham-~ 
ber we now stand in, that she died.” 
** Good Heaven!” said the Lady 
Amina, “ in this chamber? Surely 
this was not the Countess Angiolina’s 
bed on which I am leaning?” 
“* Not the bed, your ladyship,” said 
Beatrice, “ but all the other furniture 





of the room is exactly the same. These 
are the pictures which used to hangiy 
it; and the marble busts ; and -thoge 
fine flower vases, of which my lady wag 
so fond. This cabinet contained: her, 
jewels, and many of them remain stil; 
Some of the diamonds his Jordshj 

the count, presented to the nuns 


St Agnes la Fontagna. But the turs* 


quoises are here, that my lady wore 
mightily, for they became her com~ 
plexion. And the pearls, too; but 
they are spoiled, quite black with age 
and want of wearing! That robex 
chest, too—I pray your ladyship’s 
don for the dust upon it—this 
ouse has been unused and empty so 
long—and servants will neglect where 
one is not always—that chest was her 
ladyship’s, and I dare say contains 
choice fineries, for it stood always in 
her chamber, and has never been 
opened since she died.” 

This last fact seemed more extraor- 
dinary than any of the wonders which 
had preceded it. ‘ Has it really never 
been opened !” said the young Lad 
Olympia. “‘ But what a pity that 
beautiful ornaments should have been 
left to decay !” 

“* Never opened, may it please your 
ladyship, nor could it, but by vio« 
lence,” returned the governante. “For 
it is a Spanish piece of work, and was 
sold to my lady by a foreign mer 
chant, who told the secret of opening 
it only to her. It opens, your lady- 
ship sees, with some spring—Heaven 
knows where! but there is neither 
lock nor bolt. Nobody could open it 
ever but my lady; and I am sure, 
since I lived in this house, I have 
tried a hundred times.” 

There could scarcely fail, in such an 
assembly, to be some desire, as strong 
as the governante’s, tosee the fair Coun- 
tess’s hidden treasure : but the having 
toopen the chest by force wasa difficul- 
ty too formidable rather to surmount. 
To have performed such a feat (inde- 
pendent of any other objection) would 
apparently have required strong as- 
sistance ; and theretore, whatever an- 
xiety curiosity felt, modesty checked 
its expression ; and the gay party pro- 
ceeded on their rambling review, 
amidst various strange -conjectures as 
to the manner of Di Vasari’s death ; 
or comments upon the conduct of the 
Count Ubaldi, and the unhappy fate 
of his ‘fair lady. 

But, at the close of the évening, 
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when the rose loudest, and the 
feast wen oll enlivening the hall, 
there pee igh vm ee wey 4 mr Pood 
ide with li ta’ e 
glide gallery, and seunrdie li he blue 
chamber ;—it was the beautiful bride 
—the Lady a + mgr 
eompanion, Olympia Montefiore. 
'. The Lady Amina led the way, 
laughing ; but there was a touch of 
apprehension mingled in her smile.— 
“ For Heaven’s sake,” said she, pau- 
sing in the doorway, “ let us go 


“ What folly ! what can we have to 
apprehend !” was the reply. 

“ But Theodore may have missed 
us. 

“ And if he has!—Is it not his 
wedding-night, and can anything you 
do displease him? Besides—to-mor- 
row he will cause the chest to be open- 
ed himself.” 

“ Then let us wait until to-mor- 
row ; and we can then see it.” 

“ Yes! and then everybody will 
have seen it—and it will not be worth 
seeing !” 

As the beautiful tempter passed her 
companion, and knelt beside the case, 
her figure looked like that of Psyche, 
bending on the couch of Cupid. 

‘* If we should not be able to open 
it after all!” said the bride, half fear- 
ful, half laughing. 

* We will—depend on me,” said 


Di Vasali—A Talé of Florence. Chap, IV. 


the other, anxious and excited, “ I 
know the secret of these S 

chests. My father has are 
common now in Venice—the spring 
is concealed-——but once know the si< 
— of it—as I do—and it is sim- 


** But—I tremble all over !” 

** Why, what nonsense !” 

** But—I'll go away, if you don’t 
stop.” 

“ But only think how we shall la 
at Laviniaand Euryanthe! Now—h 
the taper. It is but one touch. Now 
—I have it. There !—do you see ?— 
Now—Amina—now—bold here— 
help me while I lift the lid——” - + 


Within the chest there lay a skeleton 
—-stretched at its length, and bleach- 
ed to whiteness. There was a jewel 
mocked one of the bony fingers ; and 
a corslet of mail enclosed the trunk. 
And the right hand clutched—as 
though yet in question—a long and 
massive dagger. Its handle was of 
gold embossed ; its blade was of the 
manufacture of Damascus. And, on 
that blade, though rusted here and 
there, were characters which still ap- 
peared distinctly. Their pale bright- 
ness flashed, as the light of the taper 
fell upon them; they formed the 
name—and they told the fortunes— 
of Dit Vasart 











Rossta has for a century looked to 
the seizure of Constantinople. It has 
been her object in war, in , and 
in that anxious and unsteady interval 
between peace and war that has so 
often kept, and kecps at this hour, 
Turkey and Russia like two tigers 
eouching at each other. The whole 

icy of Russia, from the day when 

broke the power of Sweden at 
Pultowa, and fighting no longer for 
life, felt himself strong enough to fight 
for ambition—through the brilliant 
and warlike reign of Catherine, down 
to the perplexed and struggling sys- 
tem of Alexander, was the possession 
of European Turkey. The wars on 
the vast and various — of the wa 
pire—an empire even extendi 
over almost 4 third of the old teeule 
and touching at once the Baltic and 
the Sea of Japan—have all borne a 
final reference to this paramount pos- 
session. Turkey was the great meri- 
dian 7 which all their places in the 
map of Russian aggrandizement have 
been calculated. 

In the cessation of European war, 
Russia has habitually prepared for hos- 
tility by the double measure of keep- 
ing @ vast army in the exercise of war, 

of sing down her frontier to- 
wards the empire of the Sultan. In 
the gradual seizure of thenorthern pro- 
vinces of Persia, and even in the esta- 
blishment of a corps of troops on the 
shores of the Aral, it is impossible to 
conceive that her romance should have 
extended to the conquest even of Per- 
sia. India must be altogether beyond 
her grasp as a permanent ion. 
She has a more solid and splendid 
treasure nearer home. But Persia, as 
an ally, might operate a most power- 
ful part in the fall of Turkey. A vi- 
gorous invasion of Asia Minor would 
se at the instant the whole ac- 

tive force of the Asiatic Beys; they 
must remain with their lewjes to re- 
pel an old enemy, excited against 
them by old religious and political 
hatred ; and now probably directed 
by the skill of Russian officers. The 
southern coast of the Black Sea 

lies open ; and in six months after 
the first shot was fired, there might 
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not be an Asiatic in arms in the Rue 
ropean dominions of Turkey. This ig 
more than conjecture. On the late 
menace of Russian war, the Sultan was 
startled on his throne by the tramp- 
ling of the Persian cavalry. Every 
Pashalik, from the Euphrates to the 
Bosphorus, was in alarm ; and if the 
invasion had poured into the open 
plains, it might have left the Vizier. 
on the banks of the Danube, without 
an army. But the Russian diplomacy 
at the Porte was checked by a superior 
influence. England had interposed— 
a feeble and dubious treaty was made 
—and the Persian auxiliaries submis- 
sively turned their bridles back to Te- 
heran. 

To repress the interference of Eng. 
land has been the palpable purpose of 
the Russian establishment on the north 
of India. Final possession of the 
* Golden Peninsula” would be im- 
possible. But a Russian invasion must 

roduce hazard and havoc incalcula- 

le. No native Russian army could 
meet the powerful and disciplined 
force which holds British India. Pitch. 
ed battles would rapidly show the in- 
feriority of the Russian serf to the 
British soldier, or ‘even to the Indian 
led on by British bravery. But it 
would be a war not of science, but of 
universal confusion ; not of brave men 
meeting brave men in the fair field, 
but of barbarians untameable as their 
own storms and snows, overwhelming 
the whole territory in one vast wave. 
The troops of Gengiz and Timour are 
lying idle in the desert. But India 
is their natural prey. The sound of 
the Russian trumpet, that called them 
in our time to even the remote and iron 
struggle with France, and was echoed 
frem both sides of the Ural, would be 
obeyed with still fiercer exultation, 
when it called them to the near and 
luxurious spoil of India—the land of 
their hereditary triumphs, and bound 
up with all their remembrances of 
the great chieftains who had made the 
Tartar spear the terror of the world. 
An inexhaustible population, of which 
every man was a soldier, would be 
poured into the bosom of India. The 
country now lies like a great sea ina 
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reluctant calm. But its nature is agi- 
tation; and the first plunge of the 
Tartar tribes from the ridge of the 
Himmaleh, would rouse every clan 
and province, from the mountains to 
Cape Comorin, into a clash and con- 
vulsion of war, indescribable and im- 
measurable. 

To keep England from the field of 
Turkish battle by the fear of an inva~ 
sion of India, has been the almost ac- 
knowledged policy of Russia during 
the last thirty years. With the ally 
thus withheld, and the assailant thus 
urged, with the mass of the Russian 
army constantly cantoned on the fron- 
tier of the neutral ground of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, ready to overflow 
it at a signal from St Petersburgh, and 
pour into the Turkish provinces before 
any European court could throw it- 
self between the Sultan and ruin— 
with the ancient passion of the Rus- 
sians for the conquest of Constantino- 
ple ; and with “ The road to Constan- 
tinople” inscribed on the gate of their 
capital, it must be singularly diffi- 
cult to doubt that the cabinet of St 
Petersburgh looked with at least pecu- 
liar favour on the auspicious patriot- 
ism which chose a Russian province 


for the formation of its plans against 
the Ottoman. 

It is remarkable, that at the period 
when the committee of the Hetaira 
were already in full activity, and on 
the point of putting the whole insur- 
rection to hazard by precipitating their 


revolt, they should have been checked 
in their way to ruin by a Russian Mi- 
nister ; a man high in the Imperial 
confidence, and at that moment acci- 
dentally visiting his relatives in Corfu. 
The evidence is made still clearer by 
the fact, that this Minister, the Count 
Capo d’Istria, drew up a public docu- 
ment—* Observations on the Means 
of meliorating the Condition of the 
Greeks,” —dissuading them from rash- 
hess, and advising the most complete 
connexion of all political objects with 
the interests of the Greek Church, as 
the grand deposit of the popular in- 
fluence. It is not less striking, that 
the fiery indignation of Greek patriot- 
ism instantly returned the sword into 
the sheath, in submission to this mo- 
nitor ; and that, for a year and a half, 
there was no attempt at insurrection. 

But the whole materiel was ready ; 
and in the year 1821, the Hetairists, 
nee the tumults in the Rus« 

Vou, 
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sian frontier provinces, the menace of 
Russian war, and the rebellion of Ali 
Pasha, raised the standard, and, dis- 
regarding alike the advice of Russia 
and the power of Turkey, rushed 
headlong into war. Ypsilanti, the 
son of a Fauariot Greek, who had been 
governor of Wallachia, was the leader. 
Ypsilanti himself was a Major-Gene« 
ral.in the Russian service, and had 
obtained two years leave of absence, 
which he had devoted to laying the 
foundation of the revolts. But the 
time was unlucky ; it broke out during 
the sitting of the Congress of Lay- 
bach. It was presumed by the assem- 
bled diplomatists that there was a con= 
nexion between the Neapolitan Car 
bonari and the Hetaira. It was said 
that correspondence had been detect~ 
ed ; it was notorious that the Hetairists 
had publicly exulted in the temporary 
triumphs of the Carbonari. As a Con 
servator of the Continental System, 
and as an ally of Austria, Alexander 
had no alternative. He instantly is- 
sued a formal disclaimer of Y psilanti’s 
enterprize. This was the deathblow. 
The Greek force had taken 

sion of the capitals of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. They were abandoned ; 
Ypsilanti’s troops, after a fruitless ate 
tack upon a division of the Turkish 
army, were forced to retire ; they dis- 
banded themselves, and their Chief, 
flying across the Austrian frontier, 
was seized and thrown into a dun- 
geon. 

It is one of the great lessons of 
history, that a government can scarce= 
ly be ruined but by itself ; it is equally 
a solemn truth that injustice and cru« 
elty are sure to be deeply avenged. 
The northern insurrection had ; - 
ed. Ali Pasha, deserted by the Greeks, 
was inclosed in his castle, never to 
leave it with life. The tumult in the 
Western Hellas had sunk into trivial 
and passing disturbance. But thespirit 
of the Ottoman was still to have its 
old offéring of carnage; and it was 
heightened with all the circumstances 
of infidel insult and profanation that 
could embitter the crime. To this 
gratuitous bloodshed, Turkey owes the 
revival, the extent, and the desperate 

verance, of the Greek insurrec- 

tion. On Easter-day, the chief festival 

of the Greek Church, the order was 

issued for the seizure of G ius, 

the: Patriarch of Constantinople and 

Primate of the — He had been 
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‘appoi by the Porte, and was alto« 
unconnected with politics. But 
the purpose was to terrify the Clergy, 
and through them the people. This 
iman, at seventy years of age, was, with 
three Archbishops, hung up at the 
gate of the church in which he had 
just performed divine service. To add 
to the ignominy of this execution, if 
possible, the Primate’s body was given 
to the Jews to be dragged through the 
streets! This most atrocious act was 
followed up by the demolition of se- 
veral of the churches, and a series of 
attackson the Greeksscattered through 
the Turkish towns, in which thirty 
thousand lives are said to have been 
sacrificed ! 
But the policy of blood is always 


_ short-sighted. The Greeks, recovered 


from their first terror, were roused 
into determined resistance by the be- 
lief that their extermination was de- 
cided on in the councils of the Porte. 
But the fount of the insurrection was 
in the priesthood, who saw in the 
death of their Primate their own sen- 
tence. They were powerful with the 
people, and they exerted their power. 
ey declared, that the utter ruin of 
the National Church was the resolve 
of the Infidel. They pointed to the 
wrecks of their semiples ; they invoked 
the injured sanctity of their dead Pa- 
triarch ; they repeated, with the rude 
but deep eloquence of wrath and des- 
ir, the mnumerable insults, the 
aughty excesses, the long train of 
oppressions borne by the legitimate 
successors of the heroes and saints of 
Greece ; and they sowed the realm 
with that seed of inveterate hostility, 
which no time and no triumph will 
ever be able to extirpate ; which will 
cover the soil on the first withdrawing 
of the foot that tramples it, and is 
become a living principle in the bosom 
of the land. 
The insurrection had already bro- 
ken out, and the three islands, Hydra, 
Ipsara, and Spezzia, were preparing 


‘to take a part in it. They had grown 


into naval power by trade, and the 
n monopoly of the Turkish 
and Mediterranean conveyance of corn 
during the French war. Their ships 
were slight and of small burthen, but 
they were not unfitted for the pecu- 
liar navigation of a sea abounding in 
islands and narrow channels, and 
liable to those sudden bursts of tem- 


‘pest which drive a small vessel into 
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the first creek that tt can find, Hut 
drive a large one on shdre. Theé foree 
of the islands amounted to nearly 
ninety vessels, of the general burthen 
of two hundred and fifty tons, and 
carrying seldom less than twelve guns. 
The Turkish navy is composed of 
some of the finest ships in the world: 
and a single seventy-four would have 
blown the island fleet out of the wa. 
ter. But it is a striking instance of the 
impotence of mere strength against 
courage and dexterity, that the small. 
est vessel of the islanders has since 
been a terror to the Turks, and that 
the whole naval force of the Sultan 
has been unable to make any impres- 
sion on their feeble flotilla. The 
Turkish fleet had put to sea on the 
commencement of the insurrection. It 
was followed and manceuvred round 


‘by the Hydriots. One of the two. 


deckers wasaccidentally separated from 
the squadron off Lesbos. The Greeks 
attacked it ; the Turks fight their ships 
boldly, but they were now assailed by a 
new and fearful shape of war. A small 
vessel ran in under their guns. Before 
they could sink it, a volume of flame 
burst through its decks. To cut it 
away was now impossible, for it clung 
by cramp irons to the sides of the two- 
decker. The flame soon shot up the 
rigging of the Turk. In a few mi- 
nutes more the vessel exploded—the 
fire enveloped the enemy, and before 
daylight, nothing remained of both 
but ashes. This system of brulots, or 
fire-ships, has been since practised on 
a more extensive scale, and the Turk- 
ish fleet has experienced many a dead- 
ly blow from the intrepidity with 
which the gallant incendiaries’ have 
hunted their floating castles through 
the Mediterranean. 

On the 7th of March 1821, Alex- 
ander Ypsilanti had marched into 
Moldavia, and issued his proclamation 
to the Greeks to rise. On the 22d of 
April the Turks had perpetrated the 
butchery of the Greek Primate and 
Priests at Constantinople. In May, 
the Turkish squadron had sailed to 
sweep the Levant ; and in June, the 
insurgents were already masters of the 
Morea, and almost the entire of the 


-open country of Northern Greece. 


The Turkish military, governors, and 
people, had taken refuge in the towns, 
and the war had become a war of 
si * Molvasia, on the eastern coast 
of and Novarino, on the site 
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of the ancient Pylos in Messenia were 
invested, and severely pressed. The 
Turks, exhausted by famine, at length 
demanded to capitulate. But now the 
murders of Constantinople were to be 
avenged. The garrisons, half disarm- 
ed by an imperfect capitulation, and 

et partially resisting, were attacked 
by the troops, reinforced by the armed 
peasantry of the hills, who came down 
infuriated by the slaughter of their 
priests. The forms and faith of civili- 
zed war, but little known to either the 
besiegers or besieged, were unhesita- 
tingly disregarded—the Greeks saw 
only their oppressors in their captives 
in rushed through the gates and 
fell pen them with the double fury 
of old hate and recent vengeance. 
Some hundreds were saved from this 
slaughter by the humanity of the 
Greek leaders; but if the death of 
the Patriarch was to be atoned by 
blood, on those days it was prodigally 
atoned. 

A still more memorable and me- 
lancholy triumph distinguished this 
first year of Greek Independence. Tri- 
politza was the chief city of the Turk- 
ish Government in the Morea ; its po- 
pulation was between twenty and thirty 
thousand ; it was fortified, though with 
a rudeness that might have made it an 
easy capture by European science ; it 
presented a most formidable obstacle 
to the inexperience and naked assault 
of the native force. But success had 
raised the national boldness, and with 
an army inferior in numbers to the 
garrison, aud with but half a dozen 
cannon, the Greeks advanced to the 
siege of a fortress seated on a com- 
manding position, crowded with Turks 
determined to fight to the last, and 
with a disciplined force of about four 
thousand troops, chiefly Albanians, 
the whole under the command of the 
Kihaya, or Lieutenant of the Pasha. 
Its position, on the border of one of 
the time plains of the Morea, kept 
the Greeks at a distance, while the 
Turkish cavalry could sweep the level 
country. But the decay of forage soon 
destroyed the cavalry, and then the 
Greek marksmen descended from the 
ridges of Mount Menolus, and after 
a long succession of skirmishes, esta- 
blished, themselves in’ the vineyards 
and suburbs. Famine began to be felt 
in thecity. The habitual waste, gross- 
ness, and insubordination of the Turk- 
ish armies, increased the evil. The 
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autumnal fevers broke out; and after 
sustaining indescribable miseries,’ the 
Kihaya proposed to capitulate. The 
absence of Demetrius Ypsilanti and 
his European officers, and the wantef 
confidence in Greek faith, retarded the 
negotiation; but, in the meantime, 
the Greek troops in garrison had made 
terms for themselves, and marched 
out in the face of day. Both armies 
were now impatient of the lingering 
conferences between their chieftains, 
but the catastrophe was totally unex- 
pected ; it came like a thunderbolt. 
In the cessation of hostilities, the 
Greeks had been, in the volatile spirit 
of their nation, accustomed to ap- 
proach the walls, and converse with 
the sentinels. The conversation had 
at length turned to traffic, aud they 
bartered fruit and provisions for the 
less useful money of the besieged. On 
the fifth of October, a party of Greek 
idlers had been thus suffered to come 
up to one of the gates with fruit. 
Some of them were lifted up on the 
ramparts with a basket of grapes, to 
conduct their barter with more ease. 
The Turks probably having nothing 
else to give, rashly gave their arms. 
Whether there was a quarrel, or whe- 
ther the temptation of seeing their old 
torturers in their power was too strong 
for the Greeks, the unfortunate sen- 
tinels were seen suddenly attacked and 
thrown from the walls. Their assail- 
ants themselves now in imminent dan- 
ger, called to their countrymen who 
were gazing at the, foot of the ram- 
part ;—at last the standard of the Cross 
was seen waving above. The sight 
was irresistible—the cry that Tripo- 
litza was taken, ran like electricity 
through the camp. The whole army 
rushed full-speed to the gates, and the 
city was instantly a scene of desperate 
battle and unrestrainable slaughter. 
The Turks fought with characteristic 
fierceness, and continued the fire of 
cannon and musketry from the ram- 
parts, until they were trampled down 
by multitudes. The battle of scimitar 
and musket continued through the 
streets and houses for many hours. 
All obedience to officers was at an end, 
national injuries, personal wrongs, 
love of plunder, the thirst of blood 
inflamed by wounds, and the furious 
fever of long-delayed possession, drove 
the Greeks like a rp Repo over 
the broken strength of their enemies. 


The expectation of the fall of Tripo- 
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litza had been long diffused reer | 
the mountaineers, and it is said, 
may well be believed, that many fa- 
thers and husbands had been drawn 
dewn to share in the triumph over 
those walls, which reminded them of so 
many days of misery. It is a striking 
proof of this feeling, that the great 
object of peasant vengeance was the 
of the Bey. It had been the 
chief place of the tyranny which had 
so.often torn their wives and children 
from their cottages: and they deter- 
mined that not a vestige of this citadel 
of blood and barbarian voluptuous- 
ness should remain. A Turkish troop 
of some hundreds had taken refuge in 
the palace. It was set on fire, and 
burned down. Even with this the 
try were not to be appeased. 
They crowded round the ruins with 
shouts of exultation, and razed the 
very ruins tothe ground. This scene 
of retribution lasted two dreadful days. 
On the second evening the number of 
the slaughtered Turks amounted to no 
less than six thousand. The city was 
one tremendous spectacle of ravage 
-and burning, of the dying from fa- 
mine, and the dead frem pestilence 
and the sword. 

The success of the armies now led 
to the establishment of an administra- 
tion, and the chief names which have 
since become familiar, were now first 
brought forward. The august Alex- 
ander Mavrokordato had joined the 
army—he was a Greek of the Fanar, 
had lived much in France ; and, if 
diplomatic dexterity, and knowledge 
of courts, could save a country in the 
day of war, might have done good ser« 
vice. Demetrius Ypsilanti had joined 
the army before Tripolitza, under a 
commission from his brother, and had 
obtained the command under the im- 
pression that he had brought money 
and stores with him. Yet the chief 
—— of his popularity may have 

nm his presumed connexion with 
Russia, obviously strengthened as the 
idea was by the presence of two Rus- 
sian agents in his suite, one of whom, 


Condiotti, had been in the household © 


of the Russian minister. But Ypsi- 
lanti was only twenty-two years old, 
and his habitual mildness, and culti- 
vated habits, increased the disqualifi- 
cation of his years for the conduct of 
his wild and fickle nation. A third 
leader, Mavromikhali, formerly ap- 
pointed Bey of Maina by the Porte, 








soon sunk into obscurity. But the 
fourth was the true warrior of Greece, 
in habits, passions, and powers; of 
daring courage—of fierce resentments 
—of wey sagacity, and of that irre. 
strainable love of possession which des 
feats all the noble qualities of the 
national mind—Constantine ‘Koloko« 
troni. 

This man was cast in the mould of 
the Homeric age. It is impossible to 
contemplate the [liad and Odyssey 
without doing homage to the almost 
miraculous power with which they 
stamp truth on scenes and characters, 
It has been long known that the tra« 
veller might take them as guides 
through Greece at this hour. But the 
verisimilitude of human character was 
reserved to be brought out by our own 
stirring time. The sullen and stag 
nant despotism that had overwhelm. 
ed Greece, has been, at least, shaken, 
and we can catch glimpses of the 
strange yet noble ruins, covered by 
those waters of death from the eyes of 
our fathers. 

The boundless admiration lavished 
on Homer, has been, perhaps, more 
distinguished for its profusion than 
its judgment. The true ground of the 
great poet’s praise has been neglected 
in comparison with the splendour of 
his incidents, the living rapidity of his 
narrative, the rich and yet simple 
grandeur of his language. Yet these 
may be but the higher displays of 
means common to all poetic genius. 
In the sudden opening of the grand 
theatric vision, we may be dazzled by 
the painting, the gold, and the archi- 
tecture—all the inferior glories of the 
scene—to the forgetfulness of the sub- 
limer working of life and passion upon 
the stage. 

It is his conception of character 
that gives to us the most resistless 
evidence of his genius. How a man 
living three thousand years ago— 
when civilization was almost confined 
toa corner of Asia, and had but touch< 
ed on the border of Greece, and when 
that civilization was so palpably im- 
perfect, mingled with so much of the 
coarseness of barbarian life, with the 
menial services of women, even of 
rank ; with piracies by the highest 
chieftains ; with human sacrifices ; 
and with the most fatal obstruction 
ofall, perpetual predatory war—should 
have been empowered to transmit to 
us so various and noble, yet so distinct 
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and characteristic a series of human- 
ity, is among the most singular pro- 


ems. 

Plutarch’makes the nearest approach 
to his bold minuteness of detail, yet 
Plutarch is romantic and improbable 
to him. Even the distinction between 
the Ionian and the Greek of the main 
and islands, is marked with a force 
and beauty imperishable. The ge- 
nerous bravery of the Hectors and 

ons, less the fierce courage of 

the soldier than the lofty fortitude of 
the king ; the high-minded devotion 
to a cause marked with ruin ; and the 
firm perseverance in a patriotic strug- 
gle leotigh all hazards, and under 
the full consciousness that it was to 
cost their blood ; are conceptions that 
might seem to belong to the highest 
refinement of an age of philosophy 
and cultivation. But this calm and 
lordly nature of the Ionian Greek, for 
Homer’s Trojans are evidently Greek, 
speaking the same language, adopting 
same customs, and connected by 
the same lineage, is to be equalled in 
vigour and animation only by the 
Greek enemy. The army of Aga- 
memnon exhibits a train of colossal 
characters, conceived with the indivi- 
duality, yet impressed with the gene-~ 
ral grandeur of the sculpture of Phi- 
dias. The majestic consciousness of 
supremacy of the king and leader of 
the host ; the bold, short-sighted, la- 
borious courage of Ajax; the mix- 
ture of intrepidity and skill ; the true 
Greek spirit of Diomede ; the habi- 
tual dexterity, subtlety, and self-pos- 
session of Sian, less a watrior, or 
perhaps even a statesman, than a man 
of exhaustless stratagem in field and 
council ; and last, and most living of 
all, the heto of the war, the Achilles, 
the perfection of béauty, fiery valour, 
swift passion, and filial and friendly 
tenderness. The inimitable power 
that conceived the character, may be 
in some degree judged from the error 
of Horace, even in the most refined 
age of the ancient world. The “‘jura 
sibi neget nata,” and the “ nil non ar- 
roget urmis,” are coarse, compared to 
Homer’s creation. Achilles does not 
deny that laws are made for him, for 
he acknowledges the severe right of 
Agamemnon ; and though he mur- 
murs at the privation of the captive 
won by his own sword, yet makes no 
resistance. He shows his displeasure 
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only in the legitimate way of with« 
drawing from the field ; AS quietly 
and eontemptuously leaving it to time 
to teach the injurious king the value 
of the ally whom he has insulted. 
His reception of the mission sent to 
solicit him back, is in the finest tone 
of manners. The distinction which 
he makes between the envoys during 
the conference, his gentle remem« 
brance of his old guardian, and the 
line which he draws between the bu« 
siness of the mission and the ns, 
could have no superior in the most 
cultivated public life of the present 
day. His resentment is justifiable, 
and he has a right to vindicate him- 
self from the overstrained exercise of 
the king’s powers. But he at length 
starts forth, abandoning not his re« 
sentment, but hfs inactivity for a sin- 
gle purpose, made paramount by his 
religion and his affection ; and thus, in 
obedience to the two most exalted im- 
pulses of our nature, rushes to the 
field. His sacrifice of the Trojans in 
the battle, and his insults to the bod 
of Hector, are the results of mingl 
superstition and feelings wrought up 
to fury. But his tears at the sight of 
the father of his dead enemy, and his 
surrender of the body which he had 
reserved as the last atonement to the 
memory of his friend, are true fo pas- 
sion in a noble nature. But the finest 
touch of Homer is the melancholy of 
Achilles, the tinge of lofty disconso- 
lateness that subdues the whole eo- 
louring ; the proud, yet sad consci< 
ausness of premature death, that fills 
the spirit of the hero with a sense of 
perpetual, yet resolved sacrifice ; that 
andeur of resignation which makes 
im see glory as a phantom, yet a 
phantom which it is his high duty to 
ursue, in scorn of the enjoyments of 
umbler existence ; feeling every tri- 
umph but as a more rapid advance to 
the grave, as a man sees the sun burn- 
ing out in broader pomp as it goes 
down. The Achilles of Horace would 
be a barbarian, headlong, ferocious, 
and disdainful of the necessary forms 
of society, a rude trampler on the laws, 
and altogether a shape of rapine and 
revenge. Still the truth of nature has 
been preserved in the characteristics 
of the Ionian and the Greek. The 
Asiatic of Homer is magnificent, pro< 
digal of his blood, careless of strata- 
gem. The Greek is dexterous in de- 
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in overreaching, (as in the 
Glaacus and Diomede,) 
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gain his su 

y the ove His only su- 
ty is in military discipline. 

throwing aside details ; the ge- 
of Homer will not receive its due 
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ians of his own country ; with 
generalization, the comparative 
feebleness, the ferocity and habitual 
want of graceful and gentle qualities 
in the heroes and heroines of the stage 
of Athens, even when Athens was in 
its hour of supremacy, of arts and 
arms, when the treasures of the isl- 
ands poured into it a tide of gold, 
when its les were crowded with 
the trophies of Persia, when the pub- 
lic spirit was elevated to the summit 
of exultation and brilliant activity ; 
and when Pericles, ‘‘ The Olympian !” 
as he was called by his countrymen, 
looking up to his legheues and wis- 
dom as scarcely mortal, gave laws to 
Greece from palaces and temples built 
by Phidias. 

Still Homer must have conceived 
from Nature. For to follow Nature, 
avoiding all that makes the repulsive 

iarities of life, yet retaining all 


F, 


’ its essentials, is the task and the tri- 


umph of the most illustrious poetic 
faculty. He must have seen Asiatics 
_ in saa hee 73 and magnificent in 

palace ; heroic men starting up from 
their leose-robed and seine in« 
dulgence of domestic life, and rushing 
to set all upon the hazard, with a 
haughty and generous disregard of 
—— suffering. The sovereigns of 

~armed vassals, many and clamo- 
rous and fugitive as the flights of sum- 
mer-birds ; the lords of studs of horses 
of matchless speed and beauty, of the 
sculptured chariot, and the purple 
robe, and the armour blazing with 
jewels and gold. He must, on the 
other hand, have seen in Greece the 
subtle spirit, the men of more perse- 
vering enterprize, the long-treasured 
Soh aitaip-alened resentment, the 
fickleness, the eloquence, the pliant, 
yet daring ambition, the liability to 
ruin the most prosperous successes by 
personal motives, yet the whole cha- 
racter grounded on a base of bravery, 
leve of country, and intellectual vi- 
gour, that forbade it to die ; or.that 
makes all nations feel that its rising 
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would be the rising of a new star to 
the world. . 

The most natural deduction from 
all this is, the slightness of ‘the ¢ 
that time seems permitted to work in 
the original distribution of national 
qualities. In all the chief points, the 
same country always produces the 
same mind. The Frenchman of this 
day might sit for the portrait that 
Cesar drew of his ancestors almost two 
thousand years ago—light, fickle, 
brave. ‘The German is still the Ger. 
man of Tacitus, whether peasant or 
soldier—plodding, intractable, brave, 
and fond of home. Thousands and 
millions of barbarians from all the in- 
numerable tracts of the North and 
East have poured into France and 
Germany—yet still the national mind 
is unchanged. The people of England 
had been overrun with hosts of stran- 
gers from the time of the Roman in« 
vasion until the Norman. Even the 
repulse of the natives into a remote 
district has not changed the popular 
temperament from that which armed 
the nation against an invader; and 
after defying the invincible legions of 
the first warrior of the Republic, made 
it emulously adopt Roman civilization, 
and finally become the chief foreign 
depository of the arts and literature of 
Rome. 

In the modern Turk and Greek, 
there are formidable diminutions of 
the glories of the old lords of Ionia 
and Hellas. Yet the power of situa- 
tion may be brought even here into 
the strongest evidence. The barba- 
rian of the Imaus, who in his own 
country would have been the Tartar 
living in squalidness, and not merely 
living in it, but enjoying it, priding 
himself on his contempt of splendour, 
and scorning the costly luxuries of 
the East, has become the splendid 
Turk, the most luxurious of all the 
enjoyers of life, and superior to all 
Europeans in the combination of mag- 
nificence with grace. The Turkish 
dress is proverbial for pictorial effect. 
The dress of Europe is contemptible 
in its presence ; and as the Turks well 
say, “‘ seems to have been invented by 
beggars ;” for the whole skill of ‘the 
design seems to have been exerted to 
save corners and fragments of the ma- 
terials. The flowing robe, the turban, 
the arms studded with gems, the bril- 
liant horse furniture, the whole exte- 
rior of Turkish equipment, is stamped 
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his taste, looks like a . ‘The in- 
terior of ‘Turkish life i magnificent 
in a still higher degree. Such are the 
wonders of the gentle airs and bril- 
liant suns, and picturesque soil of 
Greece and Ionia. Yet the Turk is 
pressed back into his old barbarism by 
many instruments of fear and power, 
—A fierce religion mingling in all the 
details of life, prohibiting all acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, all equal inter- 
course with more enlightened nations, 
and binding down in a sanguinary yet 
cold fanaticism all the native tendency 
of the human mind to perfection.—T he 
utter insecurity of life under the go- 
vernment of the Sultan—the convic- 
tion that opulence and power are the 
sure means of bringing down the 
sword of the government on their pos- 
sessor ; the habits of slavery—all be- 
low him and all above, slaves—him- 
self a slave to the most furious, blind, 
and unquestionable of all despots, and 
even that despot holding his life only 
at the pleasure of the surroundin 
circle of slaves. No national min 
could passthrough this dungeon with~ 
out being darkened, and bearing the 
signs of the rack. The Turk is, there= 
fore, still a barbarian—this he owes to 
his birth and to his government, but 
he is of all men the most splendid in 
his barbarism—this is the miracle of 
his position. 

Greece has long been a reservoir of 
fugitives from nations differing in 
habits, language, religion, and blood. 
The Adbanian from the marshes of 
Dacia ; the Italian, planted during the 
western invasion under the Venetians ; 
the Norman ; the dispersed families 
of Constantinople and Asia Minor ; 
with, in the midst of her mountains, 
a precious and scarcely mingled rem- 
nant of the ancient blood of Hellas ; 
yet all those characters have rapidly 
given way, and heen moulded into one 
by the power of position. The sullen, 
the brutal, the slow, have been trans- 
muted into the vivid, the dexterous, 
the eloquent ; their virtues have chan- 
ged like their vices, and the rough 
fidelity of the north, the solid indus- 
try, and the steady fortitude, have 
been humiliated into the inconstancy, 
the gay love of enjoyment, and the 
transient intrepidity of the Greek. 
The original form of the national 
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mind is indestructible, The arts and 
accomplishments of the Homeric age 
may have disappeared, and we ma 
have no sovereign holding coun 
with the kingly grandeur of Agamem- 
non, nor statesman eloquent with the 
eloquence of Nestor and Ulysses, nor 
warrior solacing his retirement with 
the harp or recitation of poetry. Sor- 
row and a thousand years of slavery 
have torn away those ornaments from 
the brow of Greece. But the form 
survives it in sackcloth and ashes, and 
a few years may at once achieve the 
freedom and restore the honours of . 
the Grecian mind. 

The slaughters of Tripolitza were 
magnified into a charge against the 
whole nation, as treacherous and cruel 
beyond redemption. But a to be 
deplored as all useless shedding of 
blood is, justice is not done while we 
forget the national provocation, the ace 
cidental breach of the treaty, the natu- 
ral ignorance of peasantry as to the 
laws of civilized war, and above all, 
the deep arrear of ruin due from that 
peasantry on the heads of the robbers 
and murderers who had so long tram 
led on their province. The tiger was m 
the toils at last ; and we can scarcely 
feel surprise that the indignant pur- 
suer should have delved him with 
many 2 spear. 

The atrocities committed by the gars 
rison of Tripolitza had been an old 
source of abhorrence and revenge. AS 
the seat of government, it was the 
chief place of the cruelties committed 
on individuals, as well as the spot from 
which those orders which laid wastethe 
country emanated. The Turkish mode 
of collecting the tribute and taxes of 
the Morea, was in the bitterest spirit 
of tyranny. It was by large bodies of 
soldiery sent through the country—a 
wee Mo P ator o- itions, 
scarcely to be distinguis m oO 
war. The Turks, on reaching a fi 
lage, lived at free quarters, and plun- 
dered, murdered, and violated without 
restraint. One of the complainants to 
Kolokotroni, after the assault of the 
town, was a woman who had come 
down to demand vengeance for her 
husband, murdered by a Turkish sol- 
dier, as an obstacle to his getting pos- 
session of her! ‘ While walking over 
the immense ruins of this once stately 

ile, the palace of the Bey of Tripo~ 
itza,” says-an eye-witness of a large 
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portion of the war,* “ with my friend 
Alexis Lucopulo, he suddenly stopped 
on a een of flags, opposite to a 
parte the palace where there had once 
n a balcony, from which the Bey 
used to review his troops, and witness 
executions, ‘ It was ta said he, 
“that the virtuous Lundo, Primate of 
Vostizza, lost his head in the Autumn 
of 1813.’ On further inquiry I found 
that Lundo had been a man of great 
talents, and not only beloved by his 
own ,countrymen, but very popular 
among the infidels. He had rendered 
highly important services to the Porte, 
and was the confidential friend of 
Cheli Bey, who ordered his assassina- 
tion. Suspected of some partiality for 
his own countrymen, in a question be- 
tween the inhabitants of a small town 
near Tripolitza and the Bey, Lundo 
was one day invited to take coffee with 
him at the palace. Mounting his 
horse, for he was allewed to ride one, 
the unsuspecting Primate proceeded 
to obey the summons, and on reaching 
the platform, was dragged from the 
e; when the usual sign of the 
hand being given by Cheli, who sat 
smoking his pipe in the balcony, the 
head of Lundo was instantly severed 
from his body, put into a sack, and 
forwarded to Constantinople. With 
transactions like this to remember, and 
this was but one of a thousand acts of 
perfidy and blood, who shall wonder 
at the daggers of the peasantry ?” 

A description by the sau.s narrator 
of the state of Tripolitza, gives a strong 
conception of the ruin produced by 
war. Demetrius Ypsilanti made his 
entry into the captured city a short 
time after the siege. ‘* Nothing could 
be more deplorable than the appear- 
ance of the town. Not a single door- 
lock, and scarcely a nail was left ; the 
Mainotes having carried off everything 
of this description. The plunder was 
taken home on the backs of their 
wives, who came down in great num- 
bers for this purpose from their native 
fortresses. Ypsilanti had intended to 
appropriate the lead which covered the 
Mosques to the public service, but it 
had been all stripped off. When every 
other portable article was gone, pea- 
sants were seen driving away their 
asses loaded with doors and window- 
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shutters. Of the immense booty, no. 
thing was assigned to the exigencies 
of + — except the . 
everything else became private 
parte Most of the Chiefs and Pui. 
matesenriched themselves. The Prince 
alone sternly refused to convert any. 
thing to his own use. The streets 
were encumbered with dead bodies ; 
even the houses were filled with the 
slain of either party ; while the moun. 
taineers and shepherds, accustomed to 
dwell in rocks and woods, had now 
established their bivouacs amidst the 
broken fragments of oriental luxury. , 
Fires broke out in the town e 
night ; and the Prince himself was 
burnt out of his quarters a few days 
after his arrival.” 

The Greeks, now masters of the 
Morea, formed a representative body. 
They assembled to the riumber of 
sixty, exclusive of the government in 
Epidaurus, in the Gulf of Egina. ‘On 
the Ist of January 1822, they issued 
a Declaration of Independence. . “ In 
the name of the Holy and Indivisible 
Trinity. The Greek nation, wearied 
by the dreadful weight of Ottoman 
oppression, and resolved to break its 
yoke, though at the price of the great- 
est sacrifices, proclaims to-day, before 
God and man, by the organ of its law- 
ful representatives, but in a national 
assembly, 1rs INDEPENDENCE!” 

On the 27th of the same month, the 
Provisional Constitution was promul- 
gated. This constitution, which was 
never effectively the law of Greece, is 
yet interesting from its evidence of the 
views of those who took upon them- 
selves the task of regenerating the 
people. It established a religion—that 
of the Greek Church ; and it gave full 
toleration to all others. It appointed 
a Government, consisting of an Execu- 
tive and a Senate. The Executive to 
consist of five members taken from the 
legislative body, with an annual pre- 
sident and vice-president. The Senate 
was to be annual. The judicial power 
consisted of eleven members chosen by 
Government, and independent of bo 
the Senate and the Executive. The 
civil and criminal law was to be that 
of the Greek empire, the Basilics, 
formed by Basil I., Leon, and Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenita. The com- 
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mercial law was to be that formed by 
France in 1817, in the seaports of the 
Levant. Mavrokordato, who had taken 
an active part in drawing up this do- 
cument, was placed at the head of the 
Executive. The president's chair of 
the senate was 0 to Demetrius 
Ypsilanti, but declined by him, as en- 
titled to the Executive. It was then 
given to Mavromikhali. Theodore 
Negri was made secretary of state. 
This document does but little honour 
to the sagacity of its inventors. An 
annual president and vice-president, 
and an annual senate, must have been 
a perpetual source of abortive politics, 
of publie weakness, and of popular 
confusion. The minor features of this 
erroneous and feeble system are 
scarcely worth delineating. The power 
of peace and war, and all treaties, was 
taken from the Executive. Military 
romotion, and the mint, were in the 
nds of the senate; and by an extra- 
ordinary provision, on the reception by 
the senate, of a charge against one of 
the Executive, he was to be considered 
as stripped of his office. Thus the pre- 
dominant fear was not of the enemy, 
but of the Executive ; and to preserve 
their oligarchy, the congress deprived 


the country of all the advantages to 

be found in singleness and decision of 

council ; in the wisdom of experience, 

and in the safeguard of the govern- 

ment from the os and ruinous 
uu 


violences of ar passion. That 
Mavrokordato should have accepted 
office on such terms, argues either 
that he was incapable of seeing its in- 
evitable failure, or that he contem- 
plated that public necessity, which 
would compel the deposit of more sub- 
stantial powers in the hands of the 
First Magistrate. 

Thus closed the first year of war 
between Turkey and the Greek Com- 
highly pene It rg Ai the eg 

i osperous. e Morea ha 
been Freed from the incursions of the 
enemy. A succession of bold encoun- 
ters had proved the gallantry of the 
Greeks. ‘The capture of the principal 
fortresses had at once broken the 
— of the oppressor, and awakened 

e national energies. The few Turk- 
ish garrisons that still held out, were 
perishing by famine. A form of le- 
gislature had been established for the 
first time, since the days of Rome. 
The nation had, for the first time, 
drawn the eyes of Europe upon it, 
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and united the generotis aspirations of 
i ers and patriots of every 
d in its holy cause. The declara- 
tion of INpEPENDENCE was itself a 
victory. It was the sound of a word 
that had not been heard in Greece for 
two thousand years. It was a ray of 
sunlight admitted not through the 
bars of the dungeon, but through its 
broken and beaten-down walls that 
were never to be rebuilt by the power 
of man. And this was not the fan- 
tastic offspring of an impatience of all 
tule, the temptation of a reckless and 
fiery spirit of evil to a godless and 
heartless people, sinageted with pros- 
perity, and, in their weariness of all 
ess criminal indulgence, soliciting the 
fierce excitement of the game of plun- 
der and massacre. It was not gene- 
rated in clubs and civic riot—in the 
drunken enthrziasm and naked pro- 
faneness of great cities, whose cup of 
crime was already flowing over—nor 
fostered in the weakness of an imbe- 
cile court, a profligate nobility, and a 
licentious populace. It was the sacred 
work of necessity and despair; the cr 
arose from caverns, forests, and pri- 
sons; from wild shores; from cot- 
tages violated by murder and robbery ; 
from the incalculable mass of misery 
and shame, of hopeless suffering, and 
slavery where the chain was well ex- 
changed for the grave. In a strong 
faith founded on the declared will of 
Providence, we will believe that such 
an adjuration has never been uttered 
in vain; that no cloud or wind of ca- 
sualty can intercept it on its way ; that 
it will be heard, and that it will be 
answered, when perhaps in our care- 
lessness we may think that it has been 
forgotten ; answered by the red right 
arm of the God of Justiee and Venge- 


ance. 

A dreadful act of Turkish ferocity 
signalized the commencement of the 
eampaign of 1822. In European war, 
the only slain are the victims of the 
field. In Turkish war, the slaughter 
of the battle is but a trivial foretaste 
of the slaughter in cold blood. The 
whole population are the true objects 
of the scimitar. The number of 
Greeks murdered, or carried into 
slavery, during the few years of the 
Albanian occupation of the Morea, af- 
ter the Russian war of 1774, amount- 
ed to not less than one hundred thou- 
sand! Yet the Russian treaty of 
Kainardji had stipulated for their pro- 
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tection. Even this horrid waste of 

life was mercy to the original inten- 
tion of the Sultan. ‘* A deliberate pro- 
posal was made in the Divan, to 
slaughter them all in cold blood, in- 
nocent and guilty, of whatever age or 
sex. This proposal, however, was re- 
sisted by Gazi Hassan. His chief ar- 
gument, and which alone carried con- 
vietion to his hearers, was—‘ If we 
kill all the Greeks, we shall lose all 
the capitation they pay !’ 

“Even without the provocation of 
@ Russian war, Sultan Mustapha, pre- 
decessor and brother of Abdulhamid, 
on bis accession to the throne, pro- 
posed to cut off all the Christians in the 
empire, and was with difficulty dis- 
suaded from it.”* 

The Ottoman sword was still thirsty 
as of old ; but it had been baffled on 
the Continent. It now sprang from 
its scabbard on a safer victim. 

Scio was one of the finest islands of 
the Levant, lying off the shore of Asia, 
near the Gulph of Smyrna, in the di- 
rect course of trade between Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna, and in the most 
delicious of all climates. Its aspect 
was lovely, its merchants were opu- 
lent, and its population civilized, or- 
derly, and intelligent. ‘‘ What with 
its palaces, country houses,and gar- 
dens, its colleges aud general state of 
Improvement, Scio presented so stri- 
king a contrast to the other islands of 
the Archipelago, that travellers could 
hardly be persuaded that it was under 
the same dominion.”+ Scio was the 
chief seat of Greek education of the 
higher rank, its collegecontained from 
six to seven hundred students, and 
was possessed of the finest collection 
of modern literature in Greece. The 
source of this prosperity was the exclu- 
sion of the Turks from public inter- 
ference, as, by the opulence of the 
people, they were enabled to buy off 
the active Turkish superintendence, 
and give the virtual government to 
“¢ Elders” chosen among themselves. 

But opulence is a crime in the eyes 
of the Divan; and the government, 
which sends the bowstring to its own 
ministers whenever they are wealthy 
enough to be worth plundering, could 
have had but slight reluctance to lay 
its grasp upon a Greek island. ‘The 
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insurrection on the Continent had been 
the signal for commencing a series of 
cruelties in the Levant... Myti 
Rhodes, and Cyprus, had been already 
placed under a kind of martial law, 
Scio was vigilantly watched ; the ap. 
pearance of a small Ipsariot squadron 
off the coast furnished the pretext, 
and the Agaimmediately brokethrough 
the old convention, seized on the go. 
vernment, and threw forty of the)bi- 
shops and elders into the Castles 
hostages. Troops now flowed in from 
Asia, and those barbarians, to whom 
the European Turk is civilized, rava- 
ged the island for a year. Assassina~ 
tion, plunder, and the seizure of pro+ 
visions for the use of the fortresses, 
were unrestrained, until at length some 
attempts at resistance were made by 
the peasantry, headed by two.unau- 
thorised adventurers who had Janded 
from Samos. The Pasha instantly 
seized an additional number of the 
higher class, and shut them up inthe 
Castle. The elders and principal in- 
habitants, conscious of the result, had 
from the beginning implored the pea- 
santry to remain in their habits of 
obedience. The two adventurers, 
Burnia and Logatheti, now ventured 
to attack a division of cavalry. The 
Turks flew to the gates of the Castle, 
the insurgents became masters of the 
open country, a hurried government 
was formed, and the peasantry poured 
in, full of their wrongs, and undoubt- 
edly willing to throw off the Turkish 
yoke. But it was impossible to pro- 
vide them with arms, and, on the ap- 
proach of the fleet from Constanti- 
nople, they dispersed. The Samian 
adventurers fled, and the insurrec- 
tion, after little more than a month’s 
existence, from the 17th of March to 
the 23d of April, was at an end.. The 
severest justice would now have done 
no more than punish the ringleaders, 
and perhaps impose a fine upon the 
island. But the policy of the Divan 
is of a deeper hue—massacre! 

The Turks landed and marched un- 
opposed into the city, Their first act 
was an order for the slaughter of every 
human being, man, woman, and child, 
in this large and flourishing town. 
Their next was to set fire to it, and it 
was totally burnt down, with the ex- 
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eeption of the Consuls’ houses. ‘This 
work of desolation being done, they 
marched into the imped b A portion 
of the peasantry had taken refuge in 
the mountains, and the Turks dread- 
edto face their despair. But the plain 


of Scie was full of a harvest of ven- 

ce. In the language of the pro- 
phet, describing the fury of anotlier 
Asiatic spoiler, ‘‘ ‘The land before them 
wasas the garden of Eden, and behind 
them a’ howling wilderness.”—“ O 
God,” says a spectator of this fright- 
ful ruin,* “ what a spectacle did Scio 
present! On whatever side I cast my 
eyes, nothing but pillage, murder, and 
conflagration. While some were oc- 
cupied in plundering the villas of rich 
merchants, and others in setting fire 
to the villages, the air was rent with 
the mingled groans of men, women, 
and children, who were falling under 
the swords and daggers of the infidels. 
The only exception made during the 
massacre was of the young women 
and boys, who were preserved only to 
be sold: as'slaves: Many of the wo- 
men whose husbands had been but- 
chered wererunning to and fro frantic, 
with torn garments and dishevelled 
hair, pressing their infants to their 
breasts, and seeking death as a relief 
from the still greater calamities that 
awaited them !” The number of those 
slain or dragged into slavery on those 
dreadful days was not less than forty 
thousand. 

But no Turkish achievement is 
complete without perfidy. It was im- 
portant to extinguish the hostility 
that might be organized in the moun- 
tains.» The troops dared not follow the 
peasantry who had fled into their for- 
tresses.’ ‘['o induce them to quit those 
native fortifications, a general act of 
oblivion was proposed under the gua- 
rantee of the foreign consuls. How 
those public officers, in their full ex- 
perience of the Turkish disregard of 
all oaths, could have suffered them- 
selves to’ be deluded into the actual 
instruments of betraying the unfortu- 
nate Sciotes, is inconceivable. But 
the deed was done. The peasantry 
came down, relying on the pardon 
thus sanctioned ; they gave up their 
arms, and at the same instant they 
were surrounded by the troops. The 
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bullet and scimitar did their bloody 
work. Seven thousand human bein 
were butchered in heaps upon: 
other. 

On the arrival of the Hydriot fleet, 
which had been most unfortunately 
retarded till the end of May, the 
shores were found still covered with 
the dead. Most of the fugitives who 
reached the ships had been wounded, 
and looked more like spectres than 
human beings. ‘ An unhappy fugi-« 
tive,” says Mr Blaquiere,t “ told my 
friend that he was one of two thou- 
sand who took refuge in a cavern on 
the coast, in the hope of concealing 
themselves. As, however, there was 
not space enough within for half the 
number, the rest remained outside, 
obliged to stand up to their knees in 
water. While they were contending 
with each other to get into this'ima- 
gined place of security, a party of 
Turks appeared on the rocks above 
their heads, and began firing down 
upon them. Having thus dispatched 
those who stood without, they rushed 
into the cave, and killed all whom 
they could seize. 

** The situation even of those Who 
succeeded in getting to Ipsara, was de- 
ee ; reaching that place without 

aving had sustenance for many days, 
and almost naked, there were no means 
of providing for their wants in the 
island ; so that thousands were obli- 
ged to sleep in the open air, until they 
could obtain a passage to some other 

lace. ‘The separation of wives and 
Pusbatids: brothers, sisters, and cbil- 
dren, which occurred in almost every 
family, was not the least agonizing 
part of the calamities now endured.’ 

Thousands of the Sciote women, re- 
markable throughout the Archipelago 
for grace and beauty, continued to be 
exposed for sale both in the island 
and at Constantinople, with all the 

ossness and insults to which the 

elpless condition of those females ex- 
posed them in the presence of barba- 
rians. In the island it is said to have 
continued for some months ; in Con~ 
stantinople an order was given in the 
middle of June for its cessation. The 
circumstances were singular, and pe- 
culiar to the East. Scio had been 
granted at a distant period as an ap- 





* Quoted by Blaquiere, p. 193, 


+ “ The Greek Revolution,” p. 200. 
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pemage one of the Saltante, foes 
which she derived a revenue, and 


rights of interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the island, The sister of 
the reigning Sultan was the present 
ssessor, with an income of two hun- 
thousand piastres annually, be- 
sides presents. On hearing of the 
massacre she was indignant in the ex- 
treme, and appealed to the Sultan 
against the injustice of exposing her 
people for sale in the public markets. 
Capudan Pasha in vain attempt- 
ed to propitiate her by a present of 
sixty of the handsomest of his cap- 
tives. She refused the offer with dis- 
dain, and persevered in her demand 
until an order was issued to put a stop 
to this savage trade. 
' The ruin of the peasantry and ge- 
neral population was not enough to 
satiate the Turks. They still had the 
principal inhabitants as hostages in 
the castle. Many hundred prisoners 
had also been sent on board the fleet, 
after the women and children had 
been dispatched to the slave market of 
Constantinople. Of these prisoners 
five hundred were gardeners, taken up 
oh pretence of ascertaining where their 
masters’ money was buried. The ex- 
ecutions now began on board; and 
the whole of the prisoners were hung ! 
The hostages still remained in the 
castle, and often they had undergone 
the bitterness of death a thousand 
times, in the hearing of the utter rnin 
of their properties, friends, families, 
and country,—those men, the first in- 
dividuals in the island, were hung, to 
the number of seventy-six, on gibbets 
in the citadel. 
’ To the horror of those gratuitous, 
ruthless, fiendish murders, what words 
can be adequate! The resistance was 
totally at an end. Of the whole po- 
pulation, not above two thousand had 
ever joined the insurgent standard. 
The higher orders, whatever might 
be their inclinations, were pacific, had 
remonstrated against all popular tu- 
mult, and had without resistance given 
themselves into the hands of the 
Turks, as securities for the good be- 
haviour of the people. But murder— 
we loathe the eternal necessary repeti- 
tion of the word—murder, in its foul- 
est wantonness, in its thirstiest fever 
for human gore, in its incarnate evil, 
must be let loose, and a people of 
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peace, of gentle civilization, of emis 
nent natural beauty of body and mind, 
of accomplishment distinguishedin the 
most intelligent and learned portién 
of all Greece, must be butchered in 
the midst of their own lovely hills 
and vallies, by a host of barbariaris; 
rioting in blood with an appetite to 
which the rage of the wolf and the 
tiger was tame. 

Z We mg tom eee = those 
things can ass ike vapours 
and San: fe there be a oxy. thik 
has force to penetrate to Heaven, it ig 
the cry of the ‘ brother’s biood 
cometh up out of the ground.” We 
may in our worldliness refuse to hear 
it ; an intricate policy, forgetting that 
holiness and humanity are the best 
guides of national council, and that 
no alliance with guilt can be str 
may pervert our natural unders 
ings, and turn us into the abettors of 
the criminals; an irreligious neglect 
may make us pass over the ground 
teeming with sacrifice ; and scorn the 
denunciation, “ that he who uses the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” 
But the time will come when for those 
things there shall be retribution ; when 
Europe shall be ashamed of having 
stood by and looked upon the conti- 
nued and reckless havoc of Christian 
life ; and when even our own gene- 
rous and sympathizing country will 
lament from her soul the scandal of 
having contented herself with entrea- 
ties and deprecations, when the thun- 
derbolt that had already smote one 
ane of infidelity and massacre was 
still blazing in her hand. 

The history of the last days of Scio 
was not yet concluded. The earliest 
act of the Divan had been to seize on 
the most opulent Sciote merchants in 
Constantinople. They were all impa- 
led alive ! The slain in the island were 
computed at twenty-five thousand ; 
thirty thousand women and boys were 
taken away into captivity. Of those 
who escaped the sword, thousands 
wandered through the hills without 
food or clothing, perishing of famine, 
wounds, and. broken hearts: Some 
had fied on board their vessels. A few 
were saved by the Consuls, whose 
weakness in leading them into danger 
was but feebly atoned by this tardy 
humanity. An eye-witness, who land- 
ed in the island four months after, 
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describes it.as still one wide scene of 
desolation.*. “ I could not have con- 
ceived,” says he, “ that destruction 
could have been so complete. We 
walked through the town, which was 
handsome and built entirely of stone, 
and found the houses, the churches, 
the hospitals, the extensive college, 
one mass of ruins, On every side were 
strewed fr-yments of f - burned 
books, manuscripts, clothes, and fur- 
niture ; and, what was most shocking to 
the feelings, numerous human bodies 
were mouldering on the spot where 
they fell. Nothing that had life was to 
be seen but a few miserable half-star- 
yed dogs and cats. The villages have 
shared the same fate, and of a popula- 
tion of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand Greeks, there remain, perhaps, 
eight hupdred ora thousand, scattered 
through the most distant villages! In 
the town nothing has escaped but the 
Consuls’ houses, and a very few im- 
mediately adjoining them, which could 
not be burned without burning the 
Consulates.” 

Revenge is a feeling altogether pro- 
hibited to Christians ; but it is not pro- 
hibited to them to admire and do ho- 
mage to the visitations of the Great 
Avenger of human wrongs. The im- 
mediate perpetrators of this sary: 
able catastrophe felt the first blow. 
The Hydriot Admiral Miaulis came 
off the island. He fitted up two fire- 
ships, and sent them among the Otto- 
mans lying in the roads of Scio. They 
were conceived to be Smyrnese mer- 
chantmen, and suffered to approach. 
They instantly grappled the Capudan 
Pasha’s ship, and another of the line. 
The latter broke loose and escaped the 
flames. But the Admiral’s ship, grap- 
pled by the celebrated Canaris, was 
suddenly in a blaze from stem to stern. 
She blew up with almost the whole of 
her crew. The chief miscreant, the 


Capudan Pasha, had got into a boat, 


and was hurrying from. the conflagra- 
tion, when he was overtaken ; a frag- 
ment of a mast fell on him and crush- 
ed him to death. 

A retribution on a larger scale was 
to follow, still connected with this 
vengeance. 

Thetwo great objects of the Turkish 
of 1822 were ,the extinction 
of the small Greek army in Western 
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Hellas, whose chief place of strength 
was Missolonghi, since so renowned ; 
and the possession of the Morea, the 
seat of the Government. For the latter 
conquest wy eu os its utmost 
vigour, an e test army 
that had yet been poured ints ieee: 
It was of fifty thousand men, of whom, 
twenty thousand were cavalry. In July 
this immense body, commanded by 
Mahmoud Pasha, was put in motion. 
The cavalry took the advance, and 
moved down rapidly from the north 
of Thessaly. The found the whole 
long succession of the mountain passes 
deserted. From the summit of Mount 
ta, they saw the plains of Phocis and 
Beeotia at their mercy, and poured 
upon them like an inundation. The 
thus swept on, filling the land wit 
robbery and bloodshed, until the 
reached the Isthmus. Corinth ha 
been taken by the Greeks in the year 
before ; but the garrison, ill provided 
and disheartened, abandoned it at the 
sight of the Turkish standards. They 
next stretched into the Argolis to re- 
lieve the blockade of Napoli. The 
whole Eastern plain was instantly laid 
open before the invader. The be- 
siegers of Napoli fled, and the Morea 
seemed undone. 

But from this hour the campaign 
turned. Ypsilanti had gallantly thrown 
himself with thirteen hundred men into 
the dilapidated town of Argos in their 
rear. The Argolis forms a kind of 
peninsula, out of which retreat is dif- 
ficult, but by Argos deeper into the 
Morea, or h a line of formidable 
defiles crowned with the citadel of 
Corinth. The open country had been 
soon exhausted by the ravages of: the 
Turks. Without the arrival of the 
Pasha’s fleet, which had been ordered 
to attend the army after the fall of 
Scio, the conquest must be evacuated. 
But the destruction of the Capudan 
Pasha’s ship had terrified the fleet ; 
they dared not venture into the narrow 
seas round Argolis, and the army was 
by this single blow abandoned to the 
alternative of flight or famine. But 
the defiles were now sealed. A line of 
living hostility was drawn from Lerna 
on the western head of the Gulph to 
Corinth. What a multitude of ic 
recollections spring up at every step on 
the illustrious soil, of ‘this wat im the 
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rear of Lerna lay the land of the Ar- 
cadians and Spartans. In the centre of 
the Turkish march lay the kingdom of 
Agamemnon. On the right lay, what 


to the invaders was Xs dom of a 
mightier potentate, the V: of the 
Shadow of Death. ’ 


The army, pressed by famine, at 
began its fatal march. His- 
disdains to record the mental suf- 
ferings of barbarians, and is satisfied 
with rejoicing over their ruin. But 
perhaps its highest imaginations could 
combine no more fearful picture of 
mental and bodily horrors than were 
realized in the devoted army of Kour- 
shid Pasha on the day that saw it re- 
trace its steps to the Isthmus. The 
disgrace of their leader ; the fate that 
threatened him and his officers in the 
wae oe! oe ; the baffled ava- 
rice that makes the perpetual ion 
of the Moslem’s soul ; the I ga | 
theme of sudden flight, when Greece 
seemed already in their grasp; the phy- 
sical inflictions, of wounds, stormy 
skies, and wasted soil that strewed 
their march with the dying and the 
dead of hunger and disease, the wild 
excesses and foul despair of savages 
in arms, were the scourges that reach- 
ed all, from Mahmoud down to the 
lowest asmanli in his squadrons. The 
poetic spirit of the ancient Greeks 
would have seen the air darkened by 
avenging Deities, and Nemesis stoop- 
ing her clouds over this army 
destined to fatten the wolf and the 
vulture. ' 

The heads of the Turkish columns 
had scarcely entered the hollows of the 
high country to the north of Lerna, 
when they were attacked. At every 
new advance, the mountains seemed 
to pour out fresh crowds of armed men, 
until at length the whole rear-guard 
was brought toastand. The slaughter 
from the fire of the Greeks, who pour- 
ed showers of balls securely into the 
valley, now became dreadful. Kolo- 
kotroni had abandoned the blockade 
of Patras on hearing of the intended 
retreat, and was in their front lining 
the passes from Argos to the Isthmus. 
After two days of hopeless battle, the 
Turkish rear-guard was totally dis- 
persed or destroyed, leaving upwards 
of five thousand men on the field. The 
advanced-guard had been attacked at 
the same time, and its loss in the first 
engagement was not less than four 
thousand five hundred men, with a 
vast quantity of baggage. This battle 
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was fonght in the Dervenoki pass oy 
the high road. from Argos. ° ene. 
my, as if a sudden infatuation had 
smote them, ex themselves to the 
fire with scarcely an attempt at resists 
ance. In the letter from Nicetas, the 
Greek commander, to Oclysseus, thig 
is described in finely characteristic 
language: ‘‘ The Turk rode intothe 
passes, with his sabre in thesheath, and 
his hands before his eyes, the victim of 
Destiny !” From these defeats, which 
took place between the fourth and 
seventh of August, the remnant halted 
to recover under the walls of Corinth; 
The Greeks still crowned the hills, 
and were seen ready to pour down 
on the first movement in retreat. 

The Turks at length advanced again, 
with the apparent intention of return- 
ing upon Argos, but with the real ob- 
ject of drawing the Greeks from their 
position. But the manceuvre was baf- 
fied ; and the Turkish commander, to 
his surprise, found that the gallant 
and indefatigable enemy had marched 
by his flank through the hills, and 
were actually masters of the positions 
between him and Corinth. He had 
now no resource but to drive them 
back at all hazards. He attacked 
the hills, but was repulsed with se-: 
vere loss. The attack was renewed 
next day with the fury of despair: 
The Turks at length broke through 
the passes, but with the loss of. their 
second in command, a most distin« 
guished officer, and two thousand 
men. 

Still destruction was to follow them: 
The troops collected round Corinth 
found provisions begin to fail them 5 
they must leave the ground, and a 
movement was made with the double 
object of subsisting them, and relieving 
Patras, which had been long blocka- 
ded. They pushed through the broken 
country on the shore of the Gulph of 
Lepanto, a force of three thousand 
men. They had advanced near Vop- 
tizza, when a Greek detachment came 
upon them. ‘The Turks were found 
halting in a valley at the foot of one 
of the steepest gorges of the mountains. 
Their experience of the campaign in 
the Morea, had probably disheartened 
their native bravery. ‘They made no 
attempt to charge the Greeks, but, 
with the fatalism of their nation, at 
once resigned themselves to the dispo- 
sal of events. The Greeks took advan- 
tage of’ the time to send notice to all 
the partizan Chiefs. Troops crowded 
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in, and the only way of retreat was 
suddenly closed. The enemy still made 
no attempt on the position, and the 
mountaineers, now secure of their prey, 
waited like men oe down on " 
might ve, to mark the progress 0: 

Fm ‘The Turks evidently gave 
themselves up to death. Their pro- 
visions were first used, they then de- 
youred their horses, then the herbs 
round them, then the leather of their 
saddles and equipments, then the 
bodies of the dead! They thus con- 
tinued perishing for three weeks, the 
Greeks still guarding the brink of the 
sepulchre above, the Turks filling it 
with hourly corpses below. The an- 
nals of war, abundant. as they afe in 
sights of horror, never exhibited a 
horror so strange, so stern a mixture 
of apathy and ruin. The arrival of 
Odysseus put an end to this revolting 
spectacle. He had formerly known 
one of the Beys in command ; he pro- 
posed a negotiation to his old friend. 
The enemy surrendered their arms 
and baggage, and were suffered to go 
on board some vessels in the Gulph. 
The dead, who had thus perished with- 
out drawing a sword, amounted to two 
thousand ! The survivors were scarce- 
ly living. The Beys were sent to a 
fortress until exchanged. The Porte 
has no feeling for the unsuccessful, and 
they were never exchanged. Napoli 
and Corinth capitulated. Thus closed 
in ruin the memorable invasion of the 
Morea ! 

The operations in Western Greece 
were limited to an attack on Misso- 
longhi, into which Mavrokordato had 
thrown himself with a few troops. 
The Turks are unfit for the attack of 
fortified towns, and though Misso- 
longhi scarcely deserves the name, the 
bravery and perseverance of Mavro- 
kordato, who on this occasion deserved 
great praise, and the steadiness of the 
garrison, repelled the enemy after a 
succession of assaults, attended with 
formidable loss, and finally flight, and 
the capture of the besieging artillery. 

This campaign was on the whole 
eminently cheering to the Greek cause. 
And it ought to form for the friends 
of that most illustrious and sacred 
cause, a ground for the solid establish- 
ment of: their hopes of its ultimate 
triumph. It showed a natural strength 
of country almost unconquerable by 
any human force ; and a variety of re- 
sources in the climate, in.the dexter- 
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ity of the people, the national bra’ 
and the habitual hatred of the Turk, 
that form so many unanswerable 
pledges of victory. Whenever the 
armed Greeks met the.enemy, they 
either, fighting behind their rocks, or 
the walls of their half-dismantled 
fortresses, them ; or descend~ 
ing into the plain, fairly fought and 
defeated them. The only element 
necessary for effective conquest, then 
and now, wasunion. Anelement un- 
happily rare in the history of the 
Greek mind, but not beyond the easy 
possibility of revival. The hour 
that sees some powerful and patriotie 
influence, some one of those magnani+ 
mous and colossal characters, that are 
sent from time to time by Providence 
for the birth or regeneration of em- 
pires, standing in the front of the 
Greek cause, will see her o} 
scattered like chaff before 
finally, and for ever. 

It is extraordinary. to conceive with 
how small a force the war has been 
carried on. The actual Greek sol- 
diery are calculated never to have ex 
ceeded from fifteen to twenty thou 
sand men ; and those spread in frag+ 
ments over an immense and strongly 
separated territory, a huge expanse of 
mountains, bays, rapid rivers, and 
plains subject to the keenest. severi- 
ties of winter ; their leaders and them- 
selves equally ignorant alike of the art 
of war, and of providing the usual 
means of escaping the last extremities 
of military famine and the seasons ; 
no plan of campaign—scarcely any 
combination even in the field, or come 
mon rule of discipline ;—no obedience 
to a general head—no perseverance in 
success—the soldiers, after victory, ha- 
bitually disbanding, and retiring with 
their booty to their homes. The aspect 
of politics still more irregular if pos- 
sible. A feeble constitution, first de- 
spised, and then suddenly tram 
down by the military chiefs ; divided 
council—suspicions of treachery among 
some of the principal servants of the 
state—open defection among others— 
bickerings, ignorance, mutual. fear, 
and general irresolution —- all. 
To add to this catalogue of disabilities, 
a bankrupt treasury, while, as if some 
strange blight was to fix upon every- 
thing belonging to this administration, 
the influx of money was so far from 
healing the public evils, that it was to 
add a new source of inflammation to 
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can yet measure, but which has 
like a lion with its fangs bared, 

of Russia and Austria, 
ring them to advance a single step 
its desert, was utterly baffled 
this handful of troops, strong in 
natural strength of their country. 
This fortification is indestructible, 
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its Chiefs, or new corruption 
ve made way for the successes 
@ new race of batbarians. But 
there will be the grave of the Turkish 


armies, and there may be the grave of 


the Turkish empire. 

Weare as fully alive as the. most 
violent scorners of the Greek cause, to 
the follies, nay, to the crimes of the 

both before and since this war. 

- with all our abhorrence of the 
erimes generated by all war, with our 
regret for the remaining ferocity which 
disgraces the Greek soldier, and with 
our deep shame for the scandals which 
have been t upon England by 
the polluting avarice and base pecula- 
tion of its loud-to’ boasters of 
iotism, we feel the irresistible im- 

ion, that this is the Cause of truth, 
nature, and sound policy. The 

wise caution of English Council may 
justly shrink from the possibility of 
awaking war again among the Chris- 
tian States. But there is a time when 
eaution becomes tardiness, and if there 
ever was a crisis in which the mighty 
fables y oe could most justi- 
ly interpose, it is the 

when "the war is actually 

ing disturbance in the cabinets 

of the great powers, and when it wears 
the new aspect of a war of extermina- 
tion, headed by an African barbarian, 
a new subsidiary, who comes not for 
the purpose of restoring the territory 
to its old sovereign, but of making it 
a wilderness to all nations. In the 
interview of Ibrahim Pacha with Cap- 
tain Hamilton of the Cambrian, in 
ber 1825, this barbarian decla- 

that it was his intention ‘to burn 

and destroy the whole Morea, so that 
it should be profitable neither to the 
Greeks, nor to him, nor to any one !” 
What would those infatuated men, 
the dupes of their own imbecile go- 
ernment, do for provisions in the 
winter? He knew that his own sol- 
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diers must suffer, that too 
perish. But his A lir~ Artr 
was training forty thousand men, and 
he wasin dai rom ig of a rein. 
forcement of twelve thousand. If 
these were cut off, he would. have 
more, and he would persevere until 
the Greeks returned to their former 
state. One of the castles in Heplai 
had just been taken by assault, and 
the garrison put to the sword. He 
repeated, ‘ I will not eease till the 
Morea be a ruin!” 

The African will make good his 
promise of slaughter, so long as ‘he 
shall be successful. In his 
across the Morea he butchered eve 
straggler, and burned every village ! 
And is it under the dagger of ‘this 
butcher that we, a Christian people, 
are suffering hundreds and thousands 
to perish, who use the same Scrip- 
tures, pray to the same God, and are 
struggling against the same privation 
of the common rights of our nature, 

inst which it is the safety and the 
» oe of England to have struggled 
sword in hand? And this deplorable 
scene is passing, not in some remote 
land, condemned to the neglect of ci- 
vilized nations, but in the very centre 
of Europe ; not at a distance from our 
interests or our power, but under our 
very eye, and within the grasp of our 
hand, in the sight of English garri- 
sons, and under the guns of English 
ships. We may feel due deference 
for the wisdom of our Governors, but 
have we not a human right to ask the 
question, why should those things be? 
why should atrocities that but heard 
of curdle the blood, that but recited 
in history would stamp eternal igno- 
sing ont ti nation by which they 
were perpetrated, that at this hour 
fling scorn on our boastéd age of phi- 
lanthropy, be suffered in the face of 
day ? We would not allow an E 
tian or a Tunisian fleet to darken the 
waters of our seas, why shail they be 
permitted to rove the Mediterranean, 
filled with troops and the implements 
of destruction, to overwhelm a poor 
but gallant people, fighting not for 
imaginary privileges, but for life, for 
the purity of their wives and children, 
for the spot that gave them birth, for 
the whole train of generous and noble 
impulses that make man better than 
the brute, and give the evidence that 
there_is something within him des- 
tined to survive the grave? A single 
English gun fired over the Egyptian 
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fleet, would insta 
its ferocity ; there is not a power in 


at would dare to question 
the act, and land, proud of having 
conquered for the right, might laugh 
to scorn the secret bitterness if it 
should exist, as she might fearlessly 
crush the open hostility. 

In the campaign of 1822, the Greeks 
had fought two campaigns at once. 
Their triumph over the army of Mah- 
moud Pasha in the Argolis, totally 
disabled the Porte from effective ope- 
rations in the year 1823. An arm 
had been formed with the double ob- 


Europe 


ject of attacking Western Hellas, and 


invading the Morea from the Isthmus. 
But after a feeble attempt to penetrate 
the mountain ridges in front of Co- 
rinth, and a desultory advance to- 
wards Missolonghi, the command- 
ing Pashas felt the hazard of their po- 
sition, retreated, and closed the use- 
less campaign. One exploit of a gal- 
lantry that reminds us of the heroic 
age of Greece, threw added lustre up- 
on the national arms. Mustapha Pa- 
sha, chief in command of the invasion 
of Western Greece, was marching 
down on Acarnania, to form a junc- 
tion with the troops on the shore of 
the Corinthian gulph. Marco Botza- 
ris advanced to stop his passage. He 
found him encamped on an extensive 
lain. The name of Karpenisi ought to 
be henceforth among the memorials of 
Greek valour. Botzaris mustered but 
two thousand soldiers. The camp be- 
fore him contained fourteen thousand, 
and those not Turks, but the bravest 
troops of the Sultan,—Albanians. Un- 
deterred by this appalling disparity, 
he still dcerestnied to attack them ; 
bat like Leonidas, he waited for the 
night, and, like him, he selected a band 
of three hundred to penetrate to the 
centre of the camp. His speech had 
the Spartan brevity and the Spartan 
fite, “‘ If you lose sight of me, come 
and seek me in the Pasha’s tent.” 
The whole achievement has the spirit 
of Thermopyle. Botzaris ordered that 
the remaining troops should attack 
the camp in different quarters, but 
his beat a shot Feige . fired until 
e sounded. At the appointed 
hour he advanced towards the ene- 
pA — with his - hun- 
- On bei poe e an< 
swered, that can with a detach. 
ment from the Pasha Omer Vrioni. 
In the next momient he: was in the 
Vor. XX. 
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camp. He sounded his bugle, the at- 
tack commenced on every side, and 
the enemy, overpowered with fatigue 
and sleep, were slaughtered without 
intermission. At the dawn of day 
the Greeks found themselves in the 
midst of a silent camp, the enemy were 
slain or had fled, leaving their bag- 
gage, munitions of war, and horses, to 
the victors. But this brilliant sue- 
cess was dearly purchased by the loss 
of its hero. In the midst of the 
rout, and when he was on the point 
of making the Pasha his prisoner, 
Botzaris received a bullet in he loins. 
He still fought; he received another 
in the head, this was mortal, and he 
fell into the arms of a soldier, He 
died on the field, but in the glorious 
consciousness of victory. The troops, 
as the noblest tribute to the memory 
of their Chieftain, immediately elect~ 
ed his brother to the command. 

The year 1824 dpened with 
prospects for the Greeks than any of 
the past. The power of their enemy 
had been tried to the utmost. Army 
after army destroyed, fleets burned or 
baffled, Generals disgraced, the Otte- 
man treasury impoverished, and Greece 
still in arms, still master of the t 
fortresses, and still animated with the 
same gallant spirit which had been to 
it fortresses, wealth, and arms. These 
were the splendid ies of her new 
birth to fame and freedom. But a 
still broader light was now opening 
on it, from the great source of light 
and liberty to struggling nations. The 
contest had awakened sympathies 
of England, and the public voice was 
at once loud in praise of the 
ring valour of the Greeks, and loud in 
regret at the reluctance of the leading 
Cabinets of Europe to put a stop to the 
calamities of a European and C - tian 

e. Large private contributions 
aig to the Greek Government, 
and at length the more effective mea- 
sure of loan was adopted. Of this we 
shall speak hereafter. But the most 
remarkable feature of the time was 
the arrival in Greece of Colonel Stan- 
hope and Lord Byron. The former 
reached Mi i in December 
1823, as accredited agent of the Lon- 
don Greek Committee—as a volunteer 
the latter in the month after. 

Ill success is often mistaken for ill 
conduct, and Colonel Stanhope’s mis- 
sion has fallen under long and severe 
censure. Yet it —— but justice 
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to require more solid proofs of his er- 
rors than have yet been ene To all 
appearance, no man could have been 
more fitted for the service. A man of 
birth, a gallant officer, an intelligent 
, and an enthusiast in the cause, 
acause in which enthusiasm hasa right 
to be the feeling of honour and virtue. 
In/his conduct of the mission, he ap- 
pears to have been indefatigable, tra- 
versing the country in all directions, 
and sometimes at personal hazard, 
visiting the chiefs in their mountains 
and caves, with the view of reconci- 
ling their quarrels, and labouring, in 
the midst of perpetual political irrita- 
tions and public confusion, to lay the 
groundwork of those solid institutions 
on which freedom cam alone be raised. 
The principle of his conduct was right 
ond ali controversy. The esta- 
blishment of a public press for the 
purpose of uniting the Greeks by an 
immediate communication of ir 
public necessities, dangers, and duties, 
was the most natural expedient of a 
mind that had seen the wonder-work- 
ing powers of printing in England. 
It is fortunately idle in Englishmen 
to enter into the panegyric of those 
powers. We are aware, too, of their 
abuses. But if England’s liberties 
were first fought for by the sword, it 
is*by the press that they have been de- 
fended, that the fearful arbitration of 
the sword has been made unnecessary, 
that the natural tendency of all human 
rule to error and violence has been 
stayed, that the minutest oppression 
in society finds instant detection, that 
the most subtle intrigue of corrupt 
authority is hopeless of escape, that 
the feeblest being that treads the Eng- 
lish soil-needs' not fear the frown of 
the highest, that peace finds us the 
most enlightened, opulent, and free of 
all nations since the beginning of time, 
that war found us before, and will find 
us again, armed with a strength in- 
divisible and indestructible, one spirit, 
one body, one cause, and one unrival- 


The failures of this mighty instru- 
ment in Greece, can be only matter of 
lamentation. Much pardon may be 
allowed to a soldier’s inexperience in 
those things. But the first act of wise 

triotismt will be to establish a press 
in Greece, kept clear of weak partizan- 
ship, local quarrels, and gratuitous of- 
fence to the European governments, 
and limited to the manly and essential 
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purpose of awaking the people to a 
sense of their true situation, to the 
duty of humanity, to the importance 
of an improved civilization, to their 
increase in political and mili 
science, to the abandonment of those 
impurities which ages of ignorance, 
poverty, and tyranny, have grown over 
the sacred Monument raised in their 
midst by the hands of the Apostles, the 
religion of their fathers, the gospel. 

The institution of schools has been 
equally misinterpreted. But it is from 
the intelligence of the rising genera. 
tion alone that the true hope of Greece 
must spring. A thousand years of 
triumph would not place her existing 
people, if they could live through 
them all, in the rank of coequals with 
Europe. Their wild and darkened 
prejudices—the fierce nature of men 
reared among the stern excesses of 
predatory life, or in the commission of 
the still more stern excesses of Turk- 
ish tyranny—the alternation of the 
robber and the slave, are not the ma- 
terials for secure freedom. They may 
be well fitted for their time—for the 
rough work of the contest—for the 
bold attack, and the fierce pursuit, and 
the remorseless execution. ‘The sa- 
vage of the forest must be dragged 
down by the hounds scarcely less sa- 
vage. But other times and other men 
must cover the soil with peace and 
knowledge. The gunpowder may blast 
the rock, but agents less terrible must 
rear the fabric in which Greece can 
worship without reproach and without 
fear. But among us, the object to be 
avoided is that of offence to men whose 
motives are still above suspicion. We 
must not alienate those friends of 
Greece who have shown themselves 
fearless, ready, and active for her sake. 
Zeal may be misdirected, but without 
zeal, nothing great or good is to be 
done on earth ; and when men run the 
utmost hazard for honour and patriot- 
ism, let them not be defrauded. of the 
only reward that they will condescend 
to receive—the respect of their coun- 
try. : 

Lord Byron’s arrival in Greece gave 
to the cause all the lustre that could 
be shed upon it by literary fame. His 
most distinguished poem had been de- 
dicated to her loveliness, her misfor- 
tunes, and her renown ; and his set- 
ting foot on the soil of his earliest la- 
bours, was looked on as the commence- 
ment of a long course of noble exer 
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tions, that were to realize all the vi- 
sions of his powerful mind. No in- 
dividual could have gone forth on this 
illustrious enterprise with advantages 
fuller of promise. Rank, genius, 
wealth, local knowledge, fame, a bold 
spirit, and, more than all, something 
of an ominous consciousness that there 
he was to strike a blow that was to fix 
or unfix all his fame—that there he 
was to be immortal, or to perish—a 
consciousness than which there is not 
in the deep treasury of the human 
heart an impulse that has oftener 
roused to great actions. 

But all was destined to the bitterest 
disappointment. Disaster sat upon 
him from the moment of his reaching 
the shore. He landed in an unlucky 

lace, in an unlucky season, in an un- 
facky period of public affairs. The 
animation of victory had subsided, and 
he found the chiefs quarrelling about 
the distribution of the money from 
England, which, with their natural 
ignorance of loans, they seem to have 
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looked onaslegitimate plunder. These, 
with the severity of the mountain win- 
ter, and the discomforts of a dilapida- 
ted town, lying between a morass 

a desert, were dangerous trials to the 
bodily and mental vigour of a man 
accustomed to the intellectual ease and 
personal indulgencies of rank in Eu- 
rope. The numerous narratives of his 
unfortunate residence in this spot, pre- 
clude our enlarging ona topicnow } as 
and at all times painful. But after a 
variety of attempts to urge the govern- 
ment into activity, and ex i 
large sums on a regiment of Suliotes, 
and the preparation of some siege 
tillery for Lepanto, he found that he 
had not yet learned the art of stirring 
up wayward and headlong men to a 
sense of the value of political union. 
His health sank under this continual 
irritation. He was seized with distem- 
per; and on the 19th of April, this 
splendid light was extinguished iuthe 
marshes of Missolonghi. — 





Sketch of the Seat of War in Greece. 


Without Segment recourse to the Map, it will be scareely possible to follow 


the complicated campaigns of Greece. 
The best on a small 


increase the confusion. 


But the generality of the maps 


only 
e is Colonel Leake’s. 


And 


from this we have sketched a few of the principal points. 

The great object of the Turkish campaigns has been the conquest of the 
Morea ; for this purpose they have generally formed an army in Thessaly, 
from which one body has marched eastward over the mountains towards Mis- 





solonghi, while another has noved down upon the Isthmus. The capture of 
Missolonghi was important chiefly for the purpose of allowing the debarkation 
of its captors on the opposite shore of the Corinthian gulph at Patras ; thus to 
enter the Morea in two directions. The armies were then to unite and sub- 
due the country. The Ottoman fleet was to move along the shore with sup- 
plies, &c. 





In our Papers on Greece we have looked occasionally to the works of the 
individuals on whose fidelity and knowledge we had most reason to rely. But 
for the reader’s purpose of obtaining a view, at once general and minute, ani- 
mated and important, we can name nothing superior to the two little numbers 
of “ Greece,” contained in the Mopern Trave cer,* a publication which, 
amounting to but ten or a dozen pocket volumes, already contains more 
information of the actual staie of the world, than perhaps any other i exist- 
ence. Its merit is, that it is not a compilation of be writings of modern tra- 
vellers, but a combination of their various knowledge, checked and often in- 
creased by the accuracy and information of the intelligent editor. 1t deserves 
a place in the library of every inquiring person, who desires to become ac- 
quainted with the latest state of nations, without the trouble of turning over 
a multitude of voyages and statistical works, naturally imperfect and partial, 
and, of course, sometimes contradictory and untrue. 





* James Duncan, Paternoster-Row, London. 









. We remember an anecdote in Mun- 
go. Park’s Travels, to this effect—that, 
ing one fine day through a forest 
in Afri oe) yup weer arma 
trembling as with an ague-fit beneath 
him ;. and, on looking round for the 
cause, what should he perceive at a few 
-yards’ distance, but the comfortable 
sight of a Bilidulgerid lion, reposing 
majestically in the shade, and fixing his 
knowing old eyes full upon him. This 
was an awkward moment both for horse 
and rider ; they were “‘ delicately si- 
tuated,” and we may presume that 
each of them, for some time after, 


“ Advanced in fear and dread; 
Nor ever, as he went along, 

Durst once turn round his head ; 
Because that evermore there might 

A fiend behind him tread.” 


Now, what possible concern has this 
anecdote of Mungo Park with anything 
— = ?— Understand y Me a 

er, by way of figure. Speaking 
under types and similitudes, we are 
that same African lion, reposing under 
the ample umbrage of Blackwood’s 
- Magazine ; and many a jolly author do 
we see pacing softly by us into the 
pathless forests of literature. Laurels 
from the banks of the Joliba and the 
Niger are all that the sweet young 
gteenhorn is thinking of, when sud- 
denly a turn of the road brings him in 
sight of us; we “ hold him with our 
glittering eye ;” and the caitiff straight- 
way becomes sensible of his enormous 
y in leaving the snug delights of 
-home, for a vain phantom of glory in 
the howling wilderness of literature. 
He stops—looks at us ruefully—begins 
to tremble—would go back, it he could, 
or forward, if he durst—now and then 
vainly conceits that the great forest of 
books will hide him from our panoptic 
view, though bis prevailing thought is 
that we mean to cat him at one mouth- 
ful. However, it is notorious, that too 
often we do not, but, like the lion 
above-mentioned, unconcernedly al- 
low him to escape. And what do we 
get for such mercy? With respect to 
Park’s lion, there are naturalists 
still in existence, who are ninnies 
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enough to set down his forbearance to 
the account of magnanimity. And 
how do they account for ours? They 
do not stick to say that we show mercy 
only when we have dined ambrosially, 
“* Now, such nonsense !” as Mr Mar. 
tin of Galway says. To talk of the 
milk of human kindness in a male 
tiger from Hyrcania, or in a lion from 
Bilidulgerid ; and to question itin us, 
the blandest of God's critics! But just 
to see the perversity of this wicked 
world !—Mr Park’s lion, they pretend, 
spared his man because he was mag- 
nanimous, and we because we have 
dined. Now, on the contrary, it was 
Mr Park’s lion that had dined, and, 
with submission, it is we that are 
magnanimous. Our brother of Africa, 
you may depend upon it, had been re- 
cently invited to a collation of cows 
and bulls, or his stomach would never 
have declined to find entertainment 
for man and horse. We, on the other 
hand, conduct our mercies upon mere 
abstract principles of philanthropy ; 
and amongst the many absurd *‘ turn- 
outs” that we daily sce in the world 
of letters, knowing how much they 
must have cost, and how inevitably 
the majority will be capsized, we do 
not think it right to put their poor 
drivers to any particular torment in 
our pages—quite satisfied with that 
general torment which awaits them all, 
of breaking their own necks in an early 
part of their career. 

Mercy, however, like all other good 
things in this world, must have its 
limits. And accordingly we would 
have people take notice that we shall 
not long continue to exhibit that amia- 
ble weakness of our character towards 
the dealers in German translation. 
These sinners must be roused to a 
proper sense of their enormities ; and 
that, we fear, will never be, until a 
judgment falls upon them. Some cri- 
tical bomb will .assuredly plunge 
amongst them one of these days, and 
exploding to the right and left, leave 
them all shattered in a way that would 
be particularly painful.to the friend of 
humanity. Anxious to prevent mat- 
ters coming to such a crisis, we shall 
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now read them a short homily, from 


‘which they may collect why it is that 


the world are ming to be weary 
of them. And this it gives us great 

ure to do in connexion with the 
three volumes of Mr Gillies, whose 
generally judicious choice of stories, 
and truly admirable style of transla- 


tion, step in opportunely to furnish a 


commentary on the suggestions which 
we shall throw out. Under his ex- 
ample, we trust that a great improve- 
ment in this department will speedily 
take place, and that we may soon have 
to look back upon him rather as the 
leader and inaugural essayist in a new 
era, than as a rare and almost solitary 
instance of immunity from those par- 
ticular defects with which we are now 

ing to tax the general corps to which 

e belongs. 

A translator of German Tales stands 
in a situation differing, as to ome ca- 
pital circumstance, from all other 
translators whatsoever. He is loaded 
with a responsibility double of theirs. 
They are nsible as translators, 
and in that character only ; he as a 


‘translator, and a selector besides. In 


every other department of literature, 
except that of novels, the original mo- 
tive for translating one book rather 
than another, is, that the public curi- 
osity has been already attracted to it, 
either directly on its own account, or 
from some personal interest which has 
settled upon its author. This curio- 
sity, this interest, well or ill founded, 
exonerates the translator from all re- 
sponsibility as a selector. Not I (he 
is entitled to say) not I, that pointed 
out this book to the public, but the 
public who pointed it out to me. Sis- 
mondi, for instance, has at present a 
sort of fashionable notoriety in Eng- 
land, as a historian. This notoriety 
is already a sort of invitation or chal- 
lenge to the translator, who in such a 
case is not to be considered as a guide 
to the public judgment, but as a mere 
agent for fulfilling their avowed wish- 
es—and no more undertakes to gua- 
rantee the reader against disappoint- 
ment, than the manager of a theatre 
when he imports a great opera-singer, 
Pasta or Catalani, on the general war- 
rant of their reputation. But with 
respect to novels and romances, the 
case is very different. Here the pub- 
lic is in search of pure amusement ; 
of that, and that only. It is in vain, 
therefore, to allege any interest ex- 
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trinsic to that of the book iteelf. No 


-one would willingly consent to read a 


dull or extrav. story, merely be- 
cause the book had bec condatated 
by the Prussian government, or be- 
cause the author died the death 
of a patriot. And he, who translates 
a novel upon any such irrelevant plea, 
unless he advertises the fact ‘in his 
title-page, dupes and misleads the 
public as much, and as idly abuses 
the confidence reposed in his power of 
selection, as the man who should force 
‘ blue ruin” upon us at dinner, under 
the pretence that, as men of letters, we 
must be supposed to feel a deep inte- 
rest in a liquor which had once been 
patronized by Lord Byron. Take an 
instance in the Tales of Arabia. A 
body of these, under the title of the 
Arabian Nights, had delighted all Eu- 
rope for a century; young and eld had 
been under the same fascination ; in 
the words of Sir Philip Sidney, they 
had “ kept children from their play, 
and old men from the chimney-car- 
ner.” Upon this hint, some dust 
Orientalists have presented us wi 
new selections; and Von Hammer 
bores us with his proofs that they are 
genuine. For a Von Hammer that 
may be quite sufficient ; but “ nous 
autres,” the world af men and women 
he 3 and girls, that have warm red 
blood in our veins, but speak no Ara~ 


bic or Cufic, ps quite another 


tion :—Are they good, we ask, are 
they juicy, and do they resemble our 
old friends the Sinbads, the Ali Ba- 
bas, the Prince Camaralzamans, and 
all those immortal ig > We 
read them, and forthwith kick the 
meagre shadows down stairs. as impos~ 
tors. That they are come of high 
blood—makes their degeneracy 
more conspicuous ; and we are all of 
us incensed at hearing a miserable 
crab, harsh and sour as verjuice, 
pleading for toleration, because it grew 
in the same orchard that once produe 
ced the nonpareil or the bon ehrétien. 
Now, if the Tales of Arabia, with 
all their titles from high antiquity, 
from peng son nee and so 
forth, can plead no available privilege 
in bar of prs dulness, 4 agers 9 
less can.a German breed of tales pre- 
tend to any claim upon our notice ex- 
trinsic to that of absolute merit? A 
shawl from Thibet, or a sabre from 
Damascus, though but a bad one, has 
still an air of classic grace about it ; 
13 ; 
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but an inferior Norwich shawl, or a 
inferior sword from “‘ Brummagem,” 
no charity requires us to put up with. 
Tell us, therefore, no more of Hoff- 
mann, that should have been - 
ted by kings, or of Kérner, that died 
like a hero. All we can do for them 
is what “ the captain bold from Ha- 
lifax” did for the “ unfortunate Miss 
Bailey”—we will give them a one- 
pound note ; but read their infernal 
stories we will not. So far as sub- 
‘scription goes, subscription we mean 
for their families, we dare say that 
‘many people in this country would be 
- willing to express their sympathy with 

the misfortunes or the heroism of any 
true German patriot ; but, because a 
man is a patriot, shall he therefore 
have a right to bore us with his dul- 
ness, or to insult us with his lunacies ? 
Is our disgust towards him as an au- 
thor, the appropriate mode of convey- 
‘ing our approbation of him as a man? 
—Or again, because a crazy German 
‘novelist has found a critic as crazy 
as himself, to confer upon him a fugi- 
tive distinction in some fugitive jour- 
nal, shall that be a justifying reason 
for transplanting his monstrous crudi- 
ties to this country, without waiting 
-even to ask whether they are likely to 
prosper in his own? These are ques- 
tions which are continually suggested 
to the English public by the mass of 
tubbish which is forced upon them 
from the German ; and the fact can- 
not be concealed, that, finding them- 
‘selves so often swindled out of their 
time and their money by those who 
undertake the task of selection, they 
are now rapidly withdrawing their 
confidence from the whole body of 
German translators, and from the Ger- 
man literature itself, the last relics of 
respect or interest. 

A precedent is now set by Mr Gil- 
lies, in the three volumes tenes us, 
for liberating us from such degrada- 
tion, and for raising the standard in 
this department of literature ; and, by 
way of contributing to the same end, 
we make the following suggestions :— 
Recurring to what we have said above 
of the two-fold character borne by the 
naturalizer of German novels, let us 
begin by saying a few words on the 
principles which should guide him as 
a selector. 

First, Let him abstain altogether 

German novels of manners ; this 
for two reasons; one—that German 
manners are in a bad taste, mean and 
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coarse; the dther—that of manners 
generally, whether coarse or not, the 
Germans are coarse delineators. We 
do not wish to say offensive things; 
but it is undeniable, that on the whole 
outside of German life and manners, 
there is impressed a stamp of what is 
best described by a German neologism, 
as kleinstadtigkeit, or country-townish- 
ness. Speaking of ignoble things, one 
must use ignoble words; and the 
word hugger-mugger is about the ap- 
propriate expression for the style of 
German domestic life. Snugness is 
the highest mode of German luxury ; 
and every paterfamilias in Germany 
seems to us essentially what in vul 
English is called a Molly-cot, or in 
language of Shakspeare, (as applied to 
old Capulet,) a cot-quean. Even the 
young men are cof-queans; familiar 
with the arrangements of the pantry ; 
austere exactors of cheese-parings and 
candle-ends ; and vigilant gamekeepers 
in the domestic preserve of the store- 
room. One of Smollett’s naval heroes, 
Commodore Trunnion we believe, is 
made to swear always, “ by the ho- 
nour and dignity of a man.” Now, by 
the honour and dignity of a man, we 
a‘ljure the reader to say, whether it is 
ible for the spirit which presides 
In oath to be worse outraged than by 
the spectacle of a great big German 
sentimentalist, two or three and twen- 
ty years old, with the tears running 
down his face, in sympathy with some 
maudlin scene he has been reciting 
from Iffland, suddenly upon a house- 
hold summons from the cook, whisking 
out of the abysses of his unfathomable 
pocketa hugearmful of keys, and boun- 
cing off with the curvet of a startled 
rhinoceros to serve out mace and sugar 
to Jenny, or ketchup to Dolly. Again, 
let us request the reader to conceive the 
unutterable effect which would fol- 
low upon introducing, amongst a well- 
bred party of English people, such a 
topic of conversation as the best mode 
of pickling walnuts, or of choosing 
Muscovado sugar. Assuredly, the cir- 
cle in St James’s drawing-room would 
not be more confounded by the sight 
of a lady kneeling down to garter her 
stocking, or pulling but a pocket-comb 
to adjust her locks. Yet such goodly 
matter of housewifery and domesticeco- 
nomy is often paid bam as in keep- 


ing with the manners and conversation’ 


of the people of distinction, the vor- 
nehme leute, of the German novelist ; 


even those of Von Goethe, although 
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Von Goethe has undeniably lived ina 
court. From all this, it may well be 
supposed that the general tone of mis- 

eous society in Germany is bad, 
and emphatically, what we mean in 
this country by the word, underbred. 
Such a thing as a German gentleman 
we conceive to be a non-ens. Bouter- 
weck, in his History of Literature, 
observes, that the English word ‘ gen- 
tleman,’ (as applied to manners and 
deportment, not as designating a par- 
ticular rank or station,) is absolutely 
untranslatable, by any German equi- 
valent. We believe it ; and we are no 
less persuaded that the thing itself, 
according to the highest and ideal con- 
ception of it in this island, is quite as 
much as the word without any German 
representative. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the character in Germany 
is found occasionally in the travelled 
Baron ; only that too often he has the 
tarnish of the gambling ‘ hells” upon 
him, and the air of a Black-legs or an 
adventurer. 

Now, what is the reason of all this? 
Why should German society be in 
worse tone than that of other coun- 
tries? Some people may account for it 
by the want of any capital city—me- 
tropolitan to all Germany. Cthers 


a’ find the cause, and more philo- 
s0p: 


ically perhaps, in the want of that 
close interfusion of all the classes of 
society which in England is accom- 
plished by the popular form of our 
government, and of our civil institu- 
tions. With us, the attraction between 
the lowest and oe highest wea is 
at, consequently the repulsion ; 
oth of which tend to ik he na- 
tional standard of manners. The sons 
even of a ducal family come amongst the 
people at school—at college—on the 
ustings, and in infinite varieties of 
public business ; by this means the 
purest form of high breeding is ex- 
ibited as it were on a stage ; and the 
spirit of their manners descends 
rough the many gradations of rank 
which connect them with the very low- 
est. On the other hand, as the patri- 
cian ranks are aware of this continuity 
of ation, and that they are divi- 
ded from the plebeian orders, by no 
such abrupt line of separation as exists 
on the continent, they are prompted 
by the jealous pride of high blood to 
construct for themselves such a line of 
separation in distinctions of manners 
and refinement. And hence it hap- 
pens, that whilst the highest tone of 
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manners is secured in E by 
aristocratic feeling, it is x som § 
diffused by the necessity of bending 
to the democratic spirit of our institu- 
tions. The very repulsion between the 
different orders, furnishes the means. 
of producing that which can be after- 
wards circulated and propagated only 
by means of their mutual attraction. 
Now in Germany all is reversed ; there 
is no repulsion between the different 
parts of the social body, simply because 
there is no attraction. Attraction there 
can be none, when public spirit and 
enterprise languish, and the people 
have no influence upon the adminis- 
tration of public affairs—nor repul~ 
sion where the exclusive privileges of 
one class create a legal barrier between. 
itself and every other, which extin- 
guishes all occasions of jealousy. The 
haute noblesse of Germany, amongst 
whom the ideal standard of manners 
should naturally be looked for, are 
entirely insulated from the body of the 
people, and exercise no sort of influ- 
ence upon the general tone of social 
intercourse. 

These considerations do something 
to explain the German manners, but 
not. all. Whosoever looks into Ger- 
man life, though it were but in the 
mirror of German novels, will soon 
become aware that the constitution of 
the German mind itself is in a great 
degree answerable for the bad taste of 
this social intercourse. The house- 
hold affections of the German are warm 
and amiable, but they are not in a no- 
ble style: and it is impossible to deny 
that the same false tone prevails in 
their feelings, and the expression of 
them which prevails in their manner. 
In what nation, for example, but the 
German, does a daughter address her 
father as her “ dear little fatherling ?” 
All age it is true, adopt diminu- 
tives as the appropriate language of 
love; but of ee ed what modifi- 
cation ? Of love speaking from a sta- 
tion of equality, or of tender conde- 
seension ; not surely as it exists under 
the somewhat awful restraints of filial 
duty. This single instance might suf- 
fice to convince us that there is a radi- 
cal effeminacy in the German mind, a 
defect of that masculine tone in their 
sensibilities, without which there can 
be nothing noble in the style of man- 
ners which they influence. But the 
same sort of paralytic weakness runs 
through the whole of German life. 
Nowhere is the contemptible puerility 
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s common of forming marriage con- 
riexions upon tlie first random ‘im- 
julse of casual desire or mom 
. Does a young German dine at 
a table where there are two or three 
pretty young women—straightway the 
coxcomb is “in love ;” he spends the 
whole night in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain which of the three he loves best ; 
and the next morning waits on papa, 
flings himself at his feet, draws out a 
, and swears he will shoot him- 
self unless he consents to bestow upon 
him in marriage the charming Miss 
——, and there he pauses to deter- 
mine with which name he shall fill u 
the blank. Connexions, formed wi 
such childish haste and levity, are as 
capriciously dissolved. Nowhere in 
the world is married life so much dis- 
figured by the base and degrading pas- 
sion of jealousy. This fact at once 
laims the mean footing on which 
the relations between the two sexes are 
established. How opposite to that 
which prevails in this country, where 
= one ox teus in ay oye ang 
rows suc ity upon the aspec 
of social life as the Lee and magna- 
nimous confidence which husbands re- 
in their wives, (not cancelled, let 
it be remembered, by that spirit of in- 
difference for the honour of married 
women which prevails in France ;) a 
confidence which, whilst it does so 
pert wenn to the man, is the cause 
as well as effect of a corr di 
nobility in the woman. nero 
From this effeminacy in the Ger- 
men character, combined with the 
pettiness of provincial towns and the 
absence of an influencial aristocracy, 
we’ are persuaded that it would be 
ble to explain all that is peculiar 
in German manners. Meantime, let 
us not be understood to mean that the 
Germans are a sensual people ; that 
would be doing them great injustice— 
it is not in their appetites, but the 
amiable emotions of our higher nature, 
that the Germans discover the emas- 
culation of their minds. Parental love, 
for instance, constantly puts on that 
ricketty and half-childish character, 
which with us it seldom wears but 
amongst grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers in their dotage. Pretty much of 
the same quality is the bearing of a 
German ‘village pastor to his flock. 
Something analogous there is in Ger- 
man bodies. Many worthy German 
friends of ours about with them 
large hulking persons that seem to be 
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mere heaps of flesh without bone. Not 
uncommon! 
vast milky 


our male friends haye 

, as white as 4 
with a tender suffusion of gir TOsi« 
ness, eyes of the sweetest light blue, 
and such an expression of baby ino. 
cence and earihytic amiableness, ‘as 
absolutely puts us out of countenance, 
in a man of forty. Then to hear them 
laugh! It'is impossible to give an 
idea of it in a page of Blackwood’s 
Magazine ; but if we had the reader 
in a room, we could convey some faint 
echo of the helpless giggle—the in- 
fantine he, he, he, he, of a right amia- 
ble German, which contrasts so ludi- 
crously with the mighty haugh, huugh, 
haugh, of some jolly Scotch or English 
squire who happens to be passing at 
the moment. But by this time the 
reader begins to think that perhaps 
we are making game of our German 
friends. By no means—we Have a 
sincere pleasure in flagellating them, 
it is true, but still we respect their just 
pretensions highly. They have some 
excellent gifts in their intellectual 
dowry which we in England have not. 
But they have no bone—no balance of 
masculine sense in their sensibi- 
lities, for all that. Tie fact is, that there 
is some prineiple of resistance from 
the will and the understanding, which, 
amongst ourselves, gives strength and 
dignity to the domestic affections ; and 
this principle the Germans want. To 
the same paralytic incontinence of sen- 
sibility we ascribe in part their inca- 
pacity for realizing the gentlemanly 
character. Surrendering himself with- 
out restraint to the noisy and boisterous 
expression of his most transient feel- 
ings—yelling his admiration, scream- 
ing his surprise, howling his dissent, 
and clenching his approbation with a 
great thump upon the table, how 
should a German attain the calm self- 
possession and dignity of a British 
gentleman? And, where there are no 
gentlemen, the key-note in a system 
of manners is wanting. 

From this sketch of domestic life 
in Germany, which, we protest, is not 
an ill-natured one, the reader will see 
how impossible it is that a German 
novel of manners should present any 
agreeable subjects for contemplation. 
Independently of which, and supposing 
the manners to have been better than 
they are, we repeat, that the Germans 
have not the talent for painting them. 
Their touch is not light enough ; and 
no writer‘amongst them has yet made 
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the least to the grace with 
which . subjects are treated by 
some of the French writers of me- 
moirs, and by our own novelists, dra- 
matic writers, and essayists. Indeed, 
had this been otherwise, it can seldom 
be advisable to attempt transplanting 
any work, novel or otherwise, which 
is too radically steeped in exotic man- 
ners. For example, in the Canterbury 
Tales, the Man of Law’s ‘Tale, the 
Knight’s Tale, and that of the Lady 
Abbess, might be transferred to any 
language which was capable of doing 
them justice; for they depend upon 
nature and universal passion. But in 
the comic part of the same work, (as 
the Miller's Tale, the Reeves, &e.) 
the exquisite colouring of English life 
with which Chaucer has invested them 
would be an effectual bar to their 
translation. Cowper, for the same 
reason, would be found generally un- 
translateable. His allusions, tone of 
feeling, images, rural and domestic 
— are all intensely English. 
here is the foreigner, for instance, 
with a taste for spending his evenings 
at a theatre, his villainous love of cof- 
fee, and his wena to the — 
ive proceedings of his nation, that 
could feelingly comprehend the de- 
scription of an English fire-side in the 
country on a winter’s evening—the 
curtains drawn, “ the bubbling and 
loud-hissing urn,” the sound of the 
post-boy’s horn, entering the village 
over the bridge—the unfolding of the 
newspaper, full of a Parliamentary de- 
bate, and all the other circumstances 
of the description, which throw back 
many an English heart upon living 
and qr remembrances ! Burns, 
again, in the majority of his writings, 
would become a dlead-letter in a trans- 
lation: if not absolutely a sealed book 
to the continental world, it is certain, 
at least, that foreigners must come to 
him, for he will never go to them. * 
With this view of the case, we must 
denounce A laFontaine, Lang- 
bein, and all their followers, as utterly 
unfit for importation into our market. 
Besides their extravagant silliness, 
which, perhaps, in a tale that was 
otherwise good, we might overlook, 
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they are often such «mere. home-spur 
Germans—so intentely local, that po- 
sitively to make some of their tales in- 
telligible, it would be necessary to im- 
portthe whole parish in which thescene 
is laid; and universally indeed they 
pre-suppose too much knowledge of 
German manners. Mr Gillies hasdone 
wisely to give us but one tale in which 
the interest depends upon the man- 
ners, and even there it depends lat- 
terly upon the incidents: this is the 
tale of George Selding, by Caroline 
Pichler ; and, so far as it goes, it tends 
to confirm what we have said of Ger- 
man domestic life. Mr George is a 
banker at Vienna; and having accj- 
dentally the good. fortune to render a 
— = some ladies in a Free of 
anger, he becomes a privi est 
at their house. One of the Indice be- 
ing very handsome and accomplished, 
as a matter of course, he falls in love 
with her; and pays her such atten- 
tions, that she herself takes “‘ care to 
mark by her conduct that she locks on 
Selding as her accepted wooer—almost 
as a betrothed husband.”—(P. .193, 
vol. ii.) It is impossible, therefore, 
for Mr George to pretend ignorance 
of the expectations which he is. en- 
couraging ; and in fact he takes a po- 
sition in the family, which is not war- 
ranted unless by. those expectations, 
Yet, in defiance of all this, and with- 
out any change in the circumstanees, 
except a discovery (interesting, no 
doubt, to the mind of a. housewife 
that Miss Louisa had not made wi 
her own hands a certain dress which 
she wore, Mr George thinks himself 
entitled to transfer his attentions te 
Miss Louisa’s cousin, who had. Not 
satisfied with this, he has the abomi- 
nable brutality to propose employing 
his first mistress ag the go-between, 
for conveying tender m es to the 
second. Now weafiirm, that ey 
country, where manners had been suf- 
ticiently matured to become auxiliary 
to the laws, and to enforce those rights 
of individuals which the laws could 
not, Mr George, though a banker and 
a sentimentalist, would have been 
abundantly kicked. ‘The story goes 
on to say, that Mr George marries the 


> 





* Perhaps the only exception to the spirit of this remark is Colonel Townley’s 
French translation of Hudibras; but it requires a more rigorous examination of it 


than has 


VoL. XX. 


been made, to be sure that it is an exception. 
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drese-maker ; whom, however, he soon 
dismisses, for no reason that can be 
understood out of Vienna, and whom, 
not long after, he resumes with as 
pees show oe as he = 

ve" or either ing her 
on dieing her. In thie caries of 
conduct, which in all poetical justice 
should have conducted Mr George 
very rapidly to a horse-pond, we are 


i as a fit subject for enlightened 
ee This Mrs P., by the way, 
the re — ~aanag iy See be a 
v person in any, 
an _ equal in authority with 
our Miss Edgeworth. Whatever be 
her other merits, which, for our parts, 
we never could discover, the reader 
will find that she has no great power 
in a novel of manners; and we are 


cp to assure Mrs Pichler that she 


ised to find him h lightened 


joys one distinction in Mr Gillies’s 
ection, viz. that of having furnish- 
ed by far the worst story which he 
has All the others are tales 
of incident and action : and this leads 
us to the second caution we have to 
suggest for the benefit ef those who 
are going into the German market. 
II. Dismissing, for the reasons we 
have , that class of tales which 
rests the interest upon manners, there 
remain two others, tales of sentiment, 
and tales of action. The first class, 
as regards the of the transla- 
tor, may be set down as a mere blank 
in the an literature. John Paul 
Richter stands absolutely alone in this 
t, and he is all but untrans- 
lateable. — only; of all his em) 
poraries, has uni t strength an 
originality of feeling to : a very mascu- 
line understanding ; and has applied 
both to the contemplation of the life 
which lay around him in his native 
country, whether in the cottage or the 
palace, in the quiet fields and woods, 
or in the guilty strife of cities. Per- 
haps of no other writer than John 
Paul will it ever be possible to say, 
that from his works there might be 
culled a rosary of sentiments, fitted to 
of human joy or sorrow, 
a manual of maxims for the sagacious 
man of the world, and a body of phi- 
losophical aphorisms, equally subtle 
and original, for the meditative re- 
cluse. This most brilliant writer, 
and great master of tears and laugh- 
ter, has, however, one drawback up- 
on his Catholic pretensions as a Eu- 
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ropean classic, m fantastic and 
dreamy colouring ‘chi pathos, which 
it too pee requires something of Ger. 
man Schwitrmerey to comprehend. | 
is not that his tenderness is ever ; 
reality chargeable with ion ; 
but no man who understands the tone 
of English literature, can doubt that 
it would occasionally appear so in an 
English translation, unless the trans. 
lator had any resources of art for mo« 
difying the naked and direct expres. 
sion of the sentiment in the way that 
we see effected at times by the use of 
the Scotch dialect. But, as this would 
be impracticable in a work that was 
not, in part, at least, dramatic in its 
form, and that could not at pleasure 
take such a form to suit the movement 
of the sentiment, a translator would 
have to struggle with greater difficul- 
ties in adapting a work of John Paul's, 
than in a version of the Greek drama, 
tragic and comic, of Pindar, or even 
of Horace ; a section of the classical 
literature, which is, and willbe, the 
opprobrium of the translator in every 
language in Europe. Meantime, the 
immensity and the miscellaneousness 
of the knowledge which is presuppo- 
sed in the allusions, images, and side 
glances of J. Paul, is far beyond what 
would be requisite to equip a com- 
mentator on any half dozen of the 
sight, in rae pe of ey. At first 
t, indeed, one might su that 
his very purpose had been ued. 
Aux Saumaises futurs préparer des tor- 
tures ; 


and, though it soon becomes evident 
that this amazing wealth of cryptical 
allusion is never wantonly nor osten- 
tatiously employed, still it cannot but 
be a serious obstacle to the popularity 
of an author, that his works require a 
variorum edition to make them gene- 
rally intelligible. An adequate Eng- 
lish adaptation of the Titan, the Hes- 

, the Palingenesien, or the Comet 
of John Paul, would, in our judgment, 
be the ultimate triumph of translating 
skill ; beyond which, no greater is pos- 
sible. Such a conquest of art we hold 
to be all but desperate, or, at least, 
in the language of Longinus, as the 
WoAARs weipas TeAVTaLor txi[ermea. 
Such being our conviction, we are the 
less di to feel any surprise that 
Mr Richard Holcraft, after acquitting 
himself very well as a translator from 
Hoffmann, should have broken down 









Quintus Fizlein ; and cer- 
© more injudicious selections 
not have been made, nor more 


q 


ed,* and the diction is rank with un- 
weeded German idiom ; so that, even 
Secaised a hee fee - rapes 
and masked, he is gross 
i 3; and the whole has the 
air of a rich and fanciful tapestry 
turned wrong side out. We say not 
this by way of reproach to Mr Hol- 
craft, whose own native style has a 
— tendency to become good, with 
a little more pains and cultivation. 
His error was to attempt an author so 
anomalous and unique as John Paul, 
without previous study, and with no 
greater reverence for his -principal to 
animate and sustain his labours. He 
who thinks worthily of John Paul, 
must not talk of “ showing up his 
merits and demerits.” (Pref. p. 9. 
This is sad levity of language appli 
to the most original man of genius that 
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- to original composition in that 


ment ; and for: this reason—that he 
must all the labour which 
to most difficult species 


good del of the geniua which belongs 
e genius w 

to the highest. eWith this paren. 
we dismiss the subject and the whole 
class of German sentimental novels ; 
insgoeking of mamas heer isgust 
comes over us on recollecting A 


except J. Paul himself, there is no- 
thing in this department to remember 
with pleasure, nor, since his death, to 
anticipate with hope. This theatre is 
emptied of its splendour ; the great 
9 vege has quitted the stage ; the 

ights are dying in the socket ; the 
music and the festal joy are silenced ; 
and nothing is left behind but mock- 
ery, babble, and impertinence. 

III. There remains, therefore, for 
the English selector, as the only quarry 
in which he can labour with m ao 
mise of success, the novels of incident 
and regular plot, in which the interest 
turns in part perhaps upon the charac- 
ter—in part upon the dramatic liveli- 
ness of the situations—in part upon 
the perplexity of the intrigue, and the 
skill with which it is disentangled ; 





Germany has produced. And so differ- but in any case, upon the suspense, 
ently do we feel on this matter, who with regard to the final ca e. 
have had the benefit of'a sixteen years’ Thisisthe forest in which he must beat 
acquaintance with his works, that, in about for game ; and luckily it is in- 
our opinion, the man who shall suc- exhaustible. Here, however, there is 
ceed in adapting a translation of John one great danger besetting the select- 
Paul Richter to the English taste, or, against which we wish to put him 





* Thus, for instance, in the very outset of the latter specimen, we find this sen- 
tence: “ Wir kamen vor einem neubemalten sarg vorbei, auf dessen fusbret stand : ich gehe 
voriiber.”” This is rendered by Mr H. as follows: “ We came opposite toa newly- 
painted sarcophagus standing on its pedestal.’’—“ Standing on its pedestal !”” Why,,how 
else, in the name of sobriety, was it to stand? It must have been the most drunken 
of sarcophagi that would have stood on its head. And by what syntax is any such 
sense to be elaborated? And what becomes of the three last words? On examina- 
tion, we find that the voriiber is carried forward to the next sentence, (with some 
little damage to the meaning in that quarter also ;) and the ich gehe is peremptorily 
dismissed and ordered off the premises, as matter not fit for the public ear. The 
meaning of the passage is obviously this: ‘“ Our walk led us past a newily-painted 
sarcophagus, on the base of which was placed this inscription—Jch gehe voriiber.” 
What has contributed to mislead Mr H., is the colon after the word stand, which, in 
the English usage, would imply a fuller separation between the two members of the 
sentence than actually exists; but this is the German punctuation, which always uses 
a colon to mark a suspension of this kind, which we English should express by a 
dash., By the way, we remark that Mr Holcraft appears by his Preface (p. 8, 9,) to 
suppose that he is himself that adventurous person who has broken the ice, as Eng- 
lish translator of Paul Richter ; but this is a misconception, as he will find upon in- 
quiry. ' Under this impression, however, he calls his translation “ a curiosity.” Tn 
another sense, we are disposed to think it so ourselves. 
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especially on his guard: it is the rock 
on which many a translator has split. 
What we allude to, is the monstrous 
in every mode of manifestation, which 
— over = apie =: novel of 
is » es in the manage- 
ment of the japeeapead The Red 
Sea might appear to have been unseal- 
ed and emptied of its tenants, for the 
Service of German fiction. Some years 
, we took lodgings at a German 
‘irculating library, and read “a mat- 
ter” of three thousand tales, long and 
short ; and we are perfectly confound- 
el to recollect how many of these were 
spoiled for direct translation by ma- 
inery, not supernatural merely, but 
preternatural, resting upon no basis of 
roe tradition, and with which the 
whole course and habits of supersti- 
tious feeling, as it exists in Christen- 
dom, had unfitted us to sympathize. 
The public voice* directed us natural- 
ly to the Baron de la Motte Fouqué ; 
and with his Kleine Romane and other 
works we began. There is an impres-< 
sion amongst those who have known 
anything about the Baron, that he is 
** an inspired idiot.” About the “ in« 
m 20am the learned demur a little ; 
t he is an “ idiot,” we suppose all 
of us are agreed. Take his Undine for 
instance :—here is a young lady who 
is daughter to the Mediterranean Sea, 
(if we remember, by a fish-pond, ) with 
a score of brooks and rivulets amongst 
her country cousins, and an old villain 
of a waterfall to her uncle, one Kuhle- 
born by name, who goes about casca- 
ding in the most unpleasant way pos- 
sible upon every gentleman he meets. 
As to Undine herself, so far as her 
‘* wee-bit” character is developed, she 
is not uninteresting. But the way in 
which wesettle the pretensionsof every 
lady who figures in a novel, is to lay 
our hand upon our hearts, and serious- 
ly to ask ourselves, how we could like 
her for a sweetheart. Now, how 
shocking in the month of January to 
find your love slipping out of your 
arms in a shower-bath! Pleasant it 


is, no doubt, to drink tea with your 
sweetheart, but most disagreeable 
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tq find her bubbling in the . tear 
urn. Charming, in the month of May, 
to take a walk with her through the 
meadows ; but, how disgusting, at a 
moment when one dreams of no rival 
in her heart, to see her ogling »the 
Grand Junction Canal ! 

In fact, the good Baron plays off his 
water-works upon us, simply to his 
own injury ; for the result is to stri 
Undine of the whole flesh-and-bl 
interest which would else attach itself 
to her character. As an Ariel, colla« 
teral to the main movement of the 
story, and connected by no tie with 
its human passions, such a being would 
do very well; but the Baron insists 
upon throwing the whole human inte- 
rest upon these watery or aerial phans 
toms. Some indeed of his creations 
are still more fleeting and impalpable, 
born apparently of Cobweb and Moon« 
shine, in the Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; less ponderous than an echo, 
less substantal than a dream—long, 
thin, allegoric fellows, that have no 
more business in gentlemen’s company 
than “‘ a cow has with a side-pocket.” 
These baseless apparitions (for the 
idea of which, by the way, the Baron 
is indebted to a sto-y in the Phantasus 
of Tieck) usually turn out to be a 
man’s own passions, or irregular pro- 
pensities, made external to himself, 
and running by his side like a valet« 
de-place. The prevailing sentiment in 
the reader’s mind with regard to these 
gentry, and their eternal intrusion 
into situations where no mortal has 
invited them, is disgust and regret at 
the limited powers of cudgels and 
horse-whips, which are ill adapted to 
meet the impertinences of a ghost, and 
still less of an allegory. In fact, every- 
body must feel how hopeless is the 
task of caning an abstract idea. Yet 
these impassive beings, if they are as 
baseless as a fable of Ovid, have some~ 

timesan Ovidian grace about them. But 

thereare worse monsters ranging about 
in the pages of: German fiction—sha- 
dowless men, for example, thick as 
leaves in Vallambrosa—not the Ascti 
of the geographer, who are so only 





* Of Germany, we mean ; for we are astounded to hear Mr Roscoe saying (Vol. 


II, p. 306), that “ few modern writers of Germany have become greater favourites 


with the English reading public,’’ than the Baron. 


One of his tales has been a good 


deal read, chiefly in connexion with the Outline Illustrations of it, in the manner of 
those which accompanied the Faust of Goethe ; but the Baron’s name is wholly with- 


out power in England, except amongst our German literati. 
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in relation to a vertical sun ; ~but un 
fortunate e who are absolute- 
ly disinherited of their own shadows 
under any a of the sun, having 
been swindled out of them on one 

tence or another. What became of 
these shadows, or who pocketed them, 
was long 2 question with us ; but at 
length we met with a novel which 
cleared this matter up. In that novel, 
one of the most a characters 
is the shadow of a pair of legs, which 
passes the window of a summer-house 
every evening, and is seen by reflection 
upon the opposite wall, at the very 
moment when the lady of the house is 
expecting her husband home to tea. 
She looks out of doors, and ascertains 
beyond a doubt that this shadow is 
wandering up and down without any 
owner: whence it appears that the 
shadowless bodies in this world of 
ours are compensated by the bodiless 
shadows. Pure logical entities, mere 
privations, absolute negations, have 
reali — for German machinery : 
the ghost of an old parabola from the 
16th century, or the apparition of a 
defunct cube-root, furnishes a suffi- 
cient mormo. Physical or paraphysi- 
cal ; logical or paralogical ; nay, even 
metaphysical or paratnetaphysical ; 
nothing comes amiss to a German ro- 
mancer. Of this latter species of agen- 
cy, we have an example in the Dop- 
pelginger, or cases of double identity— 
where a man runs in a curricle, as it 
were, with a repetition or duplicate of 
himself: all the world is duped by 
the swindling fac-simile; and even 
the poor injured man is not always 
able to distinguish between his true 
and his spurious identity, but is hoax- 
ed, like other people, by his own ras- 
cally counterfeit. At this point of 
German phantasmagoria, we begin to 
find ourselves no longer under any 
law of-creation, but amidst the anar- 
chy of chaos : the dreams of dyspeptic 
lunacy can go no-further : and in fact, 
it seems the product not so much of a 
gloomy fancy as of night-mare and 
indigestion ; indigestion, such as we 
may conceive to be bred by a diet 
composed of vermin—of spiders, bee- 
tles, earwigs, and cockroaches. In 
reality, the books of this class do not 
fall so much within the province of 
criticism, as. of medicine or police ; 
they are preparations to be adminis- 
tered by the physician as emetics, or 


to be prohibited ‘by the lawgivet as 
occasions of epilepsy and abortion, 
Yet even these monstrosities of the 
pe wre are not so far removed 
eyond the pale of our sym » as 
the monstrosities which are sow 
engrafted upon human nature. Our 
limits forbid us to accumulate éxam- 
ples, but one there is which we must 
positively give. The hero of the tale 
is the son of a Seotch nobleman, and 
by profession a 3 facts which 
it is not our bu to reconcile. 
Why or wherefore, we cannot at this 
moment recollect, but so it is that he 
into Germany, where he pursues 
is botanical studies, for which he has 
a remarkable taste ; as also for another 
pursuit not quite so amiable, viz. the 
amputation of human heads. Witha 
view to the cultivation of this latter 
talent—upon a vacancy occurring, he 
offers himself a candidate for the si- 
tuation of public executioner in some 
German city, and is fortunate enough 
to obtain it. Now commences a most 


‘amiable picture of the life led by our 


hero, who is everywhere held up as a 
model of goodness; his two studies 
go on harmoniously together—in the 
morning he decapitates, and botanizes 
in the afternoon, or (according to cir- 
cumstances) simples in the m 

and cuts throats in the afternoon ; 

all with a suavity—a sentimental grace 
—and a skill, which made him an ob- 
ject of envy to remote Jack Ketches, 
and of admiration to the Linnean So- 
ciety. At length a lady falls in love 
with him—for which of his accom. 
plishments we do not know, but mat- 
ters go on smoothly enough, until one 
morning it happens that an elderly 
gentleman, for some offence against 
the State, is to have his head cut off. 
Who should this prove but the lady’s 
father? And who should be the man 
to cut it off but of eourse our amiable 
botanist? And, sure enough, the bo- 
tanist does it—he amputates with his 
usual skill; the lady sees the whole 
ceremony from a window, and has no« 
thing to allege against his professional 
character ; but still she resolves that it 
would not be decorous in her to be- 
stow her hand upon the man who had 
(however sieatly) ‘out papa’s head off. 
What follows upon this resolution we 
do not remember ; whether the bota- 
nist cuts his own head off, and puts 
it into his own hortus sicens > but some 
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not, worthy of the tale. 

In this sketch of German novel- 
writing, drawn from remembrances 
of several years back, we would not 
insinuate that all the writers of this 
class lie within the scope of our cen- 
sure. Such a thing as a Sood no- 
vel of regular proportions, thére cer- 
tainly is not in the German language ; 
nothing that can pretend to take its 

_place by the side of Le Sage, Fielding, 
Smollett, or Mrs Inchbald ; but there 
_ are vast magazines of well-conceived 
tales, where the interest revolves with- 
in a short compass, which either are 
already very effective, or by a litile 
skill in adaptation might easily be 
made so. Frederick Laun, in parti- 
cular, (i. e. Dr Schulze,) is a writer 
of inexhaustible fertility, and (allow- 
ing for his haste) of great ability. 
Even his tales of manners, where the 
interest is a comic one, are sometimes 
excellent ; and it marks his great ver- 
satility of talent, that no German wri- 
ter has managed the marvellous and 
the supernatural with so much skill. 
In the tale (not the drama) of the 
Freyschiitz, which was written we 
think by him, (a friend at our elbow 
says—No, by Apel,) the devil is ma- 
naged with great skill; and with still 
ter in the tale of The Dice, which 
is undoubtedly by Laun. The whole 
of that story, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of one or two incidents at the lat- 
ter end, shows a writer capable of the 
very greatest effects; and Tromlitz, 
from whom Mr Gillies has given us 
an admirable story, is not at all be- 
hind him. Still, where extravagance 
and outrages upon nature and good 
sense, like those we have noticed, are 
sown so thickly, we must upon 
the English selector the absolute ne- 
cessity of far greater care and discre- 
tion, if he has any regard for public 
favour, than have hitherto been shown 
in any body of tales previously to that 
of Mr Gillies. 

In this collection, of which we must 
now more circumstantially, the 
three tales of The Sisters, The Spectre 
Bride, and The First of May, which 
deal with the supernatural, we must 
in candeur say it, are liable to some 
of the objections we have made to this 
_ Class; the two first we remember 

within our ceenleting heey expe- 
rience ; and we think them the least 


there is, and, we doubt 
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‘objectionable of the kind which could 
have been chosen ; but: the last we 
can hardly think fitted for E 

canst Sore renee 


Mademoiselle de Scudérie, and Ro- 
landsitten, are by the far-famed Hoff- 
mann.: A writer, for whom John 
Paul condescended to write a Preface, 
must have merit ; and those who re- 
member the monstrosities of his Meis. 
ter Floh, his Phantasieen, &c., will 
feel surprised at meeting with two 
specimens so well calculated, by their 
general freedom from the “‘ wildness 
and bizarrerie,” which the translator 
justly charges upon his usual style, to 
bring his merit in a favourable sha 
before the English public. Hoffmann, 
however, is still Hoffmann; and he 
breaks loose once or so in each tale, 
probably to authenticate them as his 
own. In particular, we recognise his 
devil’s hand in the account of Old 
Daniel’s scratchings against the wall, 
and in the way he explains Old Car- 
dillac’s passion for diamonds, which 
really is not so unaccountable a pas- 
sion as to call for any preternatural 
solution: *‘ Non dignus vindice nodus.” 
His fits, however, are not long in either 
case ; and both tales, which turn up- 
on the interest of secret miurder, are 
powerfully attractive. 

The same appalling interest of se- 
cret and mysterious murder supports 
the three tales of Oath and Conscience, 
The Crystal Dagger,and The Warning. 
The two first are by Professor Kruse, 
and are excellently conceived, except 
in what relates to the trials of the pri- 
soners, which are managed. rather too 
much in the same clumsy way in which 
the Germans manage such cases in 
real life. A judicial trial in Germany 
is a sort of game at hair-splitting and 
chopping logic on the doctrine of pro- 
babilities, in which the court and the 
accused person play the parts of op- 
ponent and respondent at a polemical 
disputation, rather-than the usual 
ones of judge and_prisoner at the bar : 
and unfortunately, as the latter has by 
much the greatest interest at stake, he 
quently shows very superior talents 

or controversy, and has by far the best 
of the dispute. Allowance made for 
this one defect, the stories are exceed- 
ingly well conducted. The situation 
of the principal character in the first 
of the three is most happily imagined 
for effect ; he is urged by conscience 
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and gratitude to discover a murder 
which he had accidentally witnessed 
when a child, but is restrained by a 
superstitious reverence for an oath of — 
secrecy which had been administered 


to him at that time, and by pious re- 
to the memory of his father, who 
been a participator in the murder, 

but had since died repentant. A situa- 
tion of greater trial for a conscientious 
mind can hardly be imagined ; and the 
struggle between these conflicting obli- 
gations is strikingly developed through 
a rapid series of incidents. In the 
Crystal Dagger there is no one cha- 
racter occupying so interesting a situ- 
ation as that which we have just no- 
ticed : but, in compensation for this, 
the mystery and utter perplexity which 
surrounds the murder, both as to the 
agent and the motive, are much deep- 
er, and for a time apparently impene- 
trable. Except the y movement 
of the trial, there is nothing in this 
story to weaken the effect ; our own 
feelings are indeed a little offended by 
the adulterous connexion subsisting 
between a carpenter lad and the wife 
of a state counsellor—a woman of sta 
tion and refinement ; but this we set 
down to the old account of German 
coarseness, and judge it accordingly. 
In the Warning, there is one situation 
which is nearly equal in effect to the 
famous scene in Count Fathom, and 
(though much less laboured) superior 
to some of the same kind in Matu- 
rin:—A merchant has been warned, 
by more than one dream of his wife, 
that he will run the risk of being mur- 
dered on a journey which he is speedi- 
ly to undertake. On bis return home- 
wards, laden with gold, at an inn 
where he sleeps, he is again warned in 
a mysterious way, to avoid the house 
of an old friend, Waldheim, from 
whom he had been separated for many 
years. Being benighted, however, he 
misses his road ; and in the hurly- 
burly of a thunder-storm, finds him- 
self at the gate of the very house he 
was seeking to avoid. He turns away ; 
but, his horse being knocked up, is 
obliged to dismount and grope his way 
on foot. Hearing the sound of a mill- 
race, he pursues its course in hope of 
coming to the mill ; at length, says he, 
* A gleam of lightning showed me a 
large building of that,description, but the 
ruinous sluice, over which the water now 
played idly, proved that it. was in disuse ; 
» there were no inha- 


therefore, probably, 


bitants. On farther search, I discovered. 
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an old tottering bridge, leading across 
the mill-race ; which I passed, and ran. 
towards the building for shelter, while 
the rain fell in torrents,, Suddenly it oc- 
curred to me that this place might be 
the resort of robbers, in which case I 
should absolutely throw myself into their 
hands ; but my fatigue was so great that 
it overbalanced my apprehension. I 
found the door open—(a sign that no one 
lived there)—I groped about with great 
caution in the darkness, and advanced 
till I touched the platform of the inner 
mill-wheel. Quite worn out, yet terri- 
fied by the thoughts of falling perhaps 
through a hole in the floor, or stumbling 
over some murdered yictim, I seated my- 
self at last in a corner, and resolved to 
wait there for daylight. Scarcely had 1 
composed myself for rest, when a most 
overpowering sense of horror came over 
me. What could be the real history of 
this building,- which stood so desolate 
and forsaken ? If robbers, as it seemed 
probable, haunted the place, would I not 
certainly be found out and murdered ?— 
What if the midnight spectre should 
again appear to me ?—These, and other - 
harassing thoughts, ferced themselves on 
my mind; and I was the less able to 
combat them, when, reclining on the 
floor, I became aware of a most detest- 
able atmosphere, as if from a charnel- 
house, which became so unsupportable, 
that I would have left my hiding-place, if 
my fears had not rendered me powerless. 
After I had remained for about an hour 
in this torment, voices were audible at 
the door; and as I had no doubt that 


. the new comers were banditti, my death 


seemed now irrevocably decreed. I could 
hear that there was some wrangling 
among them as to the cause of the door 
being found open, after which four men 
came in with a lantern, and bearing # 
sack that was filled evidently with some 
cumbrous and heavy load. They drew 
near without observing me, lifted up 
some boards in the flooring, and opened 
the sack. It contained the bloody corpse 
of a man, which they threw down under 
the floor, then closed up the aperture as 
before. 

«‘ My hair now stood on end. I sliook 
as in an-ague fit, and nearly fainted ; for, 
in addition to the other terrors of this 
scene, I recognised Waldheim’s eldest 
son among the murderers. ‘ So much 
for that fellow!’ said he, when they had 
thrown down the body ; ‘ if we had met 
with E——,’ (here he mentioned my 
name,) ‘ and disposed of him in like man- 
ner, it would have been better worth our 
trouble.’——‘ I am ig,’ said another, 
‘ we have no chance of seeing him to- 





night,’—=‘ Well,’ answered a third, ‘ if he 
comes not t, he will to-morrow ; 
—at all events, he shall not escape us.’ 
—Perhaps’I had unconsciously made 
some noise; for the ruffian Waldheim 
remarked—‘ The door was left open; 
let us search the house, that we may be 
sure no one is watching us.’ ” 
how apo Castle is by the Baron- 
ess de la Motte Fouqué, whom, with 
submission to an accomplished female 
friend of ours well acquainted with 
both, we must think as far superior to 
her crazy lord as a chesnut horse to a 
horse chesnut. We dare say we are 
horribly in the wrong ; but the chances 
are that we shall die in this faith ; for 
we find nothing in Scharfenstein Castle 
that tends to disturb it. The interest 
is founded upon the case of a young 
woman of rank, perfectly inexperien- 
ced in the world, who becomes a maid 
of honour to a Dowager Grand Duch- 
ess of a German State, and in that si- 
tuation aitracts the notice, and finally 
the cutions, of the reigning Grand 
. At this crisis, a younger bro- 
ther of the Duke’s makes his appear- 
ance, to whose addresses she gives a fa- 
vourable ear, and at length marries him 
in private. From this marriage, and 
the malignant jealousy of the Grand 
Duke, flow along series of suffering and 
misfortunes, which are atlength wound 
up by a catastrophe, somewhat per- 
haps too smooth and oily in its move- 
ment, but satisfactory to the reader’s 
i As a specimen of this lady’s 
grace in the arrangement of a scena, 
and her sensibility to visual beauty, 
we allow ourselves to make one extract 
from the heroine’s diary: it is from 
that of it where she describes her 
ss meeting with the young Prince her 
er. 


“ 5th October. After the Ball. 

“ What an evening was that of yester- 
day !—In the grand illuminated hall, amid 
the rose-coloured light, and the crowd of 
masks, was I not altogether changed, not 
only in dress, but even in feelings and 
character, and are such changes allow- 
uble?—I fear not; for even now, I can 
scarcely recollect myself and become 

what I was or what I ought to be. 

ow did it happen then? Ay,—the 
Duchess had transformed me into a kind 
of Indian fairy.queen, and I was to play 
the part of Titania. My ornaments 
were fantastic enough. I had a diamond 
erown in my hair, and over this was 
thrown a light purple veil, so long, that 
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it extended from the crown of my head 
to the ground. My other dress, which 1 
thought was eut much too short in the 
skirts, was of a bright sparkdi i 
stuff. I had, besides, a jibe 
and ear-rings, a golden sceptre twined 
round with lotus flowers in my right 
hand, and, in the other, a fan of palm. 
tree leaves from the banks of the Ganges, 
In this grand attire, they placed me be. 
fore a large mirror, and with shame J 
must confess, that my heart beat quickly 
with a feeling of triumph, at the brilliant 
figure which I made there. At last the 
waiting-maid brought me the small half 
mask of black silk, which, though it can. 
not in reality prevent our being recog. 
nized, yet gives to the wearer a feeling as 
if She were under a veil of mystery, and 
renders one’s spirits, therefore, more bold 
and buoyant. The Duchess examined 
my dress carefully before I left my room, 
and expressed satisfaction at my appear- 
ance. Yet I know not how it was,—all 
at once she seemed to hesitate, and the 
tones of her voice changed as if some 
painful apprehension had come over her ; 
till, as if determined to resist such an un- 
timely mood of mind, slre hastened away 
to her carriage. 

“ Arrived at the rooms, how astonished 
and confounded was I at first, by the in- 
finite variety of figures, many graceful 
and attractive, but far more that were be- 
yond description hideous and absurd! 1] 
was glad to cling for protection to Ga- 
brielle’s arm, who walked proudly and 
confidently through the saloon in an an- 
tique Spanish dress. The Grand Duke 
had disdained the trouble of assuming any 
character, appearing in a black Venetian 
mantle, with a mask indeed, though every 
one knew him, and his humour seemed 
a strange mixture of gaiety and chagrin. 
From the first moment of my appear- 
ance, his regards were direeted to me, 
and continued fixed in such a manner, as 
to rob me of all self-possession- ‘Why 
then, beautiful Julia,’ said’ he, * bave 
you assumed an empire only over the fa- 
bulous spirits of the air? Would you 
thus appear to mortals only by fits and 
starts, in your uncertain wanderings? Yet 
beware !—for fairies sometimes fal] under 
the power of more potent spirits, and 
there are influences in the world of which 
you know not yet." 

“ While the Duke thus spoke, and | 
wished heartily that I could escape from 
him, there arose through the bail-room a 
strange murmuring of voices, and involun- 
tarily we were obliged to move as the 
crowd drove us on, till I perceived that 
all this attention had been excited by the 
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figure of a tall He bad 
just then made his entree, and was look- 
ing round on the ‘motley groups. At 
last his eyes lighted on me, and he im- 
mediately hastened up, took my hand. 
and. led me towards the Duchess. ‘ This 
brilliant fairy queen,’ said he, ‘ calls me 
from my own land of dark superstitions 
into a new sphere of light and joy. For 
her sake, then, I cast off, along with these 
garments, my old faith and all the preju- 
dices of my country, in order to bend 
submissively beneath the sceptre of this 
gracious and beautiful empress.” With 
these words, throwing aside his Bramin 
attire, he presented to us the figure of a 
young handsome knight, with the eastern 
insignia of the order of St John. ‘ CHaRLES 
—Cuakr.es !’ exclaimed the Duchess, 
and he threw himself at the feet of his 
enraptured mother. She could say no 
more, but that single tone of her voice, 
as she pronounced his name, had deeply 
moved every heart in the assembly. ‘ The 
Prince—the Prince returned from India !’ 
was now called aloud, and echoed through 
all the rooms, In her great joy, the 
Duchess kissed and embraced me as well 
as her son. ‘ Dear little enchantress !’ 
said she, ‘ thy appearance to-night with 
thy diamond crown, and palm-tree leaves, 
was a kind of foreboding what happiness 
would come to me from the shores of the 
Ganges.’”’ 

. There now gy one tale, The 
Siege of Antwerp, (by Tromlitz, we 
belie) vhich ws ore urposely left 
to the last. We will not Z it injustice 
by an imperfect abstract, and we have 
no room for a specimen ; but we shall 
say emphatically, that this is the best 
story, the most effective, and in the 
noblest tone of feeling, which has yet 
been trans!ated from the German. Mr 
Gillies thinks that it is suited to an 
expansion into three volumes. We 
do not agree with him: in our judg- 
ment, the interest gains much by the 
present rapidity and concentration of 
the narrative. We think, however, 
that, if the catastrophe could be suit- 
ably managed, it would furnish the 
finest melo-drama for scenical effect 
that has yet been brought upon the 
s 


tage. 

We have spoken so much at large 
of German translators in their cha- 
racter of selectors, that we have left 
ourselves but little room to press upon 
their attention the:absolyte necessity 
there is for reform in the style and exe- 
cution of their translation. Whena mul- 
titude are involved in the same fault, 

Vor. XX. 
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it would be invidious to. in- 
dividuals by name ; and fact is, 
that the great majority,of German 
translators. are so villainous in point 
of style, that no gentleman or man of 
taste can bear to read their books. To 
command a good styleis indeed nomat~ 
ter of choice, butevery man hag it in his 
power to avoid slovenliness and down- 
right errors of indolence. We might 
also perhaps look for some know] 
of the German language ; for instance, 
that in translating the expression. es 
ware denn, or any phrase in which 
denn occurs in the sense of unless, he 
should not suppose it to mean for ; 
that he should know the meaning of 
Jjenseitige and diesseitige; and thoue 
sands of other little things, from mere 
ignorance of which in the transla< 
tor, we saw some time back a ce- 
lebrated German writer hideously 
mangled. Still, though a little Ger- 
man is undoubtedly useful to a trans- 
lator from the German, that is not 
what we would here insist upon : Eng- 
lish, English, is*the thing... For Hea- 
ven’s sake, let every translator eman- 
cipate himself so far from thraldom to 
the book before him, and put forth so 
much activity of mind, as to think in 
English, and not passively to reproduce 
the phraseology of his German origi- 
nal. Let him scour out the vile stain 
of the German dye, and colour it with 
the racy idiom of the nation he ad- 
dresses, before he presumes to intro« 
duce his book into good company. 
One may read Mr Gillies’s three vo- 
lumes, from one end to the other, with- 
out ever suspecting from the style that 
the whole was not originally concei- 
ved and executed in English ; so fluent 
is the diction, cast in so nativea mould 
of elegance, and so carefully weeded 
of all exotic phrase, or structure of 
sentence, 

Considering -also how much there 
is in German novel-writing of what is 
only partially good, let us call the at- 
tention of translators to the necessity 
of applying, on a mucli larger scale, 
that principle of adaptation, rifaci- 
mento, “ agp which aj 
Gillies has so repeatedly suggested.: 

Why, let us ask, has this been so ti- 
iat practised? From a complete 
misconception, as we take it, of the 
duties of a translator of novels,—and 
under the very same servile conceit of 
fidelity which, combined with lazi- 
ness and dyspepsy, has so often led 
5R 
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translators to d themselves into 
mere echoes of the idiom and turn of 
sentence in the original. Fidelity is 
a good thing ; none better: but what 
is it we mean by fidelity? Fidelity, 
we me, to what is good in our 
secant to the =e of a 
i anguage, which must 
transfused into ours upon a principle 
of compensation, not by exchanging 
like for like, but equivalent for equi- 
valent: still less fidelity to his errors, 
his dulnegs, or his self-counteractions : 
for that is the fidelity of the Chinese 
taflor, who, on being told to take an 
old pair of trowsers as a pattern for the 
new, copied the superannuated ves- 
ture with all its rents, fractures, darn-~ 
ings, and weatherstains. But shall I 
not stick to my author? Is it lawful 
for me to swerve from a German Pro- 
fessor’s novel ?—Undoubtedly it is : be 
faithful to the Professor, where you 
cannot improve his plot, or inspirit his 
characters: wherever you can, betray 
the Professor—betray him into a ge- 
neral popularity in England, and the 
Professor will be the first man to send 
you a gold snuff-box for so doing. 
The principle we are contending for, 
novels as distinguished from 
works of higher classical pretensions ; 
and it may be illustrated thus :—If we 
send out an 3 to take Z view of 
Niagara, or of the Pyramids, we ex- 
pect that he shall bring back a por- 
trait—a mere copy, in which the 
slightest departure from the original 
fs treated as a defect; not that he 
might not improve them in form, co- 
lour, proportion, or arrangement ; but 
these great objects have an individual 
interest about them which transcends 
all considerations of beauty. They are 
great features, as it were, of our pla- 
net. But in a humble waterfall of 
Wales or Westmoreland, or an ob- 
‘secure ruin, we not only allow, but we 
Tequire the artist to practise composi- 
tion in his picture ; that is, to add— 
to take away—or to recombiue, accord- 
ing to his sense of beauty ; for these 
‘are objects which no sense of power, 
magnitude, or antiquity, has clothed 
with any individual consecration ; they 
are viewed as general representative 
objects of that class ; and there is no- 
thing, therefore, to restrain the artist 
from calling out and assisting their 
_ general tehitiencies to beauty, so long 
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as it is done in submission to theit 
presiding character. Now, a great clase 
sical: author, Aischylus suppose, or 
Dante, stands to the translator in the 
relation of Niagara, or the Pyramids, 
to the artist. The whole human race 
have an interest in the integrity of 
their works, sacred from touch or 
change, as monuments of human 
power. But a novel, unless it be very 
elaborately sustained, a tale of mere 
incident and situation, or a piece of 
pleasantry, we read for pure amuse-~ 
ment, not to raise or sustain the mind, 
but simply to unbend it from the ten. 
sion of business or study : this being the 
object, and the whole object, who would 
suffer it to be defeated, though it were 
but in the smallest proportion, by any 
consideration for the author, and the 
integrity of his works? That would be 
the silliest of superstitions. It is not 
Laun we want, but Laun’s fun, and 
leasant extravagance, mirth, and jol- 
ity. Give us what we seek, and we 
ask no questions about the proportions 
in which author and translator have 
contributed to that result. 

This matter we have endeavoured 
to place in a just light, from our an- 
xiety to see the character of German 
translated literature rescued from the 
state of degradation and disrepute in- 
to which it has sunk through the care- 
lessness, or incompetence, of many 
among the translators. To stir in 
this service with any effect, it is ne- 
cessary to stir soon ; for one great evil 
of the present state of things is this— 
that when the most incompetent of 
translators has laid his brute paws u 
on a first-rate author of Germany, he 
has thereby foreclosed the road to any 
better version ; since the existence of 
any one translation, unless its worth- 
lessness is more generally exposed than 
is very possible at present, effectually 
bars the road to any second attempt, 
though a thousand times superior. 
What we want, is greater care and 
greater zeal ; but specifically, in regard 
to novels, we want three things—bet- 
ter selection, better adaptation to the 
English taste,.and better translation. 
The second of these, Mr Gillies had no 
occasion to practise; but for the two 
others, we cannot refer to.a better model 
than the very interesting collection of 
German Stories which has led us into 
these speculations. 
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Berore this paper will meet the 
eye of the public, the new Parliament 
will have met, and a session which will 
take its place amidst the most import- 
ant ones of our history will have com- 
menced. Momentous will be the de- 
cisions of this session. The question 
—whether public prosperity shall bere- 
stored, or public ruin shall be comple- 
ted, hangs upon them. It may becurious 
and not altogether useless to inquire 
what Parliament will in plain English 
promulgate and do, if it adopt the 
opinions which have been put forth 
by the different party leaders and news- 

rs. 

The newspapers have suddenly dis- 
covered, that the fearful distress under 
which the country has so long groan- 
ed, is calculated to bring the New Sys- 
tem into disrepute and jeopardy ; there- 
fore they are labouring to under-rate. 
and conceal it. Parliament of course 
must decide that no distress exists 
worth speaking of. It must declare, 
that, because a portion of those cotton 
and woollen weavers who have been 
—_ twelve months idle, have ob- 
tained temporary employment for a 
few weeks, the cotton and woollen 
trades have entered upon a permanent 
course of prosperity ; and that it is 
only in these trades that distress can 
ever exist. It must declare, moreover, 
that what Agriculture, the Shipping 
Interest, the Silk Trade, and various 
other interests, are suffering ; and the 
immense numbers of husbandry la- 
bourers, and mechanics, and artisans 
of all descriptions, who are destitute 
of employment—furnish no evidence 
that the country is not in a prosper 
ous condition. 

If, however, circumstances render it 
impossible for Parliament to deny that 
almost every ‘interest is in bitter suf 
fering, it must scrupulously refrain 
from casting any blame upon the New 
System. Changes were lately made in 
our trading laws of the most gigantic 
character ; and it is alike unquestion- 
able, that they have had very great 
operation, atid that they have not ope- 
rated for good. Nevertheless it must 
not inquire into their effects ; but, on the 
contrary, it must solemnly decide that 
they were made on unerring principles 
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by men who could not err—that they 
have yielded great public benefit—and 
that every change whatever, devised 
by the present Ministers, and sanction- 
ed by the present leaders of the Whigs 
and Radicals, must of necessity be 
most wise and beneficial. 

We, as our readers know, judge of 
things after the fashion of our fathers ; 
we follow the ancient, antiquated, 
bigotted mode in discovering causes b 
the examination of effects. Not all 
the knowledge and philosophy in the 
world can convince us that the sume 
mer rain curses the earth with drought; — 
and that the sun pours upon us darke 
ness. This led us to predict, when 
these changes were made, and when 
nothing was heard in the land save the 
boasts of prosperity, that they would 
yield a plentitul crop of calamities ;. 
and it leads us now to believe that they 
had the chief share in producing that 
distress, which began precisely when 
they began to operate, and which has 
ever since sat upon the community. 

A year ago the silk manufacturers 
were suddenly deprived of the orders 
of their customers. What was the 
cause? Notoriously and confessedly 
the opening ef the silk trade. For 
several months before the admission 
of foreign silks, the dealers refused to 
buy on account of it ; in the first week 
after these silks were admitted, three 
or four hundred thousand pounds 
worth of them, and in the first three 
months, one hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand pieces of them, were wn 
upon the market: they are still large+ 
ly imported. 

In the first instance, very many 
masters were ruined, and immense 
numbers of workmen were thrown out 
of employment by the suspension of 
trade ; then the foreign silks drove a 
large portion of the English ones out 
of consumption, and nearly destroyed 
several branches of the English manu- 
facture ; they, besides, reduced prices 
one third almost throughout the trade, 
In consequence, the masters who es« 
caped ruin, are carrying on business 
almost without profit, and the work~ 

men who are able to procure employ 
ment, can merely earn and 
water. Without this loss of legiti« 
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mate profit, and this starvation, the 
silk manufacture of this country would 
be destroyed. 

Gentle reader, granting that we are 
full of prejudices, and, moreover, ex- 
eessively illiberal, still, will not that 
common reason which distinguishes 
man ‘rom the brute, justify us in be- 
lieving that the changes did prodi- 

gious injury to the half million of our 
ellow-subjects employed in the silk 
trade? Parliament, however, must 
solemnly decide, that if the admission 
of foreign silks have not benefitted our 
manufactures, it has not injured them ; 
that although the importation of Swiss 
prints must of necessity force a like 
quantity of British ones out of con- 
sumption, the admission of foreign 
silks cannot possibly diminjsh the con- 
sumption of British ones; and that our 
manufacturers would not have sold a 
yard more, nor have employed a single 
wor more, nor have gained a 
penny of — more than they have 
e, if foreign silks had been still 
prohibited. 

The Shipping Interest has been for 
some.time in great distress, and it is 
demonstrable that the distress has 
been chiefly produced by the changes. 
Taking into account the importof corn, 
there has been perhaps about as much 
employment for shipping between 
this country and foreign ones, in the 
last twelve months, as there was pre- 
viously ; and it is matter of direct 
proof, that the reason why such num- 

of British ships are rotting in idle- 
ness is—they cannot possibly compete 
with foreign ones. It is likewise mat- 
ter of direct proof that their inability 
to do this has caused a glut which has 
sunk freights below their 9 aed level 
in almost every branch of the carry- 
ing trade, and that the changes alone 
created the inability. It is, moreover, 
matter of direct proof, that this dis- 
tress of the Shipping Interest has gre 
vously injured, not only those whose 
employment it is to build and fit out 
ships, but also the timber, iron, and 
various other trades. Will not then 
that common reason, which distin- 
guishes man from the brute, justify 
us in believing that the changes have 
done mighty mischief to the Shipping 
Interest, and the vast numbers of our 
fellow-subjects depending upon it for 
subsistence? Nevertheless, Parliament 
must solemnly determine that these 
changes have done no injury to the 
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Shipping Interest whatever, and that, 

if they had not been made, freights ‘ 

and seamen’s wages would have been 
as low as they now afte, and as many 
ships, sailors, ship-carpenters, &c. 
would have been idle, as are idle at 
present. 

The changes adntitted into the mar- 
ket, more or less of foreign prints, 
muslins, cambrics, gloves, shoes, china, 
iron, copper, lace, &c. &c., when it 
was profusely stocked with home- 
made goods. These foreign articles 
forced a like portion of British ones 
out of consumption, and created glut, 
stagnation, and a pernicious depres- 
sion of prices in every trade they act- 
ed upon. If only a trifling quantity of 
an article were imported, still perhaps 
the liberty to import it, and the low 
rate at which it could be sold, were 
sufficient to compel a whole trade so 
to lower its prices as to deprive the 
masters in a great degree of profit, and 
to place the workmen on wages that 
would scarcely supply them with food. 
The worst mischief was not done by 
the importations, although these ne- 
cessarily stripped numbers of work- 
men of poe severe the liberty to 
import, of itself, swept away almost 
half the profits and wages of various 
trades. 

The new colonial system permitted 
the colonies to buy of other nations 
various of those articles with which 
they had previously been supplied by 
this country. In consequence, they 
bought considerable quantities of cot- 
tons, cordage, nails, millinery, salted 
provisions, &c. &c., of foreigners, 
which they would otherwise have 
bought here. This was a subtraction 
from a regular trade ; and of course it 
not only threw numbers of workmen 
out of employment in various trades, 
but contributed greatly to increase the 
destructive glut in these trades. 

The changes operated directly upon 
full two millions of the community, 
end perhaps upon a far greater num- 
ber. They ruined many of the mas- 
ters, and subjected those to immense 
losses whom they did not ruin ; they 
deprived vast numbers of workmen of 
employment, and reduced the wages 
of those they left in employment to 
bread and water. They plunged part 
of the two millions into actual want, 
and the remainder into penury. 

Was this to have no effect on the 
rest of the community which was not 
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directly touche by the changes? 
Yes, cry the Economists, it would be- 
nefit it greatly—the rest of the com- 
munity would profit mightily from the 
cheapness of silks, ships, &c. Did then 
the silk-manufacturers, weavers, ship- 
owners, or Ep sailors, &c. &c. 
buy as much of the rest of the com- 
munity in their distress as they had 
bought in their prosperity ? No! their 
purchases were reduced one half, and 
this operated powerfully to bring the 
rest of the community into glut, stag- 
nation, and distress. 

The changes touching the currency 
directly affected the whole nation. 
When they were made, it was univer- 
sally proclaimed in Parliament, and 
out of it, that they would reduce 
greatly the price of every thing which 
was not already at a ruinous price. 
This was universally believed in: and, 
if the changes had been in a 
respects perfectly inoperative, the be- 
lief alee y ms quite sufficient 
to cause a great reduction of prices. 
Every individual, from the labourer 
upwards, was convinced that all ar- 
ticles would immediately fall greatly, 
and this suspended all, save ‘‘ hand to 
mouth” buying. No one, consumer, 
retailer, or wholesale-dealer, would 
purchase beyond what necessity re- 
quired, except at greatly reduced 

rices. While the buyers could thus 

old back, various of the Sellers were 
compelled to sell for whatever they 
could obtain. The inevitable conse- 
quences were stagnation, glut, a de- 
structive scarcity of money, inability 
to meet payments, bankruptcies, and 
such a fall of prices as subjected every 
member of the community to grievous 
loss in one way or another. 

But the currency-changes had other 
effects.. They deprived the country 
banks of stamps, and severely injured 
their credit. In consequence, an enor- 
mous mass of capital which had pre- 
viously been employed in the support 
of trade, was withdrawn ; and this, in 
the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try, had naturally the most fatal oper- 
ation. 

In addition to all this, the changes 
created so much uncertainty, that 
people in business knew not what to 
do ; and this contributed to interrupt 
and derange general trade very great- 
ly. The changes that were threatened, 
as well as those that were made, had 


their share in producing mischief. It 
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was confidently expected that the Corn 
Laws would be abolished in the last 
session, and it has since been confi- 
dently expected that they will be 
abolished in the present one. This 
depressed materially the price of land 
and its produce, and it interfered per- 
niciously with the letting, mortgaging, 
and selling of land; it paralised the 
operations of agriculture. These ef- 
fects had baleful influence over trade 
and manufactures. 

Upon the whole, then, these “Mem A 
are incontestable. Putting out of sight 
all other causes, these changes in the 
first place, by the abolition of prohi- 
bitions and restrictions, brought down 
prices so much amidst perhaps two 
millions of the community, that the 
masters could scarcely obtain any proe 
fit, and the workmen could hardly 
procure bread and water. In the se-~ 
cond place, by this and their effects on 
thecurrency, they brought down prices 
in nearly the same degree amidst the 
rest of the community. In the third 
place, by giving a part of the home 
and colonial trade to foreigners, and 
producing the universal fall of prices, 
they filled the land with stagnation 
and glut, ruined very many masters, 
deprived vast numbers of workmen of 
employment, and brought grievous 
loss and injury upon almost every 
member of the community whom they 
did not actually reduce to beggary. 
Doubtlessly the over-trading and spe 
culations added considerably to these 
effects, but still these effects. would 
have been precisely the same with the 
exception of being somewhat less de- 
structive, if there had been neither 
over-trading nor speculations. 

Why have we dwelt thus long on 
these hackneyed topics? Because it is 
proclaimed on all hands that the chan- 
ges have had nothing to do with the 
distress : even many of those who con- 
demn them, declare, that it would be 
very absurd to charge upon them any 
portion of the distress worth mention- 
ing. Ask those silk manufacturers who 
still retain a part of their business, 
why they do not raise their prices suf= 
ficiently to gain a fair profit for them- 
selves, and allow fair wages to their 
work-people, and they will reply, If 
we do, the foreigners will undersell 
us, and strip us of trade altogether. 
Ask those branches of the silk trade, 
which are in ruin, what ruined them, 
and they will reply, Inability to com- 
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with foreigners. Ask the ship- 
owner why his vessel is rotting in idle- 
ness, and he will reply, I cannot com- 
pete with the foreigners. Ask the 
ship-builder why he cannot buy tim- 
ber, &c. and employ his workmen, 
and he will reply, Because the carry- 
yoo is engrossed by foreigners. 

some other trades and branches 
of trades, why they barely allow bread 
and water to their workmen, and they 
will reply, These low wages are our 
only resource for keeping foreigners 
out of the market. Ask the workman, 
why he and his family do not expend 
so much in clothes and luxuries as 
formerly, and he will reply, My low 
wages prevent us. Ask the master the 
same question, and he will reply, Di- 
minished trade and low prices are the 
causes. Ask the merchant, manufac- 
turer, tradesman, farmer, or land- 
owner, why he is worth so much less 
now than he was sixteen months ago, 
and he will reply, My loss was caused 
by the fall of prices. Ask any free- 
trade champion in the kingdom, what 
the changes, particularly those relating 
to the currency, were calculated to 
produce, and he will reply, A great 
fall in prices ; this was what they were 


intended to produce, and it was ine- 


vitable. Yet, forsooth, we are to be- 
lieve that these changes had no share 
in creatittg the distress ! 

Once more, gentle reader, granting 
that we are prejudiced, illiberal, and 
everything else that the Philosophers 
in their crazy infallibility may think 
fit to assert, still will not that common 
reason which distinguishes man from 
the brute, justify us in believing that 
the distress in regard to the country 
at large, has been chiefly generated 
and continued by the changes? Par- 
liament, however, must solemnly de- 
termine that the admission of foreign 
manufactures could not cause stagna~ 
tion and glut; that the consumption 
of these manufactures at home and in 
the colonies could not diminish the 
eonsumption of British ones, or throw 
British workmen out of employment ; 
that the opening of the market could 
not affect the profits and wages of 
whole trades so as to render them in- 
adequate, and that the fall of prices 
could not derange trade, or reduce the 


value of property, or do injury to any . 


one. It must = tp distress upon 
-over-trading and wild speculations. 
« While we willingly admit that these 
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had a considerable share in producin 
the distress, we still must rocket thee 
considerations. We will assume that 
a manufacturer’s whole business lies 
in one city, which buys exclusively of 
him, and to which he sends ten thon-~ 
sand pounds’ worth of goods monthly, 
His capital increases, he sets to work 
more hands, and sends to the city 
thirteen thousand pounds’ worth of 
goods monthly, though its powers of 
consumption remain unaltered. By 
this he gluts the market ; he is com. 
pelled to curtail his business and dis- 
miss his workmen until the overstock 
is worked off. ‘This is over-trading, 
If, however, the city’s powers of con- 
sumption be so far reduced that it can 
only buy seven thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods monthly, this yields 
exactly the same consequences to the 
manufacturer, and still he cannot be 
charged with over-trading. He em- 
ploys only the same number of work- 
men, and sends only the same quanti- 
ty of goods, yet he gluts the market. 
He is compelled to suspend his busi- 
ness, and discharge his men, solely by 
the city’s reduced consumption. This 
applies to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of this country as a body. 
They may glut their market by bring- 
ing into it an unusual quantity of 
goods, while consumption remains the 
same ; or it may be glutted by a re- 
duction of consumption, when they 
only bring into it the usual quantity. 
Taking this test as our guide, there 
certainly was over-trading, but it was 
by means general. There was none in 
corn ; that gigantic portion of the com- 
munity , theagriculturists, did not over- 
trade. There was none worth men- 
tioning in colonial produce. The cot- 
ton speculation had spent itself before 
the distress began. ‘There was no mis- 
chief done in tobacco. The tallow 
speculation could not have any ex- 
tended operation. Much has been said 
of the great imports of silk, timber, 
wool, and wines. The consumption of 
silks had increased enormously, and 
this justified a great increase in the 
importing of the raw article. The 
great stimulus that had been given to 
the building of ships, houses, &c. call- 
ed for a very large increase in the im- 
ports of timber. Foreign had, to a 
very great extent, supplanted English 
wool, with the manufacturer ; it was 
worked up, while the English article 
was left on the hands of the farmers,, 
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and this justified an enormous increase 
in the imports. The reduction of duty 
and the general prosperity increased 
mightily the consumption of wine, 
and this called for greatly increased 
importations. z 

With regard to the manufacturers, 
their aggregate exports did not exceed 
in any material degree those of the 
preceding year. Their losses in seve- 
ral foreign markets evidently proceed- 
ed from other causes than their ex- 
cessive exports. When the distress 
began, they had no extrdordinary 
quantity of stock on their hands, and 
they had not many more hands than 
had previously been necessary to sup- 
ply consumption. Some important in- 
terests up to that moment had scarcely 
been able to supply the demand. We 
will, however, concede, that every in- 
terest, save the agricultural one, had in 
some degree over-traded—had brought 
more goods into the market than con- 
sumption, if undiminished, could have 
taken out of it. 

And now, looking at our test, did 
consumption receive no injury from 
the changes? When the consumers 
of, and dealers in silks, suspended 
their purchases in anticipation of the 
opening of the trade, did not this di- 
minish consumption to the silk manu- 
facturers, and the importers of raw 
silk and dyes? When foreign ships 
drove British ones out of the carrying 
trade, did not this grievously injure 
consumption to the ship-builders, and 
to the timber, iron, copper, and vari- 
ous other trades? When the glove, 
lace, and some other trades, or branch- 
es of trades, were almost wholly de- 
prived of orders by the uncertaint 
which prevailed touching what the oft 
fects of the changes would be, did not 
this deprive them, and likewise the 
trades dependent upon them, in a 
great degree, of consumption ? When 
the colonies began to buy largely of 
foreigners cottons, nails, candles, soap, 
cordage, millinery, &c. &c. did not 
this injure consumption greatly? Did 
not the importation of foreign prints, 
laces, &c. diminish consumption to our 
manufacturers? When numbers were 
thrown out of employment, and whole 
trades were compelled to reduce pro- 
fits and wages to the lowest point by 
the changes, did not this injure con- 
sumption? When almost every mem- 
ber of the community was subjected 
to a heavy loss by the fall of prices, 
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did not this cause him to consume less — 
of merchandise and manufactures? 

We may here observe, that we ad- 
mit the operation of the panic and the 
tailure of the banks; but these were 
effects flowing from the first causes. 
Our object is to reach these first causes. 

Granting then that there was over- 
trading, and that it injured consum 
tion, still it is manifest that if there 
had been none whatever, the changes 
would have reduced consumption so 
far as to have produced nearly as much 
distress as the nation has suffered, al- 
though it might have proceeded more 
gradually. 

The distress, if it had been caused 
solely by over-trading, would have va- 
nished with the winter. The diminu- 
tion of imports, and half-time work- 
ing of the manufacturers, would soon 
have brought down supply to the pro- 
per amount, raised prices, and restored 
consumption. But the distress caused 
by the changes was of a permanent and 
increasing description. Several months 
ago the demand for most articles some~ 
what revived, prices got up a little, 
and more or fewer of the idle work« 
men were taken into employment. 
This proved that the glut was over, 


- and, had nothing else operated, all 


would soon have been well again. But 
to the suspension in the silk and some 
other trades, succeeded the regular 
importation of foreign silks and other 
manufactured goods; foreign ships 
kept increasing the losses of the ship- 
ping interest ; the colonies kept in~ 
creasing their. purchases of other na 
tions; the trades which had been 
compelled to reduce their prices and 
wages by the opening of the market, 
could not raise them again ; and the 
low prices and loss of accommodation 
to trade caused by the currency-chan- 
ges continued. These were evils which 
could not be remedied by a reduction 
of stock ; they constituted a vast per- 
manent reduction of consumption and 
trade ; of course, when the overstock 
was got rid of, the distress continued. 

We ought here to say, that this di~ 
minution of consumption in merchan- 
dise and manufactures necessarily di- 
minished our imports of merchandise, 
and that the latter diminution neces- 
sarily diminished our exports of ‘ma~ 
nufactures. 

Nevertheless, Parliament must so- 
lemnly decide that the distress was 
solely caused, and has been solely con< 
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tinued, by the over- trading and mad 


ions. It, of course, must re- 
gulate its remedies by what it deems 
to be the causes. 

In regard to the currency, if it fol- 
low certain of the Philosophers, it must 
decide that the issue of paper is still 
perniciously excessive. It must de- 
cide on the single fact, that certain of 
the London capitalists have a great 
superabundance of unemployed capital 
on their hands. In the common sense 
of the phrase, the scarcity of money 
has seldom been greater than it is at 

nt in both town and country. 

e labourer has great difficulty in 
procuring even an inadequate portion 
of money ; the farmer knows not how 
to pay the claims against him ; the re- 
calor knows not how to meet his pay- 
ments; the wholesale dealer cannot 
get in his accounts, and complaints 
- of the scarcity of money are general 
throughout society. The only excep- 
tion is, the fact we have stated. Par- 
liament, however, must determine 
that this excess of capital amidst a few 
of the London capitalists, is a conclu- 
sive proof that there is an excess of 
deuilitiag medium amidst the -popu- 
lation generally ; and it must compel 


the banks to call in a large part of: 


their paper, in order to prevent those 
capitalists from having more money 
than they can employ, and to apply a 
remedy to the distress. 
‘To constrain the banks to reduce 
greatly the narrowed accommodation 
which they still afford to the manu- 
facturer, tradesman, and farmer, and 
thereby to multiply bankruptcies, de- 
stroy eredit, run down prices and wa- 
, and diminish employment for la- 
r, must therefore form one of the 
remedies which Parliament must em- 
ploy for the restoration of public pros- 
ty. 
There are, however, people’ who 
maintain that increased issues of 
bank-notes would alone be a sufficient 
remedy. To this we cannot subscribe, 
although, as our readers know, we 
are not enemies to bankers. and their 
per. We cannot believe that any is- 
sue of bank-notes would restore to the 
shipping interest what it has lost, or 
prohibit the importation of foreign 
silks, prints, &c. or compel the colo- 
_ hies to buy of the mother-country as 
they were wont to do, or enable those 
trades which have been constrained by 
the. opening of the market to reduce 
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their wages to bread and water tn or. 
der to escape ruin, to raise these 

to the proper standard. We cannot 
believe that if the corn-laws be abo- 
lished, any issue of bank-notes will 
keep corn fyom falling below a remu- 
nerating price. We cannot believe 
that if trade were made free in every« 
thing, an unrestricted paper currency 
would give us high prices. We believe 
that the removal of the restrictions on 
the country banks would yield great 
benefit if no further extension were 
given to*free trade, but we cannot go 
beyond this. Our conviction is, that 
the monopolies which law and acci- 
dent gave us, had always a far greater 
share in giving us our high prices than 
the paper currency ; and that without 
them, a currency consisting entirely 
of paper, could not protect us from 
low prices. 

If, however, Parliament follow party 
leaders and newspapers, it must decide 
that a large issue of bank paper is the 
cause, and not the effect, of high prices ; 
and that if the banks have liberty to 
make such an issue, this alone will 
produce such prices, independently of 
everything else. Acting upon this, 
and assuming that an increased issue 
of bank-notes is all that is wanted to 
remove the distress, it must decide 
that this issue would raise prices in- 
finitely more in other countries than 
in this country—that this issue of 
English;bank-notes in England would 
raise prices so mightily throughout 
the world, as to prevent the foreign 
agriculturists, ship-builders, ship- 
owners, silk manufacturers, &c. from 
competing with the British ones. 

But thejabolition of the Corn-Laws, 
must be, in the eyes of Parliament, 
the grand panacea. In deciding on 
this question, Parliament must round- 
ly assert, that ten millions of the Bri- 
tish population are employed in trade 
and manufactures. To substantiate 
so startling an assertion, it must de- 
cide that the land yields subsistence 
only to those families which are ace 
tually employed in.cultivating it ; and 
that the landlords, the clergy, the 
mortgagees, the fundholders, the army 
and navy—in a word, all the members 
of the community who are not em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil—are 
employed in, and draw their subsist- 
ence from, trade and manufactures. 
Even this will not be sufficient to fur- 
nish the ten millions of traders and 
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manufacturers ; if must therefore pro- 
claim that the numberof the pore 
who draw their subsistence: from 
cultivation of the soil, is one million 
less than it really is, and it must add 
this stolen million to the rest of the 
population. 

If Ireland be actually an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, even 
this mode of reckoning will not suf- 
fice for giving the majority to the 
traders and manufacturers. Ireland 
is an agricultural island, and the great 
mass of its inhabitants depend for 
subsistence upon the cultivation of the 
land. Taking those who thus depend 
upon the land, in both Britain and 
Ireland, as a whole, they equal in num- 
ber the rest of the ulation, even 
though the landlords, &c. be reckon- 
ed among the traders and manufac- 
turers. 

Parliament will not be able to get 
over this, therefore it must not notice 
Ireland at all in the calculation. It 
must assert that two-thirds of the po- 
pulation are employed in trade and 
manufactures, in such a way as to 
Jead the world to believe that two- 
thitds of the combined population of 
Britain and Ireland are so employed. 
It must discuss the question as though 
Ireland had no interest in it. If Ire- 
land’s miseries be pleaded, it must de- 
clare; that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws will remove.them—that the im- 
portation ef foreign corn will give 
prosperity to the tenant, and employ- 
iment and good wages to the husbandry 
labourer—that to ruin the market of 
the great mass of ‘the population will 
effectually banish Ireland’s idleness, 
want, and starvation. 

Parliament must. proclaim, in the 
words of the philosophical Daniel 
Hardcastle, that ‘‘'the sooner we get 
rid of rents the better;” and that “a 
lg a is in the best position when 
its land will yield no rent.” This will 
require some explanation, because the 
land of a country may be, as is the 
case. in-Poland and other parts of the 
world, chiefly cultivated by its owners ; 
and consequently may pay no rent, 
though corn be enormously dear. 

in, cultivators who feed and dress 
like various of the Irish and foreign 
ones, would be able to pay a rent from 
land on which English ones could not 
live if they had it rent-free. If land 
be worthless in respect of letting, it 
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must be worthless in of sell. 
ing ; for if it would yield: not 


only for the capital employed in cul- 
tivating it, but for capital employed 
in buying it, it would yield rent.’ 
liament must, therefore, decide, that 
if the land of this country —_ 
fectly worthless, in’ tespect: of 
letting and selling—if it would neither 
let nor sell, for farthing per acre 
if its produce were so low as to pro- 
hibit the cultivators from extorting 
anything from it beyond what would 
keep body and soul together—this 
country would be in “ the best posi- 
tion” that a country could be p 

in. 

In bringing the nation as near as 
possible to this brilliant “ position,” 
Parliament must act with much ad- 
dress towards the agriculturists, It 
must persuade the landlords that the 
import of foreign corn will not redlude 
their rents more than ten or fifteen 
per cent ; and that this sacrifice of one- 
—_ or a oe both — 
and property, will be nothing. It must 
rae 8 the farmers that the whole 
loss will fall upon’ the landlords; «in 
proof, it must show them that the fall 
In corn of the last twelve months has 
been borne entirely by the landlords, 
and has not touched in the least the 
profits of the tenant, and earnings of 
the er It must Heerlen 
that, if the opening of the ports reduce 
the value of fepiociuinal produce one- 
third, the landlords will not -only 
lower rents in proportion, but give to 
every tenant as much as he may lose 
by the depreciation in the value of his 
stock. Forinstance, if a farmer’s stock 
be reduced in value from 1.71500 to 
L.1000, his landlord will not only re- 
duce his rent, but make him a present 
of L,.500. 

To the manufacturers and traders, 
Parliament must declare that the open- 
ing of the ports will cause a regular 
and immense import of foreign corm 
an import so immense as to give em- 
ployment to all our idle —_ sailors, 
manufacturers, artisans, and labourers 
—an import of the annyal value of at 
least ten millions. It must'tell them | 
that the agri ists buy little or 


nothing of them, and ‘that if this en- 

ormous import ruin the agriculturists, 

it will still cs por oe pa, be- 

cause they depen ipally, if not 

solely, wpon — for the sale of 
58 








their geod: 4 must ow = 
masters, that the im ill enable 
ph ety 
wages, a) ereby to eir 
much cheaper ; aid it must convince 
the workmen that they will gain pro- 
digiously by a trifling reduction in 
the price of bread, although their 
wages be reduced in the same moment 
in an equal degree. * 

Parliament must, moreover, con- 
vince the manufacturers that. the corn 
we import will be paid for solely with 
man —that France, Russia, 
and Prussia, as well as other countries, 
will take nothing but our manufac- 
tures in exchange for their corn. It 
must declare that, although some of 
the continental nations prohibit the 
im of our manufactures, and others 
subject them to heavy duties, capable 
of being increased at pleasure, still 
nothing but free trade in corn is want- 
ed to enable us to supply the whole 
continent with manufactures. It must 
decide, that such a free trade would 
cause France, Germany, Russia, Prus- 
sia, &c. to it our manufactures 
to ruin their own, without taking a 
step to prevent it ; and that no import 
of corn could prevent our agricultur- 
ists from buying as much of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers as they buy 
at t. 

ile Parliament is impressing all 
this — the manufacturers and tra- 
ders, it must convince the agricultu- 
rists that it would be impossible for 
such an im of corn to take place 
as would sink their prices below remu- 
’ Merating ones. It must tell them that 
foreign nations could only send us a 
very trifling quantity cf corn—a quan- 
tity barely sufficient to keep prices 
steady at what they ought to be for 
the sake of the farmer. It must assure 
them, that if we should import ten 
millions’ worth of foreign corn an- 
nually, the manufacturers would con- 
sume all this corn in addition to what 
they now consume ; and such an im- 
port would merely keep prices from 
rising. In proof, it must show them 
how enormously our import of 
corn in the present. year has increased 
the export of manufactures and the 
consumption of corn amidst the manu- 
facturers ; it must place before them 
the fact, that the import of foreign 
oats is sufficient to keep the price from 
rising, when scarcely any English ones 
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are brought to market, and whén’the 
crop is a very deficient one, and de. 
monstrate from it that this ee 
would not have lowered the price 
English oats been an average crop, 
In ae to the farmers separate+ 
ly, Parliament must assure them that 
farming has always been a mainous 
trade since corn and cattle rose to good 
prices, and that it was a most pros- 
us one when both were exceed. 
ingly low—that the less they obtain for 
their produce, the richer they will be. 
It must convince them that the import 
of foreign corn will enable them to sell 
far more produce. If they call for 
fs, it — show them are this 
import, by iving them of the means 
of buying aoane and labour, will in- 
a prodigiously the fertility of their 


In speaking to the husbandry la- 
bourers separately, Parliament must 
assure them that the poorer the land- 
lords and farmers are, the higher their 
wages will be ; and that the import of 
foreign corn, by stripping the landlord 
of rent, and the farmer of property; 
and by throwing a vast portion of land 
out of cultivation, will insure to them 
abundance of work and good wages. 
It must place before them the abund- 
ance in which the husbandry labour- 
ers of the continent riot, to show what 
mighty benefits cheap corn would 
shower upon them. 

If the agriculturists plead, as doubt- 
lessly they will, that wheat is even 
now at a lower price than they can 
produce it for, and that any material 
reduction would plunge them into 
ruin, Parliament must pay no atten- 
tion to this whatever. It must say, 
that if by accident the import of corn 
should lower prices, so much the bet- 
ter for them, that the costs of produc- 
tion are not to be looked at ; and that 
if wheat were at forty or twenty shil- 
—_ the quarter, its production would 
yield them as much profit as it does 
at present. 

n spite of all that is said of our be- 
ing a manufacturing nation, and of the 
boasts that are put forth touching the 
number of the traders and manufac- 
turers, we are confident that if the po- 
— of the United Kingdom were 

ooked at as a whole, and if every in- 
dividual whose income is drawn from 
the land were separated from the re- 


mainder, it would be found that full 
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two-thirds of the tion. were in- te beggary and starvation, is the only _ 
debted to the their subsist- way to give bread and prosperity 
ence. Without going farther amidst to the nation at . 

the traders and , the Amidst the minor remedies, Parlia- 


le acy = 
carpenter, blacksmith, saddler, 
whom the farmer sets to work, are as 
sagen me thr the land as the 
. We will not, however, in- 
sist upon the two-thirds, but we will 
insist that the agriculturists, to wit, 
those whose income is drawn solely or 
mainly from the land, form the ma- 
jority of the population of the United 


is majority draws its subsistence 
from the sale of bread, and if it can- 
not get an adequate price for what it 
sells, this will render the bread which 
it eats exceedingly dear. Why is bread 
at present so dear tothecotton-weaver? 
Because his wages are so inadequate. 
And why are his wages so inadequate ? 
Because ve master = _ 
price for his goods. This will a 
as well to agrieulture as to the eaten 
trade. If the farmer’s prices be bad, 
he cannot afford adequate wages to his 
workman, and this makes bread dear 
to the latter, no matter how cheap corn 
may be. In Poland, and some other 
parts, corn and cattle are so cheap that 
those who are —_— in their pro- 
duction cannot afford to taste animal 
food and wheaten bread. To those 
who are thus employed, bread is prac- 
tically so dear, that they can scarcely 
procure any ; and it is rendered so by 
the low 


ice of corn. The agricultu- 
ral tion of this country never in 
reality found bread so dear in their 
lives, as they did a few years ago, when 
corn was at the cheapest. Bread can 
only be really cheap to a nation when 
those who produce it have a sufficiency 
of money to buy it as food, as well as 
the rest of the community. But if corn 
be so low that the farmer can obtain 
no profit, and his labourer can only 
obtain the most inadequate wages, it 
makes bread enormously dear to the 
agriculturists, however cheap it may 
render it to the rest of the nation. 
To makc bread cheap to the minori- 
ty, Parliament must raise it to famine 
ices amidst the majority. It must 
Jecide that the producer of beef and 
mutton ought not to have the means 
of tasting either—that the producer of 
wheat ought not to have the means of 
eatingit, or of eating anything save 
barley-bread and potatoes. It must 
determine, that to reduce the majority 


ment—without inquiring what sum is 
necessary for paying the public credi- 
tor, and defraying the unavoidable ex- 
penses of the State—must determine 
that the Government can and shall 
strike off eight or ten millions from 
the public expenditure. If this should 
have the effect of emptying the Ca- 
binet, so much the better. The news- 
paper —< and Greek Committee 
could doubtlessly be prevailed upon 
to become the Ministry, and under 
their government the country could 
a be other than prosperous and 

PPY- 

Parliament must clamour for eco- 
nomy and retrenchment ; it must in- 
sist that to add a number of clerks, 
soldiers, and seamen, to the idle and 
starving of the nation, would 
yield prodigious benefit to the work- 
ing classes. 

Another of the minor remedies, must 
be the repeal of the laws against the 
exportation of machinery. Parliament 
must decide that, as most other na- 


| tions are now manufacturing for them- 


selves—are rapidly gaining w us 
in preter Poon nh able in ae her 
articles to compete with, and under- 
sell, us in open markets—and are able 
to send large quantities of goods into 
our home markets, notwithstandin 

our protecting duties—it is queapiial 
for enabling us to retain our superi- 
ority and trade, and to crush the ma- 
nufactures of other countri 


liberty to our mac . 
It must insist ay cay pede os ate 
tions manufacture, the greater will be 
our export of manufactures. 

As very vague opinions seem to pre 
vail, touching the precise nature of 
restriction free trade, Parliament 
must state what these really are. It 
must declare, that a law which gives 
to this country the carrying trade be- 
tween itself and Prussia, is a baleful 
restriction upon its trade; and that 
one which expels English ships from 
this carrying trade, and gives it to 
Prussia, pm oa free trade on England. 
It must declare, that for this country 
to sacrifice its silk manufacture for 
the benefit of that of other nations, is 
to free its trade from a pernicious re- 
striction. It must declare, that the 


that fo- 


rs 
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laws which gave to this, country a man, throughout the country, is stri 
¥. on the market of ae ped of profit to.the tees aan 


nies, formed a destructive restriction 
upon its trade; and that the giving 
away of this market to foreign nations 
gave free trade to England. It must 

, that for this country to give 
to foreigners the trade of its farmers, 
ship-owners, ship-builders, silk-manu- 
facturers, cotton-manu facturers, wool- 
len-manufacturers, linen-manufactu-~ 
rers, lace-manufacturers, glove-ma- 
kers, shoe-makers, &c. &c. is to rid 
its trade of ruinous restrictions, and to 
give itself Faee-Trape. 

As people cannot very well discover 
how the 1 minimum of prices is to yield 
general riches and prosperity, Parlia- 
ment must detail the process by which 
it will reach such magnificent results. 
It must state, that when agricultural 
produce is brought so low that the 
landlord can obtain no rent, the far« 
mer cannot meet the claims upon him, 
and the husbandry labourer can only 
earn potatoes ani water, the consump- 
tion of merchandize and manufactures 
on the part. of the agriculturists will 
reach its maximum. In proof, it must 
point, to the enormous quantity of 


merchandize and manufactures which 


is consumed by the agriculturists of 
Poland, and other countries, where 
agricultural produce is the cheapest. 
It must show that when silks, cottons, 
&c, are brought so low that the masters 
ean obtain no profit, and the workmen 
cannot earn a sufficiency of the coar- 
sest food, putting clothing out of the 
uestion, the consumption of mer- 
cbendine and manufactures. on the 
part of both masters and workmen 
will be the greatest. In proof, it must 
point to the gigantic quantity of mer- 
ize and manufactured goods 
which is at present consumed by the 
silk and cotton weavers. It must 
maintain that the consumption of the 
shipping interest will be the greatest, 
when the ship-owner cannot sail his 
vessel, save at a loss. In proof, it 
must point to the present vast expen- 
diture of the ship-owners, and to the 
huge mass of colonial produce, clothes, 
&c. which the sailors and their fami- 
lies are enabled to buy, from their 
having nothing to subsist on but the 
poor-rates. ,It must argue, that when 
every article is brought to the very 
lowest price it can be produced at— 
that when every master, be he land- 


lord, farmer, manufacturer, or trades- 


ticable—that when every workman, 
be he mechanic, artizan, ploughman, 
or labourer throughout the country, is: . 
ground down to wages that will searce- 
ly keep him and bis family from. pe, 
rishing of hunger—the country will 
reach the highest point of riches and 
prosperity. It must maintain, that 
from this individual poverty, starva- 
tion, and misery, must inevitably flow 
national wealth, abundance, and feli+ 
city ; and that when the consumption 
of every member of the community 
shall be thus restricted, with the few 
to a bare sufficiency of plain food and 
clothing, and with the mass to what 
will not supply nature with a sufficien- 
ey of the coarsest necessaries, then the 
consumption of the pation, as a whole, 
will be so stupendous, that other 
countries will scarcely be able to sup- 
ply us with goods, and, of course, we 
shall scareely be able go supply them 
with manufactures. 

As very confused ideas seem to pre- 
vail, touching, whether the agricul- 
turists have any right to interfere with 
the management of their own proper 
ty, Parliament must settle the ques- 
tion. It must decide that they have 
no such right, and that what they call 
their property, is in truth the proper- 
ty of any one save themselves. It 
must declare, that if the newspaper 
philosophers, and the poor miserable 
weavers, whom they delude, call for 
what would really be a confiscation of 
one-third, or one-half of both the pro- 
perty and income of every landowner 
and farmer throughout the realm, they 
ought to be obeyed; and that the 
agriculturists would have no right to 
complain of the confiscation. If a 
landlord be at great expense in plant- 
ing and stocking a portion of his land 
as a preserve of game, it must decide 
that he has no more right to the game 
than any other person who may think 
good to kill it. It must declare, that if 
the. landowner prohibit people from 
stealing his nuts, breaking his fences, 
injuring his plantations, and subject- 
ing him to a heavy loss, he interferes 
most tyrannically with the rights of 
others by so doing ;—that if a farmer 
charge as much for a few roods of 
potato-land to a labourer, as the lat- 
ter is willing to pay, he is guilty of 
unjustifiableextortion ;—that our good 
sized farms are a frightful source.of 
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Seead phovener ine ripened tie 
isa a 
grace to it-that the inestimable bene- 
fits which have flowed from the sub- 
division of land in Ireland prove, that 
the landlords ought forthwith to be 
compelled to ‘divide their land into 
potato gardens, in order to secure 
abundance to the working classes, and 
guard against future excess of popula- 
tion. 

If petitions be presented to Parlia- 
ment complaining of distress, it must 
hold them to be unworthy of notice, 
on the ground of their being dictated 
by interest. If the landed interest, 
the silk trade, the shipping interest, or 
any other interest, complain to it that 
its measures are bringing, or have 
brought it to ruin, it must hold, that 
as the complaints are prompted by in- 
terest, they ought not to be listened 
to. If the whole nation petition it for 
relief from distress and starvation, it 
must not, from the same reasons, at- 
tend to the petitions. It must hold, 
that those petitions only are deserving 
of notice which are presented, either 
_ by those who have no interest in them, 
or by those who pray for the ruin of 
others, that themselves may be bene- 
fitted.. If the manufacturers petition 
for a free trade in corn, on the ground 
that it will enable them to reduce their 
wages and increase their profits, they 
may be listened to; but if the agri- 
culturists petition against such a free 
trade, on the ground that it will plunge 
them into ruin, their petitions must 
be disregarded as proceeding from in- 
terest. 

As the country cannot see the bene- 
fits which have flowed from free trade, 
Parliament must divest these benefits 
of their invisibility. It must declare, 
that trade cannot possibly exist amidst 
restrictions and monopolies ; and that 
our old system of restrictions and mo- 
nopolies destroyed it utterly. In proof, 
it must cite the fact, that when this 
old system commenced, trade was in 
the most flourishing condition—that 
as it extended itself, trade declined— 
and that when it was perfected, trade 
vanished altogether. It must main- 
tain, that when the New System was 
brought into operation, the nation had 
lost every vestige of its trade through 
the old one ; and it must point to the 
brilliant condition of the shipping in- 
terest, the silk trade, and every inte- 
rest on which the New System has 
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been brought to bear—it must 

to the unexampled prosperity e: 

by the community ere ure 
nishing incontestable evidence of the 
miraculous benefits which free trade 
has yielded. 

We must now turn to the New Sys- 
sae which has been adopted in Ire- 

nd. 

The Irish Catholics have lately ma~< 
nifested the most inveterate hostility 
to England, its church, its religion, 
and various of the essentials of its 
constitution and freedom. They have 
trampled upon the laws—heaped the 
most foul abuse upon the Heir Pre- 
sumptive to the x snap 
the Church to be a curse to Ireland—~ 
insisted upon its robbery and destruc- 
tion—declared that what they call 
emancipation, would be nothing with- 
out the complete annihilation of Pro- 
testant influence—insisted, that nei< 
ther the Aristocracy nor the Demo- 
cracy ought to have any political rights 
and influence indapuoaanile of the 
Popish priesthood—asserted that this 
priesthood ought to deprive the elec- 
tor and the subject of every political 
and religious right that may be ob- 
noxious to it—and stripped to the ut- 
most of their power their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, of all religious and 
political rights and privileges what- 
ever, The Irish Protestants cannot 
meet among each other for the pur- 
pose of distributing the Scriptures and 
establishing schools, without 
insulted by Catholic deinagogues, a’ 
having their lives endangered by Cas - 
tholic mobs. The Protestants of some 
parts of Ireland are compelled to fly 
from their country, to preserve their 
lives and property from the fury of 
the Catholics. Parliament must ‘sd+ 
lemnly decide that all this furnishes 
an unanswerable proof that the Ca- 
tholics ought immediately to be ad- 
mitted into the Ministry and the Le- 
gislature—that they ought instantly 
to have a very large portion of the 
general government surrendered to 
them. bet 

Parliament must solemnly decide 
that all this in the Catholics, proves 
incontestably that they ought to be 
supported by the weight and influ- 
ence of the Irish’ government—that 
they ought to be supported by the 
Protestant friends of government 


—that they ought to be supported b 
of this governmente—and that 


the press o 
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whatever illegal, seditious, and trea- 
sonable conduct they may exhibit, 
they ought not to be molested by this 
government. 

It must, moreover, decide that if, b 
accident, it be n for the Iris 

vernment to frame laws against the 
Eatholics, or to prosecute a Catholic 
or Catholic newspaper, it must at the 
same time frame laws against the Pro- 
testants, and prosecute a Protestant or 
Protestant newspaper. It must main- 
tain, that it is impossible for the Ca- 
tholics to be guilty of misconduct, 
without the Protestants being guilty 
of equal misconduct ; and that a Pro- 
testant must of necessity violate the 
laws whenever a Catholic violates 
them. It must declare, that to legis- 
late against the Catholics, and not the 
Protestants, to prosecute a Catholic, 
and not a Protestant, is a heinous of- 
fence against the laws and constitution 
—against British rights and liberties. 
It must assert, that so long as the 
Protestants furnish nothing that can 
serve as the ground for — and 
prosecuti em, it is impossible for 
the Catholics, do what coy mae, to 
furnish any such ground. 

Parliament must proclaim, that it is 
as wicked and criminal for the Pro- 
testants to form themselves into soci- 
eties, for the protection of the Church, 
Protestantism, and the Constitution, 
as it is for the Catholics to form them- 
selves into societies for the purpose of 
rebellion, plunder, and assassination 
—of filling Ireland with sedition, 
- treason, tumult, and crime. 

Our readers are aware that Ireland 
forms a part of the United Kingdom, 
and that it s the same consti- 
tution and the same rights and liber- 
ties which England and Scotland pos- 
sess. They are aware, moreover, that 
in regard to the elective franchise, tax- 
ation, and concessions to the Catholics, 
it enjoys a much greater extent of pri- 

than is enjoyed by either Eng- 

land or Scotland. Parliament, how- 
ever, must decide, that England op- 
— and enslaves Ireland; that 
ach nd is er of its ma and 
_ Yrights—is nd to powder ty- 
ranny and Nestage To pebve tla, 
it must show that the Trish Protest- 
ants form no part of the Irish le, 
but are aliens, who are an intolerable 
_nuisance to Ireland ; that these Pro- 
testants, by holding their Bible and 
school meetings, and by distributing 
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the scriptures and establishing schools, 
destroy the rights and liberties of Ire. 
land ; that the existence of the Church 
enslaves Ireland ; that because the'Ca- 


tholics are not allowed to strip the 
Protestants of every religious and civil 
right, to banish or exterminate them, 
Ireland is in fetters. 

Parliament of course must decide, 
that in order to give the constitution 
and British rights and liberties to Ire- 
land, the Church must be destroyed 
—the Protestants must be prohibit- 
ed from holding religious meetings, 
distributing the Bible, and forming 
schools, from exercising the elective 
franchise, and from saying or doin 
anything that the Popish rieathood 
may disapprove of—and the will of 
this priesthood must be substituted 
for the constitution and laws which 
Ireland now enjoys. 

Parliament must declare that it is 
highly unconstitutional and criminal 
for any Irish nobleman or gentleman 
to be opposed to the Catholics, or to 
exercise any influence over his tenants 
at elections against the will of the Po- 
pish priesthood ; and it must bestow 
its solemn approbation upon this priest- 
hood for its meritorious exertionsat the 
late elections. It must decide that it 
is highly unconstitutional and mis- 
chievous for the Irish government to 
protect and nurture the Church and 
Protestantism ; that this government 
ought to direct its animosity against 
all who evince affection for either, and 
that it ought to confine its favour and 
patronage to those alone who take the 
part of the Catholics against the Pro- 
testants. 

And Parliament must solemnly de- 
cide, that the resolutions which the 
Catholics have lately passed, that the 
Marquis Wellesley is a most fit and 
proper person to be the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and has always dis- 
charged his duties in the most upright 
manner, form an unanswerable proof 
that the noble Marquis is such a per- 
son, and has so discharged his duties. 

In all that we have said, we have 
merely translated into plain and ho- 
nest English, what has been again 
and again put forth by those who call 
themselves Political Economists and 
Philosophers. If Parliament follow 
these people, it must in reality say and 
do what we have stated. Our readers 
know, they will not admit that they 
can err, or that those who differ from 
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them can ever be right. To finish all, 
therefore, Parliament must solemnly 
decide that they are endowed with the 
attributes of the sta a, they are 
infalli t everything which they 
say is truth and wisdom, and every- 
which is said against them is 
ood and folly—that the distress 
and misery which their schemes have 
produced, only prove the unerring 
character of these schemes,—and that, 
if they involve the empire in complete 
ruin, it will be ruined by Political Eco- 
nomy and Philosophy, and therefore 
ought to be ruined, in order to reach 
the fulness of riches, greatness, and 
felicity. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
in the truth of the opinions we have 
detailed ; and therefore, much as we 
have been abused for it, we shall per- 
severe in the display of our incredu- 
lity. We will adhere to old English 
common sense to the last. We know 
that those from whom we differ, ~ 
claim all their opponents to be both 
fools and knaves ; but for this we care 
not, for the place where we were cra- 
dled, gave us a frame not to be blown 
over by a blast of bitter mye Let 
us be branded as bigots and Ultra- 
Tories,—let us be stigmatised by the 
,tools and toad-eaters of Mr Huskisson, 
as men destitute of intellect, infor- 
mation, and principle,—but, in Hea- 
ven’s name! let us be spared the damn- 
ing disgrace of being called Potiricat 
Economists and PutLosoruers ! 
The abuse of our opponents, and 
the fact, that we cannot see things 
as they see them, are by no means 
sufficient to prove to us that we 
are in error. We have too much le- 
gitimate evidence before us, to prove 
the contrary. We have, from the first, 
been convinced, that we were fight- 
ing a righteous battle, and that our 
triumph was certain ; and every hour 
adds strength to the conviction. What- 
ever unpardonable guilt we may have 
committed, we have not yet been con- 
victed of having put forth false prin- 
ciples and predictions. Time and ex- 
periment have been for some time ac- 
Bvely employed upon the subjects on 
which we have written; they have 
scattered refutation and shame around 
them in the most unsparing manter, 
and still, us they have not injured. 
We can point to them, in vindication 
of every Article we have put forth 
against the New System,—we can ap- 
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peal to them against every accuser— 
and we can yet show our face in so- . 
ciety with as much honest boldness as 
any free-trade advocate whatever. If 
time and experiment had dealt with 
us as they have dealt with those from 
whom we differ,—if they had heaped 
the overwhelming shame and refuta- 
tion upon us which they have heaped 
upon Mr Huskisson, Mr Brougham, 
and the rest of the New System . 
down — cage of ——— 
paper osophers,—we wo ve 
cut off our fingers sooner than have 
written another line on the question, 
—we would have fled from our coun- 
try, to have escaped the merited deri- 
sion and contempt of our countrymen. 
But then we are guilty of the enor- 
mity of opposing the Ministry. Well, 
unprinci as we are represented to 
be, we — not sufficiently knavish to 
support the Ministry in everything ; 
we leave the knavery of doing this to © 
the knaves who b dus, We 
are Tories in respect of principles, and 
not of persons ; and our faith is not 
to be twisted and changed at the 
pleasure of a Prime Minister, or Se- 
— of State. Ministers declare 
that they are acting on principles di- 
rectly the reverse of those on which 
they previously acted ; the whole world 
knows this to be the fact ; and when 
the case stands thus, we may 
them, and still be no apostates. 
Whigs and Radicals abuse us as Ul- 
tra-Tories, and the menials of Mini« 
stry abuse us as Ultra-Tories; this 


makes us quite oni what respects 


our consistency. r Ministers 
—the fallen, associates of 
Pitt—to be compelled to apply a name 


like this to opponents in the way of 
reproach ! We have stood by our So- 
vereign and his royal ho our 
church and religion—by the constitu- 
tion, laws, and institutions ‘—— 
try—we have done this wu and 
unthanked, and the knowledge that we 
have done it prevents us from think- 
ing ill of ourselves because we have 
opposed the Ministry. .We cannot ca- 
per about from creed to creed, and 
system to system, because a mae | 
Minister may set us an example. Ol 

English fare has given us so much 
heaviness of motion, as to disable us 
for acting the mountebank along with 
our rulers. We have followed in ge- 
neral through life the principles of 
Pitt, and we will still follow them, no 
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matter who mayrenounce them. These defend, however feebly, the humble 
principles will very soon be the prin- and the powerless—the millions of our 


ciples of the British Ministry, though 
they may not be those of the present 
Ministers. 


But then, forsooth ! we have spoken 
with too much severity of certain of- 


ficial le. We grant that a warmth, 
which in us is constitutional, may 


have led us into the em ~~ lan- 
guage; but we are plain Englishmen, 
and cannot shendes the language of 
our fathers. We cannot separate a 
man from his conduct, and worship 
the one while we execrate the other. 
If our pocket be picked, we cannot 
say to the pickpocket,—Your deed, 
sir, is a most roguish one, but never- 
you are a right honest person, 

and we will make you our banker. 
But, confessing our guilt to the full- 
est extent, whom have we attacked ? 
The Ministers of this empire—Mini- 
sters, who have been supported by 
party; the Benthamites and Ra- 
dicals included—Ministers, who have 
been supported by a unanimous par- 
liament, and by an almost unanimous 
We have attacked the exalted 

and the mighty—those whom we could 
not injure ; and we have done it to 


fellow-subjects who were threatened 
with beggary and distress. We have 
not originated or supported ch; 
and innovations that have overwhelm. 
ed our country with misery—the silk 
weavers, agriculturists, ship-owners, 
and seamen, will not charge of 
their sufferings upon what we have 
written on the silk trade, agriculture, 
and the shipping interest~upon vs, 
the curse of the ruined master and the 
starving servant will not fasten—wez 
shall have no account to render to the 
resent generation for having plunged 
it into ruin, and to posterity for having 
wasted its patrimony. If our opinions 
had been acted upon, this might at 
the worst have sent a few Ministers 
into retirement on heavy pensions, but 
it would not have reduced a single 
trader to bankruptcy, or deprived a 
single industrious family of bread—it 
would not have converted the prospe- 
rity, happiness, and harmony of our 
countrymen, into distress, despair, and 
dissension—it would not have gather- 


_ ed round the empire the awful tempest 


of revolution. 





CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA.—SIERRA LLEONE.—-LIBERATED AFRICANS. 
To R. W. Hay, Ese. Under Secretary of State, &c. &c. 


Sir, 

Your recent appointment to the 
high office which you now hold, and 
which you are so well qualified to fill, 
with honour to yourself and advantage 
to your country, brings under your 
immediate cognizance and control, 
everything connected with those at- 
tempts which Great Britain is, and has 
-long been making to introduce know- 
ledge, civilization, and industry, into 
the western shores of Africa. This con- 
sideration induces me at this time to la 
before you a few facts connected with 
this important subject, and while these 
will point out the fatal errors which 
have been committed in all our pre- 
vious plans and proceedings, connected 
with, or which had in view, African 
improvements, they may at the same 
time help to show the course, whieh, 
if adopted, is more likely to succeed. 

Qn a subject so important, I shall 
endeavour to be as brief as_ possible, 
that [ may not intrude too far on your 


patience, nor take up too much of your 
valuable time. 

In order to secure the introduction 
of light and iiberty, industry and ci- 
vilization, into the dark and the demo- 
ralized continent of Africa, where that 
continent is peopled by Negro tribes, 
it was judged necessary to plant a 
British colony, or settlement, on the 
western coast. Srerra Leong, situ- 
ated on the extreme point of the south- 
west coast of that continent, and in 
N. Lat. 8° 22’, and W. Long. 12° 17’, 
was pitched upon as the most eligible 
spot for that purpose. 

A few philanthropists were the first 
projectors and the undertakers of this 
praise-worthy scheme. The first at- 
tempt was made in 1787. Im r 
characters as settlers having been cho- 
sen, they, from insubordination, sick- 
ness, and the hostility of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, were almost entirely 
swept away. The settlement was 
again attempted, or rather recommen- 
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ced in.1791, by a com of private 
scletth azar oie 
nished. with resources ; and in 


this joint-stock concern were included 
the names of many individuals of 
high rank and character. From this 
period, the settlement became per- 
manent, and the eyes of the British 
nation were intensely fixed upon the 
place, as the harbinger of peace and 
ag to Africa, governed and 

irected as its affairs were, by men 


' of such talents and vagy by were 


numbered in the ranks of the Sierra 
Leone Company. The capital of the 
pina pa was L.250,000. An addi- 
tional sum, 100,000/., was subsequent- 
ly obtained. Both sums, and also large 
from government for the civil 
and military establishments of the 
place, were quickly swamped, and still 
nothing effectual was done. In 1807, 
the slave-trade was abolished by Great 
Britain. A new era and better days 
were in consequence anticipated to 
have dawned upon Africa. Bankrupt 
in resources, the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, in 1807, succeeded in turning 
over their bantling into the hands of 
Government, from whom the Company 
succeeded in obtaining the second ad- 
vance of capital, and also repayment 
of considerable sums expended, or alle- 
ged by them to have been expended 
in erecting buildings, &c. In the 
hands of Government the place has 
since remained, encouraged, fostered, 
and supported by the unlimited appli- 
cation of the vast resources of Great 
Britain, and protected by her powerful 
arm. The same unfortunate machi- 
nery, however, which had ruled and 
directed set yoy under the Company, 
were allowed to direct and govern it 
while under the responsibility of Go- 
vernment ; and the consequences have 
been loss, disgrace, andglefeat, as com- 
lete as it is possible to conceive. The 
pm mfiture stands unparalleled in the 
history of any national undertaking 
during avy period, or in any country 
whatever. 

In order to understand the matter 
aright, it here becomes necessary to 
state the particular objects avowed and 
kept in view by the projectors of the 
plan, and the directors of the place. 

e first and great object was the sup- 


pression of the external African slave- 
oars pana 0 re: ed — 

wo y' < 
fluence and the example of the — 
The other objects were, First, To en 
lighten the minds of the Africans with 
regard to their true interests, and to 
teach them how to “ substitute a be- 
neficial commerce in the room of the 
slave-trade.” Secondly, “ Tointroduce ~ 
amongst them the improvements and 
the useful arts of Europe.” Thirdly, - 
“To promote the cultivation of 
African soil,” by substituting volun- 
tary for compulsory labour. Fourthly, 
To make Sierra Leone “‘ A Scuoot oF 
Inpustry, in which African youths 
might be instructed both in letters and 
AcRicULTURE, and the arts connected 
with agriculture,’—to teach them, and 
to induce them to cultivate sugar, cof- 
fee, cotton, indigo, &c.; and, finally, 
to introduce, by means of this settles 
ment, CunisTIANity into the sur- 
rounding, and benighted, and demoe 
ralized districts of Africa. * 

Such were the objects for which this 
settlement was formed, and for which 
all the depots of liberated Africans 
were collected in different quarters of 
our dominions. The national resources 
were at the command of Sierra Leone, 
and everything connected with it ; the 
prayers of the nation went up for its 
safety and Rrosperity, and blessin; 
were invoked upon the heads of : 
descriptions of men connected with 
the holy place. , 

Ever since 1791, but more especi- 
ally since 1808, this nation, year suc 
ceeding year, and day s ing day; 
has been amused and buoyed up by 
coemntens and dashing accounts 
about the rapid advances which the 
settlers and the surrounding natives 
were making in knowledge, in indus- 
iy, in morality, and in religion. 
Through the pages of the African In- 
stitution Reports, and those columns 
which were guided or influenced by 
what those Reports sent forth, the na- 
tion was inundated and delighted 
with tales of Sierra Leone ind A 
trade, and prosperity, till even the 
Edinburgh Review, which is not read- 
ily put to the blush, grew sick of the 
subject, and ashamed to publish and 
to comment upon them, 





* See First Report African Institution, p. 69—71; and Macaulay's Letters to 


the Duke of Gloucester, 1815, p. 18. 
Vou, XX. 
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* Before to point out, by 
the adducement of facts and references 


which cannot be denied or disputed, 
the melancholy details of our complete 
failure in Africa, it becomes necessary 
to show what this settlement and our 
labours on the African Coast, and in 
other quarters which are inseparably 
connected with it, have cost this coun- 


Tina first, I may state that the ex- 
tent of the settlement is rwenTY-s1x 
British miles by twenty! The po- 
pulation at present consists of about 
stxty Whites, exclusive of the Euro- 

troops in garrison who may be in 
existence, a few Mulattoes, and about 
16,000 Blacks, above three-fourths of 
whom are what is technically called 
“© LiperRaATED Arricans,” the re- 
mainder being Maroons, Nova Scotian 
Blacks, and disbanded soldiers of the 
West Indian regiments. The Mulat- 
toes are the produce of “‘ GENUINE 
Free Lasovur,” and the only produce 
which it has ever raised in the place. 
Such are the component parts of the 
half savage group with which Sierra 
Leone is peopled ! 

Inseparably connected with this 
Settlement, as I have observed, and 
with the subject under review, are the 
depots of liberated Africans scattered 
over our colonial possessions, and sup- 

by this country, in order with 

em to commence that system of free 
labour cultivation of colonial produce 
in our tropical possessions, which, it 
is asserted, will transform them into 
mines of wealth, and render them an 
honour, a boast, and a praise to this 
country. The expense which these 
depots of free labour have occasioned, 
and are daily occasioning to Great Bri- 
tain, can scarcely be credited. The 
amount I shall attempt to place before 
ou and before the public, from the 

t sources of information which I 
can obtain, and as I find the various 
items scattered throughout those Par- 
liamentary returns which have come 
in my way. These returns, however, 
are imperfect and incomplete, and in 
consequence I have been compelled to 
take the average amount of those years 
wherein the returns are so far com- 

lete, in order todetermine the amount 
in those years for which I find no 
returns. The whole returns con- 
nected with all these establishments 
were particularly moved for by Mr 


Hume in 1825, and though com- 
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manded by the House of Commons té 
be ced, still scarcely any of them 
lave been so, and in the few that have 
been presented, not one is produced 
complete, or as required. 

Also when those Parliamentary re. 
turns were moved for in the House of 
Commons, which, if produced, would 
have “ exposed the secrets of the Prison 
House,” the exposure was warded off 
for a time by the appointment of Com- 
missioners to go out and examine into 
the state of the place. The labours of 
that Commission are now very nearl 
closed, and without doubt the Com- 
missioners have discovered many very 
surprising things, though from dead 
men they could draw no informa- 
tion. Bound by their official instruc. 
tions, however, the Commissioners, 
or at least their Report, will neces- 
sarily be confined to these instruc- 
tions. Unfortunately, these do not 
embrace a single point of inquiry 
on which the main question de- 
pends. No inquiry is directed to be 
made regarding the agriculture and 
the Tropical produce raised in the 
place, nor is it directed to inquire 
whether the Negroes there settled en- 

e in labour voluntarily or by com- 
pu sion, nor how many hours each 

y these people do labour, either from 
choice or by compulsion, in order to 
obtain the subsistence which they co- 
vet, or which they require. Nor is 
any inquiry directed to be made whe- 
ther those who do labour are engaged 
in agriculture or otherwise—and when 
I say agriculture, I mean that agricul 
tural labour which raises, or which 
might raise, those Tropical productions 
which Europeans seek in exchange for 
their commodities. Yet, till these 
important points are investigated and 
cleared up, it is obvious, so far as this 
commission is concerned, that we may 
remain as ignorant as we now are 
about Africa or Africans—their weal 
or their woe, and that the Commission 
may probably only act as a blind to 
deceive this country further, and lead 
it into a greater loss both of money 
and of lives, in pursuit of objects 
which never can be attained by the 
means which we at present adopt to 
attain them. 

In justice to myself, and in justice 
to my subject, I consider it necessary 
to offer these explanations, and to state 
these facts, in order to show that where 
proper official references are wanting, 
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it is because these have not been ob- 
tained from those whose business and 
whose duty. it is to produce them. It 
is possible, therefore, that in some in- 
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» I believe, more probable, that in 
others, it is under-estimated. Ly ex 
points, however, the full and the fair 
official returns can soon determine, if 





stances, the epee may be over- these are only produced. 
estimated, while it is equally probable, 
No. I. 


The Quarterly Review, which will readily be admitted as good authority, 
has, under two heads, saved me much research and trouble. e last Number 
of that publication states the expense which our naval force stationed on 
the Coast of Africa, the head-quarters of which is Sierra Leone, together with 
the expense of the Slave Commission Courts, cost this country, to be 
L.500,000 annually. This, I am certain, is not over-estimated, but the re- 
verse. Dating the commencement of this expenditure from the abolition of the 
Slave Trade by Great Britain in 1807, the amount for nineteen years is 
..9,500,000 ! ! 


No. II. 

The above, though a startling item to begin with, is scarcely a moiety of the 
blac account. But, not to fatigue the reader with numerical details, I shall 
select the expenditure only under a few heads, and for a few years, as these 
have been copied from the Journals of the House of Commons, (Vols. 57, 61, 
63, and 66,) with other Parliamentary papers, as particularly mentioned. 

) Sierra Leone.—Civil Establishment. 


Annual Estimates from 1800 till 1807, (Jour. H. Com. 


vol. 66, App. 659,) .’ ° . . ° L.90,000 9 0 
Ditto, other extra Parliamentary grants from 19th Feb. 

1800, till 5th August 1805, (Jour. H. Com. vol. 61, 

p- $26,) ; ; : ; ; : 64,362 9 8 





L.154,362 9 8 
January 1, 1808, Government took the place. 
Estimates annual ciyil establishment, from 1807 to 1825, 








inclusive, ° ° ° L.316,074 19 0 
Other extra Par. grants, from 1808 till 
1811, ° e ° 70,535 O 0 
Ditto estimate 1826, Mis. Est. No. 5, 15,462 0 0 
402,071 19 0 
Civil establishment from 1800, _ . L. 558,433 8 8 


Of the expense which the settlement of Sierra Leone occasioned to Govern- 
ment, from its establishment in 1791 till 1808, I can find no detailed account. 
According to the Report of “ the Committee of the House of Commons,” in 
1804, the expense to Government then was; forits civil establishment, L.14,000 
per annum. Taking the average expenditure from 1791 at L.10,000 annually, 
the amount for nine years, ending 1800, will be L.90,000 to be added to the 
foregoing sums ; making together, under this head, L. 648,433 8 8. 


No. III. 
Military Establishment.—Army Extraordinarics. 
, Par. Pap, = * 
_ 1810, No. 113 of 1811, p. 4, sundries, . * L.36,291 18 § 
18kl, — 2340f1812,p.4, —— . °. 41,549 8 9 
_ 1312, ~ 147 of 1813, p. 4, —— ; F 55,330 3 4 
‘1813, — 150 of 1814, p.4, —— 66,968 7 5 
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— 177 of 1814, p. 5, ’ j . $1,820 18 113 
— 318 of 1816,p.5, —— 4 ‘ . 88,95115 @g 
— 319 of 1817, p.4, —— ; ‘ 94,219 17 6 
— 245 of 1818,p.4, —— . ; - 68,475 2 ¥ 
1818, — 286 of 1819, p.4, —— ; ; . 66,313 7 10 
1819, — 105 of 1820,p.3, —— . ‘ . 41,644 16 
1820, — 187 of 1821,p.3, —— . j - 64,799 14 98 
1821, — 73 o0f1822,p.3, —— . ‘ . 67,130 0 
1822, — 125 of 1823,p.3&4,— . ‘ . 84,291 10 7 
1823, — 59 of 1824,p.3, —— i . 39,294 13 9 
1924, — 61 of 1825,p.3, —— . ; . 60,699 13 0 
1826, — of 1826, ‘ P ; . 105,047 -0 0 





L. 940,828 0 IO 
Sixteen years’ average, L.58,801 15 04 


The years 1808, 1809, and 1825, are still wanting, as also the whole period 
from 1791 till 1808; but taking the three years first mentioned at the same 
rate, the expenditure under this head will be L.1,117,261 5 114. 


No. IV. 


In the year 1821, the British settlements on the Gold Coast were, by the 
advice of Zacharay Macaulay, Esq. and other influential members of the Afri- 
can Institution, taken into the hands of Government, and made subservient to 
the Government of Sierra Leone, according to the counsels of the afore-named 
gentleman. (See App. Letter to Duke of Gloucester, 1815.) {Previous 
to this change, these settlements were maintained by the African Company, 
with the assistance of a grant of J..25,000 annually. Since the period men- 
tioned, and under the new regime, the expense has fearfully increased, while 
every advantage previously obtained has decreased, and is, in fact, almost en- 
tirely obliterated. ‘The expense which these forts now cost us is, since the 
period alluded to, not so easily got at, blended, as this expense is, with other 
— 3 but the following references may serve to give us some idea what it 

y is. 





1822. By Commissariat account, . ° . L.8,641 18 14 
1823. Par. Pap. No. 62 of 1824, p. 61, by Commissariat ac- 

counts, ° ° ° ° ° 45,155 210 
1824. Par. Pap. No. 61 of 1825, p. 3, by Army extraordi- 

naries, ° p é in . 26,423 19 1 

by civil establishment, ° . 45,930 7 0 

1826. Miscellaneous estimates, Par. Pap. No. 156, p. 5, by 

civil establishment, . ° ° - 45,110 0 O 
—— Under Army estimates, ‘ ° ° » 18,562 0 0 
—— Par. Pap. No. 60, Commissariat accounts for 1824, 49,642 15 43 





L.239,465 2 5} 
No. V. 


Military Establishment.—Ordnance Estimates. 








Par. Pap. No. 81 of 1812, p- 10, . . . L. 2,348 2 9 
Senegal, ‘ L.12,425 5 4 

Par. Pap. No. 91 of 1819, p. 8, ‘ ‘ : - 6,596 0 O 
—— 42 of 1821, p. 8, , . ‘ 6,337 14 3 

—— 28 of 1822, p. 9 and 17, ‘ ‘ 3,724.17 6 
———— —— 69 of 1823,p. 10and 19, . . . 2757 7 6 
—_——— —— 61 of 1825, for 1824, . ° ° 11,050 16 10 
1826, . ‘ ‘ , $1,852 0 0 





- 


: Six years’ average, . . L.9,328 2 2 
Which, from 1808, 19 years, is, under this head, L.175,523 2 2}. 


L.53,666 16 10 
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No. VI. 
Military Establishment.—Commissariat Pay. 











Par. Pap. No. 128 of 1812, ° . ° L.2,018 0 0 
—— 250 of 1816, for 1815, ° . - 3,654 7 6 

— 118 0f 1816, . ‘ 4 ; 4,200 0 0 
—— 47 of 1821, . ° ° . 1,428 0 O 

—— —— 18 of 1823, ° . ° ° 1,660 15 0 
—_———_—- ——_ 10 of 1824, ° ° ° - 1,665 6 0 
—— ——_ 23 of 1825, ° ° ° ° 2,669 1 3 
Cee Ga of 1826, . . - * 2,751 1 0 
L.20,146 10 9 


Eight years’ average, . . L.2,518 6 4 
Which, for 19 years, is L.47,848 0. 4 under this head. 


No. VII. 
Public Buildings.—Expense. 


Sums drawn by Sir C. Macarthy, from 1st December 1821 to 16th April 
1824.—Finance Report of 1825, p. 282, . - L.26,701 12 11 

Annual average is L.11,459, which, for 19 years, gives, under this head, 
L.217,711. During the last three or four years they have been building one 
= church in the capital of the place, which stands completed only in the 
walls and the roof, and which, in that state, has cost above L.50,000! The 
building appropriated for the captured Negroes is extensive, and cost a very 
large sum ; and the numerous other public buildings (including “ rourrzEeN 
cHuURCHES” finished !) were all of the most expensive kind, without any regard 
to elegance, neatness, or durability. 


No. VIII. 
Sierra Leone.—Miscellaneous Accounts. 


Paid for recruiting. service in 1812 and 1814.—Journal House of Come 
mons, vol. 69, ° ° ° ° ° L.4,465 18 6 
Removing Maroons from Halifax to Sierra Leone.—Journal ; 
. House of Commons, vol. 57, p. 991, é : 
Ditto black troops, in 1793.—Journal House of Com- 
mons, vol. 66, app. p. 659, é s 5 15,643 4 6 
Claimed by Sierra Leone Company for settling Maroons in 
that place.—Macaulay’s letter to Duke of Gloucester, 


5,903 19 8 





p- 58. 118,000 paid, . : ; - 474 2 5 
Subsistence of Maroons cost L.10,000 per annum.—John 
King, Esq: to Committee of House of Commons. Say 
only for five years, . ‘ . J - 60,000 0 0 
African Institution Special Report, app. p. 139. Company, 
in three years, granted Nova Scotians, for provisions: 
alone, L.20,000.—Macaulay’s letter, p. 39, says Govern- 
ment was to pay this ; and, no doubt, it has hem paid, 20,000 0 0 
Claimed by Sierra Leone Company, and paid by Govern- 
ment.—Macaulay’s letter, same Bs . 33,432 0 0 
Ditto received for buildings, extra claim, ° e 2,000 0 O 
Company received from Government, extra advance capital, 100,000 0 0 
Original capital, all lost, ‘ ; - 240,000 0 0 
Mixed Commission salaries, say for eight years, ° 40,000 0 0 
Rio Pongas.—Damages paid for Governor Maxwell, . 20,000 0 0 
Sundry heads, . ‘ . 1L.555,919 6 1 
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No. IX, 
Sierra Leone,—Liberated Africans. 


Drawn from Sierra Leone. Governor Macarthy, Ist Ja- 
nuary to 30th June 1814, Par. Pap. No. 64, p, 347, 











of 1817, ° e e L.23,630 7 
A. Grant, Ist July to 31st December 1820, ‘ 18,913 4 3 
Do. Ist January to 30th November 1821, A 31,619 16 0 
Gov. Macarthy, Ist to 3ist December 1821, ‘ 2,594 9 1 
Do. 1st January to $lst December 1822, 35,250 7 
Do. Ist January to 31st December 1823, . 40,907 4 ; 
Do. Ist January to 31st December 1824, 31,065 0 0 
Miscellaneous estimates, 1825, No. 4. . . 45,000 0 0 
For 1826, Miscellaneous estimates, No. 4, . ‘ 35,000 0 0 
Seven years—average, L.37,711, 11s. 3d. L.263,980 9 9 
Supplies sent from this country to Sierra Leone. 
Estimates, 1825, ° . . ‘ . L.10,000 0 0 
Do. 1826, . 7 ; ; ; 12,000 0 0 
Average two years, L.11,000, L.22,000 0 0 
Average Annual expense, L.48,711, 11s. 3d. which, for , 
nineteen years, gives under this head an expenditure 
of ‘ ; ; ; L.925,509 13 6 


No. X. 
Liberated Africans.—West Indies. 


Under this head it is difficult to get at the accurate amount. By Par. Paper, 
No. 73 of 1821, the liberated American negroes in Trinidad cost this country 
. L.2102, 11s. 24d. annually. By Par. Pap. No. 325 of 1823, the Winkel establish- 
ment in Berbice cost this country L.2250 sterling for that year ; and according 
to the miscellaneous estimates and votes of the present year, that establishment 
cost this country L.3986—take the average expenditure, 1.3118, as the cor- 
rect outlay. From Major Moody’s Report, it appears that L.40,000 has been 
expended in this way in the Virgin Islands. In Antigua, the rate of expen- 
diture for about 260, is at present L.4000 per annum. In the Bahama Islands, 
the expenditure is also yery great, as well as a considerable expense in other 
qolonies, I believe I am greatly under the mark, when I state the annual ex- 
penditure for the liberated Africans in these parts to be L.10,000 per .an- 
num. Take it at this, however, and let us state the total sum. 


Liberated Africans, West Indies, 18 years, > é * L.180,000 
Liberated American n , 14 years, ° « ° 29,000 
vipa establishment, Berbice, 15 years, . ° . 46,770 

i tary Commissioners’ salaries, 6 years,  . . 18,600 


Under this head, 1L.274,370 





* By Par. Pap. No. 389 of 1826, the expense which each of the liberated Africans 
cost (including the supplies sent -from England) was L.10 sterling. Certainly there 
never haye been fewer than 2000 in the West Indies on an average. These, at the 
game rate, would cost L-20,000 a-year,—or for 18 years, L.360,000. As a proof 

this is the most probable sum, I find in Major Moody’s Report (Par. Pap. 

No. 215, of 1825, p. 65) that the expense of maintaining the slaves on board, of five 
_ vessels, condemned in Tortola in 1808, cost Government, before apprenticing out, 
L. 13,565, 19s. 84d. ; and, unless I mistake the same report, page 59, the additional 
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No. XI. 
Disbanded Africans.— Pensions. 





The following, from the Financial Accounts, are the sums paid for the re. 
spective years, throwing out the fractional parts in the fear details, but 
adding these to the general sums. 


1820. 1824. 1826. 


Trinidad, . ‘ . L.2,700 ° 2,149 . 2,788 
Bermuda, . ‘ ‘ 16 é eee ye z 3 cals 
Barbadoes, ~- a ° 577 5 668 : - 777 
Demerara and Berbice, : 624 ‘ 624 $ ° 565 
Tobago, ‘J ‘ 143 ; 118 : é 129 
Grenada, . ° . - 1,036 ‘ 787 ‘ 732 
St Vincents, "e ‘ ° 655 ° 581 ° ° 593 
St Lucia, . a ‘ - 1,218 : 1,093 : < 1,398 
Doniinica, . ° ‘ 1,107 ‘ 801 ° ° 830 
Antigua, . ° ° ° 912 P 852 ° ° 889 
eee wes. ¢ » 92 . me 4.  & 131 
Jamaica, . . . - 2,723 “ 2,346 . - 2,220 
Mauritius, . ° ° 279 : eoee . . cess 
Bahamas, . ‘ i A 16 ; 7 . P 151 
Sierra Leone and Gambia, . 9,038 i 9,901 ‘ - 10,378 
Cape Coast, . ° ° © eee ° eeee o 7! 71 
Ses kt wm hee , 5,772 . « 6,061 

L.21,139 L.25,829 L.28,332 


Average, 1..25,096, 13s., which, taking it only 10 years, gives L.250,966, 10s. 
under this head. 





No. XII. , 
. Paid for Captured Negroes. 

Po Loan remitted, 1815, ° ° : L.601,774 7 9 
Do. by Treaty 1815, for captures previous to 1814, . 348,904 2 2 

Do. by Treaty July 28th, 1817, to pay for captures subse- 
quent to 1814, Par. Pap. 95 of 1820, ° ° 300,000 0 0 
Do. by grants in 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, - . 213,000 0 0 
Spain by Treaty 1817, . . ; : ; 400,000 0 0 
Bounties on captured slaves paid by Treasury, . 54,728 16 8 
Do. by Navy Pay-Office, . ° : ; 273,670 8 O 
Do. paid for do. A , ‘ , ° 65,000 0 0 
Head money, Par. Pap. 289 of 1824 _ . : ° 56,017 0 0 

Negroes captured in Demarara and Essequibo, Par. Pap. 
No. 177 of 1815, p. 24, i ; : : 15,795 6 8 

To United States slavés, carried away, and value award- 
ed, by the Emperor Alexander, . ‘ ° $80,329 6 0 
Total—under this head, + L.2,689,219 16 0 





sum of L.15,000 Sterling was laid out for them between 1808 and 1815, exclusive 
of all that the remainder of them have cost since the latter period. By Par. Pap. 
No. 442 of 1824, I find that the liberated Africans in Antigua cost Government in 
1819 the sum of L.1107, 18s, 63d. One medical account of L.168 was chiefly 
made up of items for antivenereal medicines !! In fact, there is no limits to such ex- 
penditure, and such foolery, and such folly. 

+ Par. Pap. No. 531 of 1821—No. 177 of 1822—No. 43 of 1823—No. 389 of 
1824—No. 95 of 1820—No. 272 of 1825—and Journal of the House of Commons, 
Still under this head, heavy sums are wanting. 
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. Sierra Leone.—Expense Establishment. 


Under this head, the various estimates presented to Parliament for the pres 
sent year, give us the following results :— 


Ordnance estimates, . ° . , . ‘ L.31,852 
Navy do. salaries, ° . ‘ ° ° 900 
Army do. sundries, .  . ‘ . , ° ; 4,008 
Army. Extraordinaries, ° . ° . 105,047 
Commissariat Par. Pap. No. 57, ° ‘ ; , 2,751 
Liberated Africans, Par. Pap. No.4, - ° . ° 35,000 
Slave Commissioners’ salaries, ° ° ° ° 6,000 
Civil establishment, ‘ , . . ‘ , ° 15,462 
Liberated Africans supplies, sent from Great Britain, . ° 12,168 
Disbanded black soldiers—Pensions, * 10,377 


Customs received, 1825, expended in the place, . . + «+ 8,730 


Annual expense, L.232,695 


Exclusive of the proportion of the pay of troops in garrison, at least 
L.12,000, altogether about L.250,695 yearly, for such a horrible place. 
Besides this, there is the expense for its dependencies, the forts on the Gold 


Coast.. Some of the items for which stand in the estimates for the present 
year thus :— 


_ Navy estimates, a salary, L. 200 0 0 
Army do. various items, . 18,567 0 0 
Civil establishment, ° 45,100 0 0 


L.63,867 0 0 


Of which must be deducted L.12,000, the pay of troops at Sierra Leone ine 
cluded in the last sum, and to the balance L.51,877 remains to be added, the 
whole military expenditure of the place, which, considering the war there car- 
ried on, must have been very great. What it is, however, I have no means 
of ascertaining with es | degree of accuracy. 

The sales of captured vessels and property, (many of the one, and much of 
the other unjustly condemned, and subsequently paid by this country,) con- 
demned at Sierra Leone, are almost incredible. To get at the amount accu- 
rately, however, is at present out of the question. The returns of such cap- 
tures and condemnations since 1807, were moved for by Mr Hume early last 
session ; and though ordered, not one of them has yet been produced. Many 
of the vessels captured, justly and unjustly, had on board, besides Negroes, 
valuable cargoes of merchandize, particularly those outward bound. I know 
from certain authority, that the merchandize on board outward bound vessels, 
condemned and sold at Sierra Leone, amounted to L.4000, L.5000, and even 
as high as L.6000 sterling ; and the vessels engaged in the Slave Trade, were 
some years ago many of them very large and very valuable. Hunpnreps of 

vessels and cargoes have been condemned and sold at Sierra Leone, but 
what has become of the proceeds ? Of those for which this nation subsequently 
paid, this nation has most unquestionably a right to demand an account. It 
is now nearly nineteen years since the system began, and in order to show you 
_ to what the value of property thus condemned and sold may amount, I ad- 
duce you the following Parliamentary return, which embraces only a few years 
of that period, and which, moreover, embraces only those cases brought under 
adjudication and appeal in London, immediately after the institution of a 
Court for that purpose in the metropolis. 
4 
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Account, No. 1—Showing the number of Cases decided by the Commissary 
Judge in London. 


Name of Ship. Amount claimed. Amount awarded. 
lL. .& L.. « d. 
San Joaquim, m ‘ 28,491 7 14,992 0 
_ Boa Uniao, : - . 10,084 19 3688 10 
Dous Amigos, . , 20,160 19 11,237 6 
_ Same ship, 245 10 245 10 
Senhor de Canno Verde, alias Cinzente, 14,019 1 5708 13 
Caveira, ° 18,341 4 12,777 15 
Dido, e ° ° 18,127 15 11,646 14 
Bom Successo, a. > 25,562 17 13,287 3 
Same ship, ‘ ; a 856 10 856 10 
Scipao Aftricano, 13,088 17 9382 8 
Santa Anna, a: , 14,739 2 6556 6 
Espirito Santa Gavao, . 33,604 1 15,833 10 
Nova Frigatinha, r ‘ 24,070 5 13,916 1 
Same ship, ° ‘ ‘ 31 10 31 10 
Same ship, . 190 5 190 5 
Same ship, , > ; 426 11 426 11 
Boa Sorte, : ‘ $949 2 4864 11 
Conceicao e St Anna, A 12,443 19 6279 8 
i r i . 9695 7 7691 17 
: . 17,033 9 10,355 13 
. . ‘ 23,359 16 12,853 7 
Triumfo African, . 27,735 7 411,285 4 
Raynha dos Anjo, 7 . 29,166 0 13,334 16 
Monte do Carno, . 11,998 15 5103 10 
Rodeur, ° ° 18,025 18 6429 13 
Lial Portuguz, , 49,234 18 8300 
Correio, . ‘ 36,301 5000 0 
Pacquette Real, . ; 5998 19 0 eveeee 
Flor do Bahia, ° . Not stated asahe 
Africa, . ' ‘ ene: 080.) a oofate 
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L.471,983 14 5 L.211,774 17 


Account, No. 4—Showing all the Cases now pending before the Commissioner 
of Arbitration. 


Name of Ship. Amount claimed. 
Lo: 'e ab 

General Silveira, r 36,389 0 3 
St Antonio Milagroso, ‘ 33,467 9 1 


L.69,856 9 4 
Par. Pap. No. 226, of 1822. 


~ Let us now bring the expenditure under the respective heads into one Ge» 
neral Table, thus :-— 


Nol. L.9 ;200,000 
No. II. 648,433 
No. TI. ° * 1,117,961 
No. IV. 239,466 | 
No. V. 175,523 
NoVI._ ._ ‘ 47,848 
No. VII. ~ ; 217,771 
Vor. XX, 


nmoOCwwane 
Soe Ca 
AA -_ OO 





No. VIII. ‘ 
No. IX. 2 
No. X. 

No. XI. 

No. XII. 





In this enormous sum, it is neces- 
sary to state, that the expense of a 
small establishment, settled within 
these few years, on the river Gambia, 
is included. On the other hand, many 
returns are wanting and not taken into 
account. Thus the military expendi- 
ture is taken from the head Army Ex- 
traordinaries alone, while that inclu- 
ded under the head Army Estimates, 
cannot be ascertained or separated in 
the general returns. Besides all these 
sums, an enormous expense has been 
incurred in lawyers’ bills for prosecu- 
tions and condemnations of vessels and 
negroes in different parts. One re- 
ference may suffice. In Parliament- 
ary papers, No. 442, 1824, the con- 
demnation of jive negroes at Tortola, 
who came from St Croix in 1821, cost 
the Crown L.280, 8s. 4d. Sterling ; 
and, at page 27 of the same paper, 
the condemnation of twenty at Domi- 
nica, in 1822, cost L.292, 18s. What 
must such expenses have amounted to 
in Sierra Leone, in London, and in 
other “places during the last twenty 
years! In‘fact, the national expendi- 
ture under this system is interminable, 
and runs in enormous sums through 
every public account, and every finan- 
cial estimate, during the last thirty 

ears. All the clerks in the Treasury 
could not, I believe, collect the real 
amount. Nearly the whole of these 
enormous sums pass in one way or 
another through the hands of ong 
MERCHANT in Lonpon!! 

Look at this enormous expenditure, 
and say what Great Britain and Afri- 
ca have obtained in return. The re- 
ply must be made in one word—no- 
THING ! 

We have not obtained one object. 
‘We have not succeeded in any one 
undertaking which we had in view. 
We have done no good whatever—we 
have removed no existing evil, and we 
have, by our proceedings, tended great 
ly to aggravate and to extend evils 
which exist, and which have always 
existed, in Africa. 

A studied system of deception, im- 
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555,019 0 0 
925,509 13 6 
274,730 0 0 
250,996 10 0 
2,689,219 16 0 





L.16,342,675 19 14 


position, and delusion, has been prac. 
tised upon this country by those con- 
nected with Sierra Leone, and who 
also assumed to themselves the whole 
direction and control of African affairs 
during the last thirty years. The 
length to which this system has been 
carried, almost exceeds credibility, and 
yet it can be substantiated by unde- 
niable facts. It is time the veil was 
torn asunder. 

Tt would be an unnecessary, as well 
as an unproductive tasky to wade - 
through all the publications which 
Sierra Leone sophists have sent forth 
since the year 1791, to adduce their 
flattering and pompous statements re- 
garding the flourishing condition of 
the place and its concerns, in proof of 
their concealment of the truth. In 
every one of them, and in every page 
of them, these deceptions abound, and 
are to be found. Let the following, 
however, suffice :—In their 16th Re- 
port, page 412, the African Institution 
in 1822 tells us—“ It will be seen by a 
communication from Sir C. Macarthy 
to Earl Bathurst, dated in January 
last, that he has been employed since 
his return to the colony, in visiting 
the different towns and villages in the 
PeNrNsuLa ; that he found the people 
happy, contented, and inpustTaious ; 
that cuttivation had continued to 
advance during his absence, and mo- 
RALS AND RELIGION TO IMPROVE ; 
in short, that its interests were in a 
state of satisfactory progression ;” and, 
say they, the Members of the Church 
Missionary Society stationed in the 
_ write, that *‘ their Christian la- 

urs have.been crowned with suc- 
cess which has exceeded all expectation.” 

This in part is their side of the ques« 
tion, and with one reference more, I 
shall turn to the other, and the correct 
side of the picture. On the 15th 
March 1824, a writer (Mr Macaulay, 
I believe) put forward a long leading 
article in the New Times, in support 
of the place, in which, as a contrast 
against the West India colonies, and 
in proof of the prevalence of religion 
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in Sierra J.eone, he stated, and in the 
most pointed and exulting terms, that 
there were at that time “ rourTEEN 
cuurcHes, and another one building,” 
in the place. I holdin my hand a Par- 
liamentary Return, No. 520, of 1825, 
by which it appears that there are 
three stone churches, and four stone 
chapels, such as they are, in the place. 
The remainder of the twenity-Seur, 
not fourteen, are school-rooms! The 
church then building is not yet finish- 
ed, and perhaps never will. It stands 
with the walls and roof upon them, 
but no more, after having cost this 
country upwards of L.50,000 Ster- 
ling! . 

Let us turn from the side of impo- 
sition to the representations of truth ; 
and first, as to its morality, and reli- 
gion, and good example. ‘“‘ Consider- 
ing the special purpose for which 
Sierra Leone was originally formed,” 
says that intelligent traveller, Major 
Laing, (pages 397 and 398,) who 
knew the place well: ‘‘ the length of 
time since its formation, and the in- 
fluence which it has acquired amongst 
the nations of Western Africa, it is a 
remarkable fact, that not @ SINGLE 
miss1onary is to be found BEYonD 
the precincts of the colony ; and that 
even WITHIN the Peninsula itself, on 
which Freetown is built, are several 
native villages, in @ PECULIARLY DE- 
PrLORABLE STATE of barbarism, which 
bave never had the advantage of EVEN 
BEHOLDING a Missionary. It has 
happened to myself to have seen one 
Missionary pronx in the streets, to 
have known a second living with a 
Negress, one of his own parishioners, 
and a third tried for the murpER of 
a little boy whom he had rioccrp 
TO DEATH.” At Toma, a distance of 
only 45 miles from Freetown, Major 
Laing was the first white man ever 
seen. As he advanced into the Ti- 
manee country, which almost borders 

n the gardens of Freetown, “ he 
could not avoid expressing the great- 
est surprise on observing that it had 

ained so little by its vicinity to Sierra 
Leone.. At ¥eba, situated in the wesf- 
ern part of the Timanee country, 
where we stopped a night, the people 
appeared to be hardly a remove from 


the BRUTE CREATION, ahd even called 
forth the pity of the companions (ne-~ 
groes) of my journey ;” and he sums 
up the Sierra Leone character, (pages 
388 and 389,) when he says of Soo.i- 


mana, where he was the first white 
man ever seen, that it “ is at present 
higher than it is likely to be after they 
have had much intercourse with Sierra 
Leone. The strangers from the in- 
terior who visit it, carry away with 
them a strong impression certainly of 
our ingenuity and our riches, but by 
no means a favourable one of our man 
ners, customs, and RELIGIon!” “ The 
natives of Kissi,” a country situated 
round the sources of the Niger, are so 
extremely barbarous and ignorant, 
that, “ without the least compunction, 
they will dispose of their relations, 
wives, and even children.” (p. 281.) 
Thus Major Laing wrote in 1824: 
—Mr Razan, a missionary from the 
Church Missionary Society, . writes 
thus of the religion and morality, and’ 
about the number of the churches in 
the place, in 1826 :—* It must,” says 
Mr Raban, “ be a matter of lamenta- 
tion to all who know the value of a 
place of public worship, that a surrs 
ABLE PLACE has not been pre 
for this purpose, capable of containing 
a number somewhat more answerable 
to the increasing population of the pa- 
rish. At some of the stations a degree 
of indifference to the public means of 
grace which was manifested-for a time 
could not be observed without pain. 
The instances of decided piety which 
have been brought to light during this 
period are COMPARATIVELY FEW ;— 
those who publicly and solemnly pro- 
fess themselves the disciples of Christ, 
are BUT FEW compared with the mass . 
of the people. At Kissey town a con- 
siderable portion of them live as with- 
out God IN THE WORLD. In fact,” 
continues Mr Raban, “‘ of the lament- 
ed cases of irreligion and immorality 
which at present prevail amotigst the 
black population, probably not a little 
may be ascribed to the uNcHRISTIAN 
Lives of too many of the Evrorzans 
RESIDENT in the colony, whose ex~ 
ample, were they Christians indeed, 
would have an influence on the minds 
of the natives which might be incal- 
culably beneficial.” And the same re« 
port (Missionary Report for May last) 
from which the preceding extracts are 
taken, adds, and upon the same autho~ 
rity, ‘* It appears by late letters recei« 
ved from the Rio Pongas, that the 
miseries under which the inhabitants 
of that fine river have so long suffers 
ed are increasing instead of diminish-' 
ing. It is stated that. Yandi Conee has 








864- 
burned alive a man belonging to Or- 
mond, that he might make a greegree 
(charm) of his ashes, and that Wil- 
liam Lawrence threw a man, with a 
stone tied to his neck, into a part of 
the river dedicated to the Devi !” 

» But this is not all. In this country 
we have heard much about the Sierra 
Leone schools, and the rapid march of 
education in the place. I assert that 
the whole is a a ne ston - a wilful 
deception played off upon this country. 
= of these ~ ig = Africans _ 

aught, not to read, but to repeat by 
rote, like a parrot, particular pages of 
a book. But this is the extent of their 
education—this the extent of their ac- 
quirements. Beyond this they know 
nothing. If they are turned to an- 
other page, they know not a single 
word or a letter, nor do they know 
whether they have the right end or 
the wrong end of the book to them, or 
which is the inside or which is the 
outside of it. Such exhibitions have 
been witnessed in Sierra Leone ; such 
exhibitions, if I am not misinformed, 
were lately put to the proof by the 
Parliamentary. Commissioners; and 
such exhibitions and acquirements 
have been, year succeeding year, palm- 
ed upon the credulous and tire deluded 
people of this country as education, 
and advance in education ! Where is 
the African youth that is to be found 
in Sierra Leone, or that has issued 
from it, qualified to teach another ? 

With regard to religion, the state of 
things is equally gloomy. The only 
rance of it is to be found amongst 

e Maroons from Jamaica, and the 
Nova Scotian Blacks, who brought with 
them, and have retained, though I can 
scarcely say improved, the civilization 
which they had learned from their ac- 
uaintance and connexion with civi- 
lized life, in those quarters of the 
world alluded to. These attend ser- 
mon on Sabbath with some degree of 
attention and decency, but the con- 
duct of the liberated Africans is wild, 
and giddy, and thoughtless, and irre- 
verent in the extreme. They are to- 
tally ignorant of the real meaning and 
duties of religion, and to hear them 
haranguing in the streets on coming 
y ana oak on Sabbath, to which 
they are compelled to go, jeering and 
accosting mo other, as is quite coin- 
mon, thus :—‘ Me de catch God Al- 
mighty—me de hold him fast !” is posi- 
tively frightful, and sufficient to make 
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(Dee, : 
the reasonable mind tremble. With. 
regard to the whites ; the troops and 
some gentlemen in the government 
employment, regularly attend church ;, 
but what may be called the resident in« 
habitants of the place, more especially 
those of the higher ranks, generally 
march off on the Saturday evening, 
and spend their Sabbaths at a station 
up the river, or on the Boollam shore, 
amidst seraglios of black females there 
established and maintained; and I 
know where in more instances than 
one, godly men of consideration in that 
settlement, have purchased from the 
surrounding natives black females to 
keep as concubines. General Turner 
was scarcely, I may say, laid. in the 
dust, when the house he had inhas. 
bited swarmed with inmates of this 
description. 

The liberated Africans in general 
do just as they please, and retain, to 
their utmost extent, all their immoral 
country customs. Marriage is entered 
into by many because they are re« 
quired to do so, and because they 
hope to derive some pecuniary advan< 
tage from it; but its ties are totally 
disregarded, and the African retains, 
secretly, as many wives, as he calls 
them, as he pleases. Punishment does 
not deter him. The customs of his 
country, and the depravity of his na- 
ture, are too strong and inveterate for 
the whip or the chain, both of them 
unsparingly applied to frighten or to 
retain him ; and notwithstanding all 
the love and affection which the supe 
rior race of whites in the place, or con 
nected with it, pretend they bear for 
the African, still not one of them has 
thought proper to venture into the 
holy = of matrimony with any of 
them. Lust and avarice may occa- 
sionally break through the barrier 
which nature, and the God of nature, 
has raised between the two races of 
men, but on such a foundation a Sierra 
Leone sophist only would ever dream 
of erecting the fabric of social order. 

With regard to the trade, industry, 
and agriculture of the settlement, 
everything that has been said about 
them is a complete delusion. They 
are, I may state, unknown in the place 
beyond what they always were before 
a white man pitched his tent in that 
quarter. It is true, there are some 
exports from the pee: but it is 
equally true, that these are to a very 


small amount, while every article of 
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which these exports are composed, it 
is notorious, are the produce of the 
surrounding districts of country, nearer 
or more remote, and are articles simi- 
lar to those which have been pro- 
duced in, and exported from, those 
ae of Africa since ever Europeans 
ame acquainted with them. Not 
one single article exported is the bona 
Jide produce of Sierra Leone. The 
timber trade is one of the principal 
branches of the export trade of the 
place. It is at all times unsteady and 
precarious, and in a few years it will 
be completely exhausted It is, more- 
over, all cut beyond the bounds of the 
settlement, and by the HANDS oF 
staves, the minor chiefs claiming 
whom, are = by the Sierra Leone 
sophists with tobacco and rum,* with 
which these chiefs purchase slaves 
from the nations in the interior, and 
sell them afterwards to European 
slave-traders in sight of Freetown.— 
From the fertile and well-cultivated 
district of Formare, the indolent in- 
habitants of Sierra Leone, says Major 
Laing, are principally supplied with 
rice and other provisions ; and it is 
they, adds he (p. 76 and 77), “‘ who 
undertake the laborious and fatiguing 
work of cutting, squaring, and float- 
ing to the trading stations the im- 
mense bodies of heavy teak timber ex- 
rted from Sierra Leone;” and in 
ike manner, the natives on the banks 
of the upper Kooranko cut and float 
down that river, and the Rokelle, the 
camwood exported from Freetown. The 
migratory Kroomen put these woods 
on bontd the ships, the gentlemen 
blacks in Sierra Leone being above 
touching a log of it even with their 
little finger. 

Simple country provisions, such as 
yams, Indian corn, and other tropical 
roots and vegetables, such as from time 
immemorial have been cultivated by 
every native of Africa, form the ex- 
tent of the simple agricultural labour 
of Sierra Leone, amongst the smaller 
number of its population who engage 
in it. But the greater part of this po- 
pulation do nothing. They are fed 
and clothed at a vast annual expense 
-by the British government, and the 
supplies of provisions necessary to do 
‘so, are either importéd from Great 
Britain, or from. other parts of the 
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African coast, belonging to fiative 
wers, where the la popu- 
tion are all slaves. “ From want 

of a‘farther acquaintance’with agri- 

culture, the more intelligent of the 

African population of Sierra Leone,” 

says Mr Raban, “ confine themselves 

to the growth of a Frew articles, the 
supply of which becomes surERa< 

BUNDANT, —consequently, “ they do 

little more than obtain a sunsistT« 

EncE!” Such is Sierra Leone indus« 

try ! Such is the sum of Sierra Leone 

agriculture ! ! : 

But I produce still more invincible. 
authority, in proof of the total want of 
agriculture and commerce in the place. 
Messrs Grecory and Mo toy, slave 
commissioners, May 5th, 1824, write 
Mr Cannine, thus :— 

‘ The timber trade is the only trade 
which can give sufficient employment 
to the natives in the upper part of the 
river. Rice, cattle, poultry, vegeta« 
bles, and also corrre, which is said to 
be of an excellent quality,” are brought 
from the Rio Pongas. “‘ We confess, 
we think that to commerce only with 
the neighbouring African nations, and 
with the nations more distantly situs 
ated, must the colony look for the 
means of acquiring wealth for years 
to come. AGRICULTURE DOES NOT 
AFFORD WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE 
coLony, any article which may be 
given for exportation to the merchant, 
in exchange for his European commo< 
dities.” In obedience to the com- 
mands of the House of Commons, re 
turns were produced, (Parl. Papers, 
No. 520, 1825, p. 40,) which are an«~ 
nounced thus :—‘‘ Copies of the re« 
turns of the collector of the exports, 
from 1817 to 1823, are transmitted, 
prior to which former period no re« 
turns appear to have been 
kept, NO PORTION SCARCELY ° OF 
THESE ExPoRTS are the produce of 
Sierra Leone, to the exception of the 
shingles, cut in the liberated African 
villages ; unless the timber which is 
grown in the country of the natives 
upon the banks of the river, is so con« 
sidered ;” and, adds the document, 
** there is no means of ascertaining” 
the number ‘“ of persons of the colo- 
ny,” who support themselves by vo- 
Juntary labour. 

But Genera Turner's despatch, 





* The bounty-money of these would amount to L.24,000! 
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and the only one on this subject which 
has been produced, dated January 25, 
1826, comes still more closely. to the 
point. After stating that more than 
20,000. negroes had been landed in the 
colony, and 2400 of these in 1825,* 
the General proceeds thus :—‘‘ Under 
the arrangements Aitherto prevailing, 
they have been distributed amongst 
the villages, where they have been ror 
YEARS SUPPORTED IN IDLENESS BY 
THE GOVERNMENT; but the vi 8 
and the poor Jand in the mountains 
where they are situated already begin 
to refuse them a scanty subsistence, and 
they have begun to wander in search of 
BETTER SOIL and easier subsistence ; 
the evident tendency of this is, that 
they will RETROGRADE IN THE Woops 
INTO A STATE OF NATURE AND BAR- 
BARISM, or become vagrants about 
Freetown, and the more populous vil 
In cases where they have been 
located. in the villages, and received 
gratuitous maintenance, they can with 
difficulty be induced to give a day’s las 
bour even fur pood wages. At present, 
there are in the colony but ons church 
missionary (Mr Rabun), and three Lu- 
theran clergymen, five schoolmasters, 
and four superintendants. Amongst 
there 1s NoT ONE person who 
has the sLiIGHTEST KNOWLEDGE OF 
AGRICULTURE, nor can I learn that 
there ever has been any : womeg employed 
in the colony who had any acquain- 
tance EITHER WiTH EvROPEAN OR 
Troricat AcricuLture. Europeans 
CANNOT accomplish such objects here, 
and there are no native people capable 
of conpuctine such matters. It 
would but lead to disappointment to 
imagine that a large mass of poor igno- 
rant people, WITHOUT CAPITAL, SKILL, 
or 1npustry, could be brought to 
maintain themselves, and to raise arti- 
cles of export without the assistance of 
labour,” &c. 

Who after this will venture to stand 
up and attempt to deny that this na- 
tion has been for upwards of thirty 
years deluded and deceived in every- 
thing connected with Sierra Leone and 
Africa! Yet these damning, these in- 
controvertible documents, disclose on- 
ly a portion of the truth. More re- 
mains to- be told. There is in fact 
neither soil nor cultivation in the place. 
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The thin stratum of mould on the sur- 
face of the ground on the lower part 
of the hills becomes worn out almost 
as soon as the woods and brushwood 
on its surface are cleared away, when 
a perfect caput mortuum only remains, 
In the narrow belt of low land that 
lies along the margin of the sea, the 
thin stratum of soil which had been 
formed by the remains of putrid ve- 
getation, becomes, soon after it is clear. 
ed, dried up by the sun, leaving only 
a thin unproductive dust upon rock. 
The clouds which hang upon the sum- 
mits of the adjoining mountains, ren« 
der the atmosphere exceedingly moist, 
and which, joined with the great heat 
of the sun, renders the place like a va- 
pour-bath, and the most enfeebling 
and destructive to animal life which. 
can possibly be conceived. On the west 
side of the Lagoon, or inlet, lies the low 
Boollam shore, covered with swamps 
and mangroves, which generate, in 
abundance, effluvia which no human 
constitution can withstand. On both 
sides, on every hand, the demon of 
pestilence and mourning has fixed his 
abode, nor is it possible for the skill or 
the labour of man to root him out. 
‘* Nature,” as a Commissioner justly 
and forcibly observed, “‘ has been a 
stepmother to the place.” 

General Turner, in his despatch al- 
luded to, no doubt tells us about what 
he had done in the reduction of the 
extravagancies and the expenditure of 
the place, and about the great good 
which he expected to perform by pur- 
suing a different course to that which 
had always been pursued ; and also he 
tells us about the fame which the place 
had acquired amongst the natives of 
Africa, and the terror which our power 
there established had created. But 
alas! these, like the speculations of 
others, were the dreams of the mo- 
ment. I hold in my hand Sierra 
Leone Gazettes of different dates, 
(April and May last,) subsequent to 
the premature death of that gallant 
officer, in whieh we are decidedly in- 
formed by the authorities of that place 
that all the General’s expectations, 
formed from the terror of our arms 
and the fame of the place, had vanish- 
ed ; and that at the Sherbro, and into 
the interior, things had returned to 





* The import of these articles in 1824 were, Rum, above 90,000 galls. —Tobacco, 
1,874,714 lbs. 
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their former state of jealousy, and in- 
security, and ition, by the native 
wers. ‘The fame which the place 
fad acquired in the interior of Africa 
is properly stated by Major Laing, and 
which is to be mentioned with ridicule 
and contempt by the natives about 200 
miles ens § wha observe of it, “* Dat 
country no good—dat woman's country 
—dat no man’s country.” The way 
that the expenditure was for the mo- 
ment reduced, was, the General com- 
pelled the liberated Africans to labour 
in order to support themselves. With- 
out compulsion, they would nat la- 
bour. Indeed, any labour which ever 
was performed in the place was com- 
pulsory. The whip is used upon the 
gangs of liberated Africans with un- 
sparing hands ; and hundreds of these 
miserable beings have been seen chain- 
ed together by the necks, TEN IN A 
CHAIN together ; and the devastation 
which disease occasions amongst them 
during the rainy season—huddled to- 
gether in buildings, without much at- 
tention being paid to their health or 
their comfort under such circumstan- 
ces, (though accounts may be swelled 
as to the attention said to be bestowed, ) 
is most distressing and most horrible. 
Except in Government employment, 
but very few liberated Africans are 
engaged in voluntary labour, nor can 
those engaged in the Government ser- 
vice be accounted voluntary labour- 
ers, as of 7 yo have been com- 
ed to work. The mi Kroo- 
a also do all the a pe the 
town and the shipping. In his san- 
guine expectations of producing the 
cultivation of tropical produce, by the 
liberated Africans en as hired la- 
bourers,. but compelled to work, Ge- 
neral Turner was most signally disap- 
pointed. He took out a person ac- 
quainted with agricultural labour 
from England, He purchased an ex 
tensive farm, and got a white man be- 
longing to the Royal African corps, 
who had been in the West Indies, and 
who knew something about the culti- 
vation of colonial produce, to superin- 
tend it.. He attempted to engage cul- 
tivators from all of the Afri- 
cans, but he finally failed, and after 
having lost much money, he gave up 
the object as hopeless. A gentleman 
anc Gites—aged fifty-seven years, 
twenty-three of which he had resided 
in the West Indies, and other parts 
within the tropicsinoculated with 
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the charm and the love of Fase Las 
sour Sucar and Sierra Leone, went 
out from London at the close of last 
year, taking with him about wing 
Tons of agricultural implements, in 
order to establish the cultivation and 
the manufacture of sugar. He arrived 
at Sierra Leone in January last—was 
appointed superintendent of Kissey 
town, a station for liberated Africans, 
and there he attempted to commence 
his operations. He completely failed. 
No effort, no hire, could induce the 
Africans to work ; and in March last, 
he died of a broken heart, the same 
disease which in reality cut short the 
days of General Turner. Still this 
country lives in, and indulges in the 
delusion—-still she clings to the phans 
tom, and attempts to hug it to her 
breast ! 

The ravages of disease amongst the 
European troops, men and officers, 
are frightful. The burying-ground 
around the fatal Prums Tree, exe 
tending to three acres of ground, is so. 
thickly studded with graves, without 
a stone (three excepted) to tell the 
names of the inmates, that the half« 
decomposed dead are frequently ex- 
posed in the contracted space laid 
open for the new comer. ‘The dead’ 
British soldier is frequently buried in 
his blanket, for want of boards to 
make a coffin! In the short space of 
eighteen months, ending June 1826,’ 
twenty-five officers, and five or six of 
the medical department of the detach 
ment of the African corps stationed 
there, died, and mostly all the pri- 
vates were cut off. The few survie 
vors became walking skeletons, and 
whose appearance would melt the 
hardest heart. At present there is 
not, I believe, a white female in the 
place above the rank of soldiers’ wives. 
The few of the former who came out 
died miserably, or were compelled to 
leave the country, after being depri- 
ved of the husbands of their hearts. 
The situation of the soldiers’ wives is 
frequently most pitiable. ived of 
their husbands, and left amidst death 
and disease, unable to do anything for 
—e in that yo "ae 
roun y pete’, idle, and sa- 
vage Ales, o glory in the de- 
gradation of the former, and who look 
upon them as beings of an inferior 
species, they betake themselves to the 
use of ardent spirits, the chief import 
of the place, and too frequently termi 
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naté their wretched days in the lowest 
and eo = Pa vice, mi« 
, and despair. et them not 
pe of compassion flows, nor a sigh 
ity is heard, nor is inquiry into 
state made in Great Britain! 
Why ? because they are white, and 
our own flesh and blood. 
The situation of European officers 
here, when attacked by sickness, is de- 
and distressing in the ex- 
extreme. The barracks for the troops 
were during the rainy season ankle- 
deep in mud! The attendant on the 
sick officer is a stinking liberated A fri- 
can savage, 2 male or a female, whose 
chief care is to watch with the most 
callous indifference the struggles of 
expiring nature, cogitating and con- 
triving how much of the officer’s ef- 
fects they will be able to carry off 
when life becomes extinct. For such 
attendance the lieutenant, with only 
6s. 6d. per day, has 7s. 6d. per day to 
pay the attendant—the wages for such 
free labourers as will condescend to la- 
bour in the place ! 
- ‘With regard to the trade with Afri- 
ca, and with this place in particular, 
it is blended with the general returns 
of the trade to the African coast ; and 
notwithstanding a separate return has 
again and again been required, still 
no attempt has been made to produce 
it, although it would be very easy to 
do so. The exports from the = fs 


Timber duty 1823, 
1824, 
1825, 


[Dee! 
are of small value compared to the 
imports, but no value has ever beew 
attempted to be fixed upon them. Acs 
cording to Parliamentary Papers, No. 
520, of 1826, the following are the 
import#&t Sierra Leone for the years 
mentioned : 


1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 .. 
1821 "9 
1823. 
1824 . 


L.72,516 7 22 


94,799 14 § 
80,863 6 11 
66,725 9 


85,350 14 8 
. 121,442 18 44 
80,917 12 8 


which, compared with the whole ex: 
ports to the coast of Africa from Bri- 
tain,* show what a small proportion 
the trade of Sierra Leone bears to the 
whole ; and, at the same time, it shows 
that two-thirds of these imports into 
the place, and exports from this couns 
try to it, are exclusively for the sup- 
port of the captured negroes, which 
annually amounts to L.50,000! 

The value of the African trade, as 
it is at present carried on, and more 
especially of the trade with Sierra 
Leone, to the revenues of this coun- 
try, is best shown by the following 
reference (Par. Pap. No. 232. of 1826) 
to the sums received for duty on tims 
ber imported, and the exports and im- 
ports of colonial produce to and from 
the coast of Africa. 


L328 2 3 
ll 6 9 
. 14 7 0 


Not one-half of timber which was brought from Sierra Leone. 


Sugar imported from . 
Do. ex to. ° 
Coffee imported from 
Do.exportedto . 
Rum imported from 
Do. exported to . 


Brit. Plant. 
Cwt. qrs. lbs. 


Foreign. 
Cwt. qrs. Ibs. 


113. 1 24 2900 
9 213 114 
15 317 66 
00 0 0 


139,000 galls. 





1821 . ° 
1822. ° 
1823. . 
1824 . . 


L.321,019 7 2 


360,511 12 0 
302,213 0 9 
399,238 2 7 


which shows that the exports to Sierra Leone, are scarcely one fourth of our trade 
to the Coast of Africa. The remaining three-fourths of the trade, and by far the 
most profitable of it, are carried on with those parts of the Coast wiiere this nation 
is not subjected to one shilling of expense for establishments of any kind.—Par. Pap. 


Nos. 269 and 248 of 1826, 


12 








see SS” Ge 
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ing, not increasing, under our present system. It 
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stood after the abolition of the Slave Trade, and it now stands, thus :— 


Imports from Africa. 


1808, L.374,306 
1809, 383,926 
*1810, 535,577 


We have seen the industry, the mo- 
rality, the religion, and the commerce 
of Sierra Leone. Let us, for a moment, 
turn to contemplate similar matters 
amongst the Africans liberated in 
our various other Colonial possessions. 
The state of one Depét may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. Let us take 
Antigua. In that Island there is at 
present about 260 of them of all sexes 
and saygh dmg The expenses at- 
tending their maintenance during 
three months of the present year, 
amounted to about L.1000 Sterling, 
whilst the proceeds of their laboar 
amounted only to L436 currency f 
They not only do nothing, but they 
are such a scourge to themselves, and 
a nuisance to the country, that, in or- 
der to keep them from murdering each 
other, and from setting fire to their 
dwellings, and to the town, the Collector 
of the Customs, under whose charge 
they are, has been compelled to hire a 
vessel of 200 tons burden, at the rate 
of L.20 Sterling per month, and place 
the whole, male and female, on board 
of her, and to moor her in the harbour, 
at a distance from all other vessels! 
In his despatches to Earl Bathurst, 
dated September 2d, 1825, CotiEc~ 
tor Wyke states thus:—They are 
never out of mischief ; “ rioting, the 
men and .the women stabbing each 
other. My task, in the care of 200 
of those Africans, is a most ardu- 
ous and truly distressing one to me. 
It frequently happens, that if I order 
them to be locked up, when they are 

drunken and violent, they kick the 
door open, and raucH at Me! From 
the known licentious and riotous con- 
duct. of the men, I cannot hope to 
. succeed in the desirable object of put- 
ting them out ; and I feel it now more 
than ever necessary, that some employ- 
ment for the men should be contri- 
ved, to save them from uTTER RUIN !” 


1822, L.114,969 
1823, 132,292 
+1824, 115,250 


Such is the manner that these people” 
are watched and guarded, that the tile 
fortunate Collector trembled to put 
one of the number (a man) into the 
stocks, who stood accused of robbery 
and rape on the highway, lest, said he, 
“IT should make myself liable to a 
second vexatious complaint to my Earl 
Bathurst against me, for putting an 
African in irons! !” 
Incredible as such narratives may 
seem, still they are not the less true. 
In every island such persons swarm 
—in every place they are idle and a 
nuisance to the public, while they are 
maintained at a vast. annual expense 
to this country, which never derived, 
in any way, the value of one shilling 
from their exertions or their labours. 
Nor is it possible it could. By the or- 
der in Council of 1808, it is most point- 
edly commanded and declared, that 
“ the Collector, or chief officer of the 
Customs for the time being, is to take 
especial care that the female Negroes 
are not to be employed in the labours 
of agriculture oN ANY ACCOUNT what- 
soever ;” and in the indentures drawn 
up in London by some Sierra Leone 
sophist, it is specially provided, that 
the males also apprenticed, shall not 
be employed in the labours of agri- 
culture ‘ on any account.” Such are 
the laws, and such are the people, 
with which it was proposed and anti- 
cipated, and is yet proposed and anti- 
cipated, that we should cultivate Af- 
rica and all our tropical colonies ; and 
produce by that cultivation, Sugar, 
Cotton, Coffee, Cocoa, &c. sufficient to 
supply the wants of the whole world ! 
Is it possible for this country to 
contemplate such a scene of extrava- 
gance, loss, disgrace, deception, and 
delusion, as has been placed before it, 
without feelings of shame, regret, and 
indignation? From all our exertions 
and all our expenditure, Africa has 








* These returns from Mr Macaulay’s Letter. 
+ These from official returns for the respective years. 
' 5X 
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received no benefit whatever. We 
have improved no place and no people 
—nay, by our conduct, our power has 
declined—is endangered in Africa, and 
our useful and comparatively healthy 
possessions on the Gold Coast are al- 
most annihilated. Nothing remains 
to us in Africa but a spot bee by the 
* grave of Europeans,” and which pro- 
ano nothing, amt never will sihdace 
anything. The Slave Trade, instead 
of being lessened, is quADRUPLED in 
extent ; and by the system which we 
have driven it into, its horrors are ag- 
gravated in a tenfold d ! 

But why, it may be asked, condense 
all these evils upon the head of Sierra 
Leone? Why, but because the whole 
are occasioned by our attempts made 
to settle and to maintain it. Without 

the Slave Trade, Sierra Leone had 
been to-day abandoned. Its popula- 
tion is almost entirely composed of 
Africans which foreign slave-traders 
attempt to carry away, but which we 
seize in the passage, and then plant 
in the place. Without this supply 
Sierra Leone would have been desti- 
tute of population, for it is a fact no- 
torious, that not one native from any 
corner of Africa has ever come volun- 
tarily and placed himself under our 
protection in the place; while it is 
ogely notorious, that many of those 
whom we have planted there, have run 
away from our dominion, and shunned 
our sway. To Sierra Leone, therefore, 
and to its system, this country is in- 
debted for all the preceding waste of 
money and lives, and for the disgrace 
and failure of all our attempts torelieve 
and to instruct the negro, and to en- 
lighten and to reclaim Africa. The 
few whites who settle about it, do so 
in order to collect cash from a nation’s 
credulity, and they would long ago 
have abandoned it, had the Slave 
Trade been extirpated, by the exist- 
ence of which only they obtain the 
grist which they seek, and which they 
want for their mills, and their mouths, 
and their pockets. 

A studied and deliberate system of 
imposition and deception, I repeat, 
guides every representation made from 
this place to Great Britain, in all 
things connected with its affairs. The 
miserable Gazette of the place is chain- 
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ed by, and to the authorities. Nothing 
dare appear in it but what they write, 
or they sanction.* No man in the 
place, or connected with it, or de. 
pendent upon it, dares to tell the 
truth, or to make a complaint. To do 
so, is to subject himself to remorseless 
petsecution, and the utter ruin of his 
prospects for life. If any one, bolder 
and more honest than the rest, and 
whose manly mind disdains imposi- 
tion and injustice, ventures to com- 
plain, and attempts to arrest the march 
of injustice, as was once attemipted b 
an officer, the son of a gallant general, 
then authority, in exergise of its pre- 
rogative, quickly commands them, as 
it commanded him, to a place of dan- 
ger, where there is little chance of 
friends or country seeing them any 
more. The credulity of the people of 
Great Britain forms the subject of 
many a joke, over the glass of Ma- 
deira after dinner, by the great in the 
settlement. They calculate upon the 
influence which planted and which 
maintains them there, if not to si« 
lence every complaint and accusation 
brought against them, at least to turn 
aside or neutralize every investigation 
that may be attempted. General Turn- 
er, before his death, began to feel that 
he should ultimately be compelled to 
yield to the system, or renounce his 
situation. He would, I doubt not, 
have done the latter. The retrench- 
ments which he made in the Libera- 
ted African establishment, which is 
really the government of the place, 
dissatisfied blacks, and curtailed and 
cut off the emolumerits of whites; 
and the consequences of which were, 
that the former were instigated to 
transmit a complaint against him to 
the Colonial Office, but this was rer- 
dered unnecessary by his lamented 
death. 

Inquire in upright and disinterested 
quarters, and you will find what F tell 
you to be the truth. When the Bri- 
tish Government shall show that it 
will, and can, protect the men who 
honestly give them correct informa 
tion, then, but not till then, Sierra 
Leone will be laid bare, and appear as 
hideous and deformed as the demon of 
pestilence, which has chosen the mi- 
serable Lagoon as his abode. I know, 





* See Sierra Leone Gazettes, Marchi “3, 1824, and of 1826. 
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and I state, that upon his arrival in 
the place, General Tunnezn both ex- 
pressed himself, and wrote, that he 
found the hie and everything con- 
nected with it, in a much worse state 
than its bitterest foe could possibly 
represent things to be. 

Let us open our eyes to the truth. 
We have failed in our attempts to ren- 
der Africa any essential service, be- 
cause we have rejected the advice of 
men practically acquainted with her 
true state and character, and listened 
only to the advice of weak theorists and 
interested individuals, or of men who 
gave their opinion to please the latter.—. 
Wehave failed todoany good in Africa, 
because we have purely and are still 
attempting to plant, our settlements 
amidst the most sickly of all the sick- 
ly swamps of that, to Europeans, sick- 
ly continent.—We have failed in Afri- 
ca, because, in a country where there 
are no roads, we have kept away from 
those quarters which afford the best 
and the only substitute for roads, 
namely, NavicasLe Rivers. In 
short, in a geographical, in a commer- 
cial, in an agricultural, and in a poli-« 
tical point of view, we have hitherto 
planted our settlements in the least 
commanding, and in the worst chosen 
spots in all the extended coasts of 
Africa ; and we have also chosen, as 
the spots on which to fix our settle- 
ments, those quarters which are the 
most ignorant, the most barbarous, 
the most rude, the most anarchical, 
and the idlest and the poorest of all 
the Northern Division of that Conti- 
nent, instead of attempting to seek 
out and to mix, as we ought to have 
done, with the nations and the natives; 
where these are comparatively intelli- 
gent, commercial and industrious, and 
civilized, or by which we could most 
easily and readily open up a commu- 
nication with nations which are so. 

Unfold the map of Africa—look at 
it, and say if this is not the fact. Look 
at our neighbours and our rivals the 
French. ‘They have planted them- 
selves upon a river, the Senegal, which 
is navigable into the interior nearly 
900 miles. In no part of the Coast of 
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Africa south of the Gambia, until we 

reach the Bight of Benin, is there any 

river which is navigable, I may say, 

even for one mile. ~ Besides, the pre- 

vailing winds and currents render a 

voyage up from the Bight of Benin, 

where the Slave Trade is at present 

most extensively carried on, and where . 
the number of vessels captured is great- 

est, often impracticable, and when ef-. 
fected, it requires a voyage of ten or 

twelve weeks. The mortality on board 

the slave ships captured, and which 

by law must be sent to Sierra Leone,’ 
from deficiency of provisions, and 

other causes, is, in consequence, 

frightfully great. Months frequently 

elapse before at Sierra Leone they can 

hear what is passing at Cape Coast ; 

and it frequently happens, that theear- 
liest intelligence which the former place 

obtains from the latter is obtained by 

way of the West Indies and England.* 
Is such a station a proper or a judici~ 
ous one, to make the capital of all our 
African dominion those which 
we at present have, and which we may 
in future acquire? Surely not! 

In Africa we can never succeed till 
we learn what Africa is. There, ime 
provement, to be sure, must be slow. 
The elements of human society—of 
social order, are there scat and 
broken to a frightful degree ; and to 
aggravate those in our attempts to re- 
move them, we put the effect for the 
cause. We take Slavery and a Slave 
Trade as the cause of African igno- 
rance, barbarity, and degradation ; 
whereas the former evils are the effects 
of the latter. Till we legislate and pro- 
ceed on this latter principle, we will go, 
and we will legislate wrong, and con~ 
sequently we will fail in all that we 
attempt to perform. 

But leaving, as Great Britain ought 
long ago to have left, Sierra Leone and 
its dependencies and its precincts, let 
us turn our eyes for a moment to the 
Bights of Benin and Biaffra. There 
the navigable mouths of the mighty 
and thé NAviGABLE NIGER enter the 
sea through a rich, a populous, a cul- 
tivated, and comparatively civilized 
country—THE Nicer! that stream 












* In proof of this, I refer to the leading article of the first Gazette, printed in 


January last. It is actually the same as the despatch, transmitted by General Turner 
to Earl Bathurst, and published by command of the House of Commons, viz. Par. 


Paper, No .389, of 1826, 
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which lays Northern Central 
Africa to its deepest recesses. Oppo- 
site to the mouths of this river, and 


about thirty-six miles from the largest . 


of these, stands theislandof Fernanvo 
Po, fertile and healthy, éxcellent an- 
chorage, easily fortified, and isolated, 
so long as Great Britain commands the 
ocean, from the attack of every foe. 
There, is the proper, the commanding 
spot for a British settlement ! Nature 
has planted it there for that end. 
There, if the British standard is un- 
furled and fixed—there, amidst health 
and security, instead of being, as it is 
atpresent, planted where “ the pesti- 
walketh at noon-day”—there, if 
t standard is unfurled and fixed, 
it commands the trade and the com- 
merce of Northern Africa. From that 
point,commerce, industry, civilization, 
wledge, and true religion, would 
rapidly diverge and diffuse themselves 
over Africa, and by its influence and 
by its power, the Slave Trade would be 
cut up and destroyed, and ultimately 
slavery itself disappear from the adja- 
eent continent of Africa. Only let the 
settlement, and such as may emanate 
from it, be governed and directed b 
practical statesmen, instead of w 
ot-headed fanatics; and excluding 
“THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES 
from every connexion with the place ; 
the results would be certain—most 


advantageous to Africa, and profitable 
to Great Britain. 

To this point remove the head-quar- 
ters for our navy cruizing on the Afri- 
can coast, the depét for the captured 
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negroes, and the whole of that class of 
people at present placed in our Afri. 
can settlements and in our West In- 
dian colonies. There, let them be 
fixed, and there let them be’made as 
General Turner made them in Sierra 
Leone, to labour, and the work is done 
with infinitely less expense than our 
present system costs, and must always 
cost us. 

That the Nicer terminates in the 
sea at the points mentioned, is no long- 
er doubtful. Captain Ciarrrrron, 
who, in his second journey, set out 
from Badagry to proceed to Sackatoo, 
writes, under date February 26, 1826, 
from Katuncau, the capital of Yar- 
ba or Yarriba, and where he had then 
been resident two months: “ THe 
CELEBRATED RIVER Nicer is only 
two days’ journey to the eastward of 
this, and its course to the sea at Be- 
nin IS NO LONGER DOUBTFULL.” If 
we look where Katungah is, (9° 12 
N. L. and 6° 10’ E. Long.) and refer 
to the map, which, in Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazive for June last, accompanies an 
article on the ‘‘ Geography of North- 
ern Central Africa, and the course and 
termination of the Niger,” the point 
is certainly no longer doubtful, even 
if we had no other information, as to 
the fact being so, than what Clapper- 
tion thus shortly, but emphatically, 
gives. The ciory of effecting all this 
may be yours, the lasting—the im- 
mense advantages will belong to your 
country. I am, &c. 

James M‘QUEEN. 

Giascow, JVov. 11, 1826. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Here they are, all lying tempt- 
ingly before us, and on which dish 
shall we begin to regale? Let it be 
the Literary Souvenir. “ Giri 1N 
a FLorentine Costume or A. D. 
1500!” Mr H. Howard has a fine 
feeling of the beautiful. Were this 
Phantom alive, it would be well worth 
any man’s while to marry her about 
Christmas. Her countenance, cheer- 
ful yet sedate, bespeaks a good tem- 
per, and that is almost everything’in a 
wife, whatever it may be in a mistress. 
Lovers’ quarrels may be very delight- 
ful, but wedded folks’ eRe | are any= 
thing but delightful, and reconcilia- 
tions become flat and wearisome. Yet, 
was her temper ever tried? Was her 
equanimity ever put to proof ? What 
merit in having so smooth a forehead, 
if no care, no anxiety, no vexation, has 
ever agitated her bosom? Those eyes 
that “ seem to love whate’er they 
look upon,” have never looked but 
upon the innocent luxuries of art and 
nature. What might their expression 
become, were they made familiar with 
sights of wretchedness, and poverty, 
and vice, such as will force themselves 
upon the notice of all who mingle with 
the ways of this world ? Her hair is in- 
deed braided on her brow with the grace 
of an exquisite simplicity, and the 
clusters hang down luxuriantly—say 
triumphantly—till the rich ringlets 
die away in the snow-white gleam, 
amidst which her delicate neck is lost 
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A GIRL IN A FLORENTINE COSTUME. 






in the fair breadth of her buddin 
bosom. But what would become of al 
that burnished silkiness, were her fa- 
ther’s hall to be desolate, and sun and 
storm to beat on her head as they have 
often beaten on heads even more ra- 
diant, till all their lustre was extin- 
uished? That jewel on her fore- 
ead, supported by what seems a band 
of pearls, star-bright though it be, 
eclipses not the eye-light in which her 
whole countenance reposes ; yet what 
is it but a toy, a bauble, a gaud, and 
oh ! less lovely far than a tear tricklin 
down the pale cheek of one who, “wit 
a hand open as day to melting chari- 
ty,” is relieving in some lonely hut the 
wants of the widow and the orphan. 
This is the glowing, the glorious pic- 
ture of youth, beauty, innocence, joy, 
all untouched by temptation, or by 
so much as even the very shadow of 
grief. She is the favourite alike of 
nature and of fortune; both are di 
lighted to minister to her beauty and 
her bliss, and were all her sisterhood 
happy as she, there could nevermore . 
be tribulation, trouble, or tears, on the 
face of this distracted earth ! 

We could go on in this way for a 
whole article, but our excellent friend 
Mr Alaric A. Watts’ poetry is prefer- 
able to our prose, and we must give 
his version of the story, that is to say, 
his reflections on the Girl in Florentine 
costume. There are no finer verses ia 
the volume. 





From a picture by H. Howard, Esq. R. A. 
By Alaric A. Watts. 


Apt thou some vision of the olden time,— 
Some glowing type of beauty, faded long ; 
A radiant daughter of that radiant clime 


Renown’d for sunshine, chivalry, and song ? 


Was it for thee that Tasso woke in vain 
' The love-lorn plainings of his matchless lyre ; 


Was thine the frown that chill’d him with disdain,— 


Crush’d his wild hopes, and quench’d his minstrel fire ? 





* 1. The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of Poetry and Romance. Edited by 


Alaric A. Watts. Longman and Co, and J. Andrews, London. 
2. The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Remembrancer.. W. Baynes and Son, 


and Wightman and Cramp, London. 


3. Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New-Year’s Present for 1827, Edited by 


Frederic Shoberl. Ackerman, London. 


4. Friendship’s Offering; a Literary Album. Edited by Thomas K. Hervey. 


Lupton Relfe, London. 
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Or art thou she for whom young Guido pined ; 
Whom Raffaelle saw in his impassion’d dream ; 

The ray that flash’d, in slumber, on his mind, 
And o’er his canvass shed so bright a beam? 


No, no ;—a masquer in its gay attire, 

A breathing mockery of Ausonia’s grace 
Thine is a charm as fitted to inspire, 

With more than all their sweetness in thy face. 


1 see thee stand, in beauty’s richest bloom,— 
In youth’s first budding spring,—before me, now, 
A shade of tenderest sadness, not of gloom, 
Tempering the brightness of thy jewell’d brow! 


Thy dark hair clustering ’round thy pensive face, 
Like shadowy clouds above a summer-moon ; 

Thy fair hands folded with a queenly grace ; 
Thy cheek soft blushing like a rose in June, 


Thine eyelid gently drooping o’er an eye 

Whose chasten’d light bespeaks the soul within ; 
Lips full of sweetness;—maiden modesty, 

That awes the bosoms it hath deign’d to win. 


There stand for aye; defying Time or Care 
To make thee seem less beautiful than now ! 
Years cannot thin that darkly flowing hair, 
Nor grief indent thy pure and polish’d brow, 


Whilst unto her from whom these lines had birth, 
A briefer span but brighter doom is given ; 

To wane and wither like a thing of earth, 
And only know immortal bloom in Heaven, 


A Portrait or Byron! we wish 
it had never been painted, even al- 
though Mr Hobhouse and Mr Leigh 
Hunt both declare that it is a strong 
and a striking likeness. The fore- 
head is high—higher by a couple of 
inches at least, than the forehead of 
the noble original. Yet still it has 
the same character. But the face 
is not the face of Byron. It is a 
comely and clumsy face, with a slight 
sneer, just sufficient to make it dis- 

ble, without being either cy- 
nical, sardonic, or misanthropical. It 
is not even so much as an aristocratic 
sneer. It is not the sneer of pride, 
but of dispepsy, and speaks not of 
scorn but of indigestion. The eyes 
are not unpleasant, but they are un- 
meaning; the nose is exceedingly 
poor, the cheeks what in Scotland we 
call brosey, and the chin rounded off 
with a sort of vulgar effeminacy. Al- 
together, it is the head of a common- 
pions man—such a man as would sit, 
unday after Sunday, in his pew at 


church, without seducing any young 
woman from the psalm or the sermon. 


Of course the shirt-collar is thrown 
back ; but the neck is sadly deficient 
in massiveness, and seems stuck upon 
a huge brawny pair of seine tbe 
shoulders, most inelegantly enveloped 
in a mantle without folds, and held 
together affectedly by a hand that 
does not seem to belong to the noble- 
man in question, but to somebody in 
the back-ground. The stanzas that 
accompany it, although from the pen 
of L. E. L., are about as feeble as 
may be, and prattle away as pret- 
tily about Greece, and Marathon, and 
Thermopyle, as if they had been writ- 
ten on a bit of bride’s cake about to 
be placed below the pillow of a love- 
sick virgin, to inspire pleasant dreams. 
L. E. L. is a most amiable and ingeni- 
ous creature, and often composes verses 
very sweetly indeed ; but she ought not 
to write about the Portrait of Lord By- 
ron. 

The Contap1na! This is the most 
delightful engraving in the volume—- 
nor shall we endeavour to describe its 
exquisite and surpassing loveliness. 
Mr C. Eastlake has surpassed himseif 
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in this picture of all most qui 
posed, serene, contented, uteous, 
and joyful, in domestic life. But al- 
though we shall not endeavour to de- 
scribe the scene, brought to love and 
life by the artist’s truly poetical ima- 
gination, there is a friend who will do 


com-< 
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so for us—our own admirable Delta, 
who has not only caught the spirit that 
must have animated Mr Kastlake’s 
pencil, but thrown over the picture a 
still finer and tenderer light from his 
own genius, 


THE CONTADINA. 


By Delta. 


1. 
Most cheerful Contadina!—thy lapsing years glide o’er, 
Serenely, like the elfin waves that melt on Nemi’s shore ; 
Thy heart is full of pleasant thoughts ; thy tongue is void of guile ; 
The eloquence of purest truth effulges in thy'smile ; 
No dark malignant passions break thy bosom’s chaste repose, 
But softest sleep and sweetest dreams thy tranquil spirit knows ; 
Through sunny day and starry night propitious fates decree 
Whate’er of brightest, blithest, best, the world contains for thee ! 


2. 
Most lovely Contadina !—in thy sparkling, speaking eye, 
Gleams the purity and depth of thine own Italian sky ; 
In rings of glossy brightness, thy raven locks hang down ; 
And what although the day-star’s glow hath tinged thy cheek with brown, 
It takes not from thy beauty’s dower, but seems to lend a charm, 
When stealthily a glimpse we gain of thy snowy neck and arm ; 
For in thy locks, and lips, and eyes, and witching form, we see 
That earth has shower’d, with lavish hand, her choicest gifts on thee ! 


3. 
Most generous Contadina !—thy hospitable home 
Still, with its open porch, invites the passer by to come: 
The kneaded cake, the fragrant milk, the vegetable store 
Of herbs and fruits thy garden yields, and vine-encircled door, 
What though they deck a humble board,—he lays his welcome head, 
A light and cheerful supper o’er, upon his rushy bed ; 
And when beneath the opal morn, the wild birds carol free, 
Thou speed’st him en his path, while flows his blessing back to thee ! 


4 
Most gentle Contadina !—thou breath’st Ausonian air, 
Where Nature’s face is, like thine own, serenely fresh and fair ; 
Thou sitt’st by azure lakelets, where the sportive fishes leap, 
Around thee groves, above thee vine-clad ruins on the steep ; 
Thou sing’st, and twirl’st thy distaff, while beside thee sleep or play, 
Thy loveliest children, pleasure tired, in the blue light of day ; 
While on the turf the household fawn, beneath the threshold tree, 
Turns, listening to thy syren notes, her floating eyes on thee! 


5. 
Most simple Contadina !—although around thee lie , 
Pride’s scatter’d wrecks, and o’er thee glows the Roman’s classic sky ; 
Although thou know’st not Arria’s fate, how home-sick Clelia fled, 
In purity how Portia, shone, and how Lucretia bled, 
Yet is thy duty daylight task, for Nature’s torch within 
The beauty and the blot displays of sanctity and sin ; 
And what to most is weary toil, as perfume leads the bee, 
Silent, spontaneous feeling tells, and kindness teaches thee. 
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Most pious Contadina !—from earth-caugh 


t errors shriven, 


The steadfast anchor of thy hope, through faith, is fixed on heaven; 
Thou know’st that He who bled for man can for thy faults atone ; 
Thou feel’st that He thy soul can free with ransom not its own; 

In the calm of peace thou kneelest down, out-pouring songs of praise ; 
Or if the storm of sorrow comes to overcloud thy days, 

Unto thy rock of refuge still ’tis thine for aid to flee, 

And, if denied on earth, still shines Heaven’s star of bliss for thee! 


Autp Rosin Gray! There is con- 
siderable merit in Mr R. Farrier’s de- 
sign ; but thesubject is not, we verily 
believe, fit for painting. Even Allan 
has failed in it, or at least he has 
not succeeded, which is almost the 
same thing in a picture. In Lad 
Mary Lindsay’s most beautiful ballad, 
the story is steeped in pathos—all is 
tenderness, affection, sorrow, hope- 
lessness, and a resigned despair. But 
in a picture it is not possible to avoid 
telling the tale too broadly ; at least 
both Allan and Farrier have done so ; 
and we confess that we cannot look on 
the parents selling their child, or on 
the old villain who buys her, without 
indignation, contempt, and disgust. 
The parents in this picture look very 
odious, especially the father, whose 
arm is in a sling, apparently formed of 
a shawl of his wife's, and his hand in 


a —. He is pointing to the door, 
behind which is seen stumping along 
Auld Robin Gray, a monster with 
enormously thick legs, and a green 


goose in his hand, as a present to the 
le, or a love-gift to his Jean ! 
Auld Robin, we are confident, would 
weigh eighteen stone, without the 
goose, and would measure round the 
thigh with the Lincolnshire youth, 
now or lately exhibiting in this city. 
The plate is illustrated by a story, 
which, we regret to say, is from the 
pen of Delta. A very disagreeable and 
well-written story it is—in every wa 
suitable to the engraving—and ‘it 
passes our power of conjecture to ima- 
gine on what principle, or from what 
motive, he could sit down to do all 
‘ that in him lay to destroy the charm 
hovering, and for ever to hover, round 
the inimitable ballad. We observe that 
in the story, Delta mentions two 
ducks, whereas in the engraving there 
is one goose, This reminds one of the 
humane chimney-sweeper. 
Rosatte—an airy and a splendid 
creature, worthy to be wooed and won 
by the pen and sword of some poet- 
knight! But Oh! Mr Alaric A. Watts, 


. 


what could induce you to employ as 
an illustrator of Mr Green’s dream of 
untamed and exulting beauty, one of 
the vilest scribblers of all the Cockney 
crew? It is indeed-a mean and base 
composition ; and we beg leave to tell 
Mr Watts, with that sinccrity that 
belongs to all we say, that if such an- 
other loathsome lump of low stupidity 
disgraces his next Souvenir, its name 
shall never be mentioned by us again 
in this Magazine. 

But here is a- gorgeous and magni- 
ficent Creature, a Spanisu Lavy, sing- 
ing, in a fine fit of enthusiasm, to the 
celestial touches of her guitar ; and the 
inspired voice smooths the raven-down 
of the darkness of our displeasure, till 
it smiles. Newton, the American, is a 
painter of great and original power. 
How different that superb Spanish 
Beauty from the simple Contadina! Fit 
bride would she be for Prince, Conde, 
or Grandee. Pearls, jewels, lockets, 
rings, chains, and bracelets, profuse 
and massy as they are, yet overload 
not that queenlike figure. She beareth 
nobly all that weight of decoration, 
which her native loveliness needs not, 
suitable although it be to the high- 
born Lady in whose every look, atti- 
tude, posture, breathes the spirit of the 
old nobility of Castille ! 

But we must lay down the Souve- 
nir, else we should sit up all night long, 
gazing on its embellishments, so rich 
in fancy and imagination—showing 
the very perfection of the painter’s and 
the graver’s art. The compositions in 
prose and verse are, we think, with 
some exceptions, superior to those in 
the last year’s volume ; and there is 
a charm about the work altogether, 
which not only disarms criticism, but 
would make criticism look and feel like 
an impertinence. 

We now lay our hand on the Amu- 
LET, or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. We see no great use of 
the term Christian ; for a Heathen Li- 
terary Remembrancer is a thing out of 
the question in this country. But why 
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quarrel about a word? If the worthy 
Editor is afraid of being esteemed a 
Heathen, he is ee es 
himself to be a. Chri We have 
never been able very distinctly to un- 
derstand what portion of the inhabit- 
ants of this island constitute the “ re- 
ligious world.” Some writers insist 
upon it that people in general are in- 
different about their souls. We suspect 
not. Life and death are serious matters, 
and it is not fair to accuse our bre- 
thren of being indifferent about either, 
merely because they may have their 
own way of showing the interest they 
take in a here and a hereafter. Most 
people, in a Christian land like ours, 
do solemnly, profoundly, and passion- 
ately meditate on their present duties 
and future destinies. The records 
kept by conscience should not be read 
aloud, in open daylight, to a miscel- 
laneous audience. Sinful spirits (and 
what spirits are not sinful 5 seek the 
hush of ‘solitude for confession and re- 
pentance, and wounded spirits retire 
thither to take medicine from the hand 
of the Great Physician. Before the 
world, there are millions of devout 
people, who wear careless aspects, and 
mingle seemingly with too. intense 
anxiety with the bustle of this transi- 
tory lite, but who nevertheless do bow 
down and prostrate themselves in hum- 
blést religion before the all-seeing Eye. 
Can the religious world do more? . 
But although we do not altogether 
like the title-page of the Amulet, we 
like the volume itself, and are glad to 
find that it is an excellent work, both 
in spirit and execution. Its essays, 
both in prose and verse, are of a grave, 
but not of a forbidding or austere cha- 
racter. The editor is manifestly an 
amiable and intelligent man, and all 
his contributors write with the best 
intentions, many of them ably and to 
the purpose. Indeed, making due al- 
lowance for some heaviness and some 
common-place prosing, the contents 
of the Amulet are equal in literary 
merit to those of any other of the Win- 
ter Annuals. Mr Montgomery, Mr 
Croly, Mrs Hemans, the author of 
Lights and Shadows, Mrs Opie, and 
other well-known writers, have con- 
tributed some pieces in their very best 
manner ; and so have some ladies and 
gentlemen with whose names we are 
not so familiar, but of whom, from 
the specimens of their talents contain- 
ed in this volume, we entertain very 
Vor. XX. 
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great respect. We were much pleased, 
and so will our readers be, with the 
following beautiful lines from the pen 
of Mrs Opie. 


A LAMENT, 
By Mrs Opie. 


THERE was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne’er my numerous failings ‘see ; 
There was an ear that still untired 
Could listen to kind praise of me. » 


There was a heart Time only made 
For me with fonder feelings burn ; 

And which, whene’er, alas; I roved; 
Still long’d and pined for my return. 


There was a Jip which always breathed 
E’en short. farewells “with tones of 
sadness ; 
There was a voice, whose eager. sound , 
My welcome spoke with heartfelt 
gladness, 


There was a mind, whose vigorous 
powers 
On mine its fostering influence threw ; 
And call’d my humble talents forth, 
Till thence its dearest joys it drew. 


There was a Jove that oft for me 
With anxious fears would overflow ; 
And wept and pray’d for me, and sought 
From future ills to guard—but now 


That eye is closed, and deaf that ear, 
That lip and; voice are mute for ever! 
And cold that heart of faithful love, 
Which death alone from mine could 
sever ! 


And Jost to me that ardent mind, 
Which loved my varied tasks to see ; 

And oh! of all the praise 1 gain’d, 
This was the dearest far to me! 


Now I, unloved, uncheer’d, alone, 
Life’s dreary wilderness must tread, 

Till He who Joves. the broken heart 
In mercy bids me join the dead. 


But, “ Father of the fatherless,” 
OQ! thou that hear’st.the orphan’s ery, 
And “ dwellest with the contrite heart,” 
As well as in “ thy place on high !” 


O Lord! ‘thougl: like a faded leaf 
That’s severed from its parent tree, 
I struggle down life’s. stormy tide, 
That awful tide which leads to Thee ! 
cee 
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Still, Lord! to thee the voice of praise 
= Shall spring triumphant from my 


breast, 
Since, though I tread a weary way, 
I trust that he J mourn is BLEsT! 


*¢ The Cross in the Wilderness,” by 
Mr Hemans, is in every way worthy of 
her delightful genius, and nothing but 
want of room prevents us from quoting 
it entire. Mrs Hemans is, indeed, the 
star that mat most brightly in y 
hemisphere ; » in ev ing she 
writes, there is along with 2 fine spirit 
of poetry, a still finer spirit of moral 
and — truth. Of all the female 

of the day, Mrs Hemans is, in the 

sense of the word, the most truly 
feminine, no falseglitter about her—no 
ostentatious display—no gaudy and 
jingling ornaments, but as an Eng- 
Tad eonteen ought to' be, cienple, ac- 
date, cheerful, elegant, and religious. 

The decorations of the Amulet are 
much inferior to those of the Souve- 
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a yet ‘some: - ag are excellent. 
cot’ i oward, and Sir 
Arthur Woolgate . Stephanoff, are, 
in our ae tap a best. The first is 
very simple, very natural, and vy, 
touching ; the last extremely spirited 
and well-composed, as indeed every 
— is that we have seen of that 
istinguished artist. The Children 
of Ravendale, by Stothard, the ori. 
inal painting of which we remem. 
admiring in Edinburgh some years 
ago, is one of the very best composi- 
tions of that great master. In . 
the Amulet is worthy of a place on any 
drawing-room in the land, whether of 
serious people, or people not apparent- 
ly serious, and unites instruction with 
amusement more successfully than 
some volumes we could name, with far 
loftier pretensions. 
The Old Maid’s Prayer to Diana, 
— late Mrs Tighe, is a very clever 
ec. 


THE OLD MAID’s PRAYER TO DIANA. 
By the late Mrs Henry Tighe. 

Since thou and the stars, my dear goddess, decree, 
That Old Maid as I am, an Old Maid I must be; 
O, hear the petition I offer to thee— 

For to bear it must be my endeavour : 
From the grief of my friendships all dropping around, 
Till not one whom I loved in my youth can be found— 
From the legacy-hunters that near us abound, 

Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From the scorn of the young and the flaunts of the gay, 
From all the trite ridicule rattled away 
By the pert ones who know nothing wiser to say, 

Or a spirit to at them give her : 


From repining at fan 


neglected desert, 


Or, vain of a civil speech, bridling alert, 
From finical niceness or slatternly dirt, 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From over solicitous guarding of pelf, 
From humour uncheck’d—that most obstinate elf— 
From every unsocial attention to self, 

Or ridiculous whim whatsoever : 
From the vapourish freaks or methodical airs, 
Apt to sprout in a brain that’s exempted from cares, 


From impertinent meddling in others 


affairs, 


Diana, thy servant deliver. 


' From the erring attachments of desolate souls, 
From the love of spadille, and of matadore voles, 
Or of lap-dogs, and parrots, and monkeys, and owls, 

Be they ne’er so uncommon and clever ; 
But chief from the love (with all loveliness flown) 
Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down 
On some ape of a fop, or some ow! of a clown,— 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 
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seandal, 
From all, thy true servant deliver ; 
Nor let satisfaction depart from her eot— 
Let her sing, if at ease, and be patient if not ; 
Be pleased when regarded, content when forgot, 
Till the fates her slight thread shall dissever, 


Tus Forcet me Nor next gently 
woo's our regard ; and in spite of the 
grim looks of a disoomtenttad Printer’s 
Devil, who has been all night haunting 
our chamber, we shall take a glance 
over its pleasant pages. Perhaps our 
eyes have got rather dimmish, so long 
gazing intently on the Spanish Lady, 
and he Contadina of the Souvenir, 
or perhaps we are sated with visual 
beauty, and now more hard to please. 
Certain it is, that the embellishments 
of the Forcet me Nor do not delight 
us—yet we cannot pointedly say why 
—for they are by excellent artists, and 
many of the persons and scenes are in 
themselves sufficiently interesting or 
celebrated. Tue Srac, by R. Hills, 
is wild and spirited ; but the belly of 
the animal is like that of an alderman 
after a civic feast. The lines accom- 
panying the plate are by L. E. L., and 
among her most fortunate and felici- 
tous productions. But the final coup- 


let is absurd. The Stag ** plunges in 
the main,” and then says L. E. L. 

Seeks and finds beneath the wave 

Safety, freedom, and a grave / ! 

Love anv Durty is a somewhat sil- 
ly plate, accompanied by, we are sorry 
to say, a somewhat worse than silly 
copy of verses. In the plate, a pretty- 
ish girl is standing with her in 
her mouth, and a lack-a-daisaical ex- 
pression of countenance, while a dog 
of the cur kind, altogether at a loss 
to comprehend the tantrums of his 
mistress, sits howling in her face.as if 
it were the face of the moon in a 
night. Miss in her Teens is not, it 
seems, much better than she should 
be; and is waiting in the wood till a 
young red-coat comes to carry her off 
to active service. Nothing can ex« 
ceed the unconscious spirit of levity 
with which Mrs C. Baron Wilson has 
treated a subject, which nevertheless . 
we have no doubt she looks on as @ 
very serious matter. 


“ At that still hour, 


When nothing save the nightingale was heard, 
Breathing her lonely lay, the maiden came, 
With noiseless step, gliding unmark’d along, 
To join her soldier-lover ! He was one, 


Who to the “ 


pomp and circumstance of war,’’ 


And the fond eloquence that women prize, 

Owed many a village conquest: nobly born, 

And ranking with the lofty ones of earth, 

Yet would he stoop to pluck a lowly flower, 

And having snatch’d it from the parent stem, 

To blossom in his heartless breast awhile, 

Leave it to droop and perish.—Light of mood, 
Light too of love, was he; and oft would make, 
With gay companions, o’er the festal board, 

Such griefs a theme for merriment.—This eve, 
The last that would behold him in these shades, 
(For War had waved her crimson banner high, 
And call’d her sons to arms), this very eve, 

Ere the chaste moon should look upon the world, 
Blushing to mark its follies, she had sworn— 
She who now stands beneath the woodbine boughs 
That drop their honey’d blossoms on her head— 
To share a soldier’s fortunes ; though she knew, 
For “ quickly comes such knowledge”’ to the heart, 
She could be his by none but guilty ties— 

Ties Virtue may not sanction." 
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This is not the tone in which female 
writers should compose verses on se= 
duction. The lady means well—but 
the whole tone of the composition is, 
to our taste and judgment, to the last 
degree vulgar and reprehensible. 

Now ae have hal our little fit 
of spleen, let us enjoy some admira- 
tion. The following lines are in M 
Croley’s very best style. f 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 


From a celebrated picture by Claude 
Lorraine. 


By the Rev. George Croly. 


THE sun is on his western throne ; 
The Heaven is like a crimson zone; 
The crimson cloud lies deep and still, 
A crown upon the mighty hill ; 

The ancient forest, down its side, 
Gleams like a rolling crimson tide, 
Till fade its fires in misty gray, 
Whiere the deep vale winds far away. 


But from the centre of the lake 

Back shoots the splendour, flake for flake, 
There, girt with tower and crested wall, 
Stands in its pomp a palace-hall. 

But all is proud, pale, desolate, 

As smitten by the hand of fate— 

As if some potent voice had said, 

** Be thou the palace of the dead!” 


Before its portal sits alone 

A woman, pale, and fix’d as stone ! 

You would have said, some weighty hand, 
Some vex’d enchanter’s sudden wand, 

* Had, when the highest of the high, 

Her heart beat full with sovereignty, 

Laid the dark curse upon her brow 

At once, and that wild moment now. 


She sits, high, haughty, unsubdued, 
In majesty of solitude ; 

Yet, breathing, beautiful and young, 

As when the princes round her hung. 
Still from her eyelash, deep and dark, 
Flashes the light—a diamond spark ; 
Her cheek—the ruby of the morn; 

Her lip—like loveliness in scorn ; 

All, all the beautiful disdain, 

That makes us hate, yet bless the chain, 
She sits the very witchery, 

That bade her lovers gaze and die, 

On the wild weed she sits alone, 

Yet looks a sovereign on her throne. 


Deserted now, her brave and fair 

Long slumber with the things that were ; 
The deer beside her crops the bloom ; 
The bird beside her shuts the plume; 
The wild duck, from the waveless flood, ; 
Leads round her feet the unscared brood. 
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A hundred years have sun and storm 
Past o’er this monumental form— 

For wrath and power were in the spell 
Which on that haughty lady fell ; 

And till. has struck the fated hour 

Shall cling the spell of wrath and power. | 


No barge shall stem the azure lake ; 
No minstrels bid the bowers awake ; 
No eye do homage to the rose 

That on her cheek of beauty glows; 
No banner glitter from the wall ; 

No princely footstep tread the hall ; 
But all be silent, strange, and lone, 
Till the deep vengeance is undone— 
Till, past the punishment of pride, 
She smiles a sovereign and a bride ! 


Mrs Hemans must forgive us for 
quoting another of her lays. But why 
will she write so much better than the 
other contributors ? 


THE CLIFFS OF DOVER. 
By Mrs Hemans. 


Rocks of my country! let the cloud 
Your crested heights array ; 

And rise. ye like a fortress proud, 
Above the surge and spray ! 


My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billow’s foam ; 
Oh, thus for ever guard the land, 

The sever’d land of home ! 


T have left sunny skies behind 
Lighting up classic shrines, 
And music in the southern wind, 

And sunshine on the vines. 


The breathings of the myrtle flowers 
Have. floated o’er my way, 

The pilgrim’s voice at vesper hours 
Hath sooth’d me with its lay. 





The isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 
The purple heavens of Rome— 
Yes, all are glorious ; yet again 
I bless thee, land of home ! 


For thine the Sabbath peace, my land, 


And thine the guarded hearth ; 


And thine the dead, the noble band 


That make thee. holy earth. 


Their voices meet me in thy breeze, 


Their steps are on thy plains ; 


Their names, by old majestic trees, 


Are whisper’d round thy fanes. 


Their blood hath mingled with the tide 


Of thine exulting sea ;— 


Oh, be it still a joy, a pride, 


To live and die for thee! 


We wish that we had a few pages for 
the red-nosed Lieutenant; but the 
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Editor of the Forcer Mz Nov will 
see that this month’s Maga is a sheet 
and a half d her usual size. 
“ The red- Lieutenant” is out of 
all comparison the best article that has 
this season appearedin re the Win- 
ter Annuals. « It is full of a sly quaint 
humour, truly pleasant ; and the au- 
thor, whoever he is, must be a most 
admirable fellow. Why wasit notillus- 
trated by a plate? The Editor should 
try to keep this contributor to him- 
self, for he is a jewel. Yet there can 
be no objection to his Pap 4 an occa= 
sional article to Maga, and he may 
trust to receiving a warm welcome in 
Picardy Place any night between ten 
and two on one of our Noctes Ambro- 
siane. 

Miss Mitford always writes well ; 
for she always thinks and feels before 
she takes a pen into her hand. The 
little story of “‘ Grace Neville” is good, 
and, like most of Miss Mitford’s sto- 
ries, ends well, and with a marriage. 
Common-place occurrence asa marriage 
is, this lady manages somehow or 


other to make the bride generally in- . 


teresting, and that too without whi- 
ning and sobbing over the ring, as if 
she were going to be put to death in 
lingering torments. A very few tears, 
on such an oecasion, are enough in all 
conscience, either from feeling or for 
effect, unless, indeed, in cases where 
the bride thinks the jointure and 
pin-money shabbily small and Joe- 
Humish. Then she may cry till her 
eyes are like red-herrings. 

Ten thousand copies of last year’s 
Forcet me Nort were sold before 
Christmas, and we hope that the wor- 
thy Mr Ackermann will sell fifteen 
thousand of this ; for he was the first 
man, we believe, to set those pretty 
annual volumes agoing in England, 
and, one thing with another, the For- 
GET ME Nor need not shrink from a 
comparison with any of its compeers. 

We come now to FrIENDSHIP’s 
OFFERING, and are truly sorry to 
learn from the Preface, that, during 
the progress of the work, the very in- 
genious editor, Mr Hervey, was taken 
ill, and that his duties devolved on 
another gentleman. His deputy has 
acquitted himself extremely well ; but 
some loss must have occurred te the 
volume from the removal of its origi- 
nal editor. We fear that, owing to 
that mishap, there are a greater num-~ 
ber of indifferent compositions in the 
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Farenpsuir’s Orrerine than in any 
other of the annuals. Some so yery 
poor indeed, that to read them is ab« 
solutely impossible. We hate hurt- 
ing anybody’s feelings, “ therefore 
mention no names ; but Mr Hervey, 
on his recovery, must dismiss a few 
scribblers of both sexes, and look - 
more sharply after some whom he 
may retain in the service. We quote 
with much pleasure the followi 

thetic lines of the Rev. T. Dale. t 
gentleman always writes eloquently, 


and with great feeling. 


A FATHER’S GRIEF. 
By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 


To trace the bright rose fading fast 
From a fair daughter’s cheek ; 

To read upon her pensive brow 
The fears she will not speak ; 

To mark that deep and sudden flush, 
So beautiful and brief, 

Which tells the progress of decay— 
Tuis is a Father’s grief. 


When languor, from her joyless couch, « 
Has scared sweet sleep away, 

And heaviness, that comes with night, 
Departs not with the day ; 

To meet the fond endearing smile, 
That seeks, with false relief, 

Awhile to calm his bursting heart— 
Tuis is a Father's grief. 


To stand beside the sufferer’s couch, 
While life is ebbing fast ; 

To mark-that once illumined eye 
With death’s dull film o’ercast ;— 

To watch, the struggles of the frame 
When earth has no relief, 

And hopes of heaven are breath’d in vain— 
Tuts is a Father’s grief, 


To listen where her gentle voice 
Its welcome music shed, 

And find within his lonely halls 
The silence of the dead ; 

To look, unconsciously, for her, 
The chosen and the chief 

Of earthly joys—and look in vain— 
Tuis is a Father's grief! 


And not when that dread hour is past, 
And life is pain no more— 

Not when the dreary tomb hath closed 
O’er her so Joved before ; 

Not then does kind oblivion come 
To lend his woes relief, 

But with him to the grave he bears 
A Father's rooted grief. 





For oh! to dry a mother’s tears, 

- Another babe may bloom ; 

But what remains on earth for him 
Whose last is in the tomb? 

baa meee oe mpd eet alan 
To hope their parting brie , 
These, these may soothe—but death alone 
Can heal a Father’s grief. 


Giving the go-by to many obscure 
ae ys t to sana their 
nbeetions to MS. Albums, we come 
upon our friend Mr Croly. We have 
no wish to quote Mr Croly ; and 
would — noticing some- 
——— iful from the pen of some 
less distinguished writer: But as no- 
thing beautiful immediately meets our 
eye, why, what else can we do, than 
fall in love with a Conrapina OF 
FRASCATI DICTATING TO ONE OF THE 
ScriBEsS WHO PLY IN THE STREETS 
or Rome? The plate is engraved by 
W. Hum s, from a painting by 


J+ P. Davis; and never was a story 
more characteristically and naturally 
a _ Croly, in liis verses, has 
caught the very spirit of the picture, 
and erste | 
heart. 


into the Contadina’s 


THE CONTADINA, 
Dictating her Love-Letter. 


Come, thou old, unloving scribe, 
Thou shalt have a noble bribe : 
Choose it,—medal, coin, or gem, 
‘Topaz ring or coral stem ; 

Take thy pen and tell my love, 
How, to earth, and heaven above ; 
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How, to every sainted maid, 
I have watch’d, and wept, and pray’d,— 
O’er him, with their wings to stoop, 
Where he steers his bold chaloupe ; 
O’er him, in the sullen night, 
When the storm is in his might ; 
O’er him in the fearful day, 
When the lance and sabre play ; 
And the soldier’s hour is knoll’d, 
Stretch’d upon the sanguine mould; 
Him on surge, or him on steed, 
Still to spare, and stijl to speed ! 
Listen now ?—’ Tis vain, "tis vain ; 
What can read the burning brain ? 
What can tell the thousandth part 
Of the agonies of the heart, 
Secrets that the spirit keeps, 
Thoughts on which it wakes and weeps ; 
To the mortal ear unknown, 
Kept for night and heaven alone! 
Old man, tell him of the tale 
Written in this cheek so pale : 
Wild and often has the tear 
Wash’d the rose that once was there. 
Tell him of my heavy sigh, 
Deep as from the lips that die ; 
Of my eyes’ decaying beam ; 
Life, departing like a stream. 
Tell him of my weary day, 
Bid him, Oh! do all but stay: 
If he would not see my tomb, 
Bid him come, and—swiftly come ! 


What have we got here? An In- 
scription by the Laureate. Inserip- 
tions require a very peculiar genius ; 
but it is not the genius of Mr Sou- 
they. That he is a true poet—and a 
pestet various powers, nobody doubts ; 

ut surely there should have been a 
little more martial spirit in sueh an 
inscription. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT AT ARROYO, IN MOLINA, 
By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 


HE who may chronicle Spain’s arduous strife 
Against the Intruder, hath to speak of fields 
Profuselier fed with blood, and victories 

Borne widelier on the wings of glad report : 
Yet shall this town, which from the mill-stream takes 
Its humble name, be storied as the spot 
Where the proud Frenchman, insolent too long 
Of power and of success, first saw the strength 
Of England in prompt enterprise essay’d, 

And felt his fortune ebb, from that day forth 
Swept back upon the refluent tide of war. 
Girard lay here, who late from Caceres, 

Far as his aative cavalry could scour, 

Had pillaged and opprest the country round. 
The Spaniard and the Portugal he scorn’d : 
And deem’d the British soldier all too slow 

To seize occasion, unalert in arms, ° 


And, 


brave in vain. 


In such belief 


Secure, at night he laid him down to sleep, 












Christ P, , 
Lf, dreamt that these disparaged enemies 
Wi and trumpet, should in martial eharge 
Sound his reveille. A day, their march severe 
They held through wind and drenching rain: all night 
The autumnal tempest, unabating, raged, 

While, in their comfortless and open camp, 

They cheer’d themselves with patient hope; the storm 
Was their ally, and moving in the mist, 

When morning open’d, on the astonish’d foe 

They burst. Soon routed, horse and foot, the French 
On all sides scattering fled, on every side 

Beset, and everywhiere pursued, with loss 





Of half their numbers captured, their whole stores, 
And half their gather’d plunder. ”*Twas a day 

Of surest omen, such as fill’d with joy 

True English hearts. No happier peels have e’er 
Been roll’d abroad from town and village tower, 
Have gladden’d, then, with their exultant sound, 
Salopian vales; and flowing cups were brimm’d 
All round the wrekin, to the name of Hill, 


Our last quotation shall be from 
Mrs Hemans. It has often puzzled 
us to conjecture why that Lady has 
never, to our knowledge, written for 
this Magazine. But perhaps it is bet- 
ter s0,—-for our praises might other 
wise seem to be coloured by a selfish 
feeling ; whereas now they will be ac- 
know by all to f from the 
sincere admiration of genius. 


THE BRIGAND LEADER AND HIS WIFE. 
(From a picture by Eastlake. ) 
-By Mrs Hemans. 


Dank chieftain of the heath and height, 
Wild feaster on the hills by night! 
Seest thou the stormy sunset’s glow, 
Flung back by glancing spears below ? 
Now, for one strife of stern despair ! 
The foe hath track’d thee to thy lair. 


Thou, against whom the voice of blood 
Hath risen from track and lonely wood, 
And in whose dreams a man should be, 
Not of the water, nor the tree ; 

Haply, thine own last hour is nigh, 
Yet, shalt thou not forsaken die. 


There’s one, that pale beside thee stands, 
More than all thy mountain bands ! 

She will not shrink, in doubt and dread, 
When the balls whistle round thy head ; 
Nor leave thee, though thy closing eye 
No longer may to hers reply. 


Oh! many a soft and quiet grace 

Hath faded from her soul and face; 
And many a thought, the fitting guest 
Of woman’s meek, religious breast, 
Hath perish’d, in her wanderings wide, 
Through the deep forests, by thy side. 


Yet, mournfully surviving all, 

A flower upon a ruin’s wall, 

A friendless thing, whose lot is cast, 

Of lovely ones to be the last ; 

Sad, but unchanged, through good and 
il 


1, 
Thine is her lone devotion still. 


And, oh! not wholly lost the heart, 
Where that undying love hath part ; 
Not worthless all, though far and long 
From home estranged, and guided ; 
Yet, may its depths by Heaven be stirr’d, 
Its prayer for thee be pour’d and heard. 


Should the editor or publisher of 
i rome esp Orrenine” think 
t we have not praised it i 
to its merits, let him waale himacll 
with the assurance that we have given 
four copies as presents, to four as fair 

irgins of sweet sixteen asin all Scot 
land, and that they are all delighted 
Shen sin asign ooo sae 
t e language of any musty 
critic of threescore. 
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LONDON. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 


of the Right Hon. Lord Byron, are, also 
ph ran; ublication, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
and 4 vols. Svo. 
History of the Dominion of the 
in Spain ; taken from the Spani 
of Senor Conde, and the French of M. de 
les. With Notes, Historical and Li- 
, by the Editor. 


Indica ; or some Account of 


Hindoos, and other Eastern Nations, in 
their Medicine, Arts, Agriculture; and 
Horticulture ; together with Lists of Scien- 
tific Books, in various Oriental Languages, 
&c. &c. By Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 
Sams’ Annual Peerage of the British 
Em in 2 vols. 12mo, elegantly Em- 
Publishing under the special 


— of her Royal Highness the 
chess of Kent. 


The Georgics of Virgil, with Transla- 
tions into Six Languages :—English, by 
William Southeby—Spanish, Juan de 
Guzman—lItalian, Francesco Soave—Ger- 
map, Johann Heinrich Voss—French, 
Jacques Delille—and in Modern Greek, 
by ——. Edited by William Sotheby. 
In one volume, folio. Only 250 copies are 

rinting. 
; Mr William Phillips announces a New 
and Improved Edition of the Outlines of 
ogy and Geology. 
* A Complete Collection of Memoirs re- 
lative to the History of Great Britain, 
with Notes and Illustrations. 
have been issued for Publish- 
Subscription, a New Edition of a 
Teatles on Music, by the late Mr Jones, 
in Imperial 8vo. 

Napoleon dans l’Autre Monde. Re- 
lation écrite par lui-méme, et trouvée a 
Ste.. Héléne aux pieds de son tombeau. 
Par Xongo-tee-Foh-tché, Mandarin de 
a classe. Editions in French and Eng- 


* The Irish Pulpit, a ree | of Ori- 
ginal Sermons, contributed by Clergymen 
of the Established Church of Ireland. 

A Work entitled the Cabinet Lawyer ; 
or, Popular Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land; with a Dictionary of Law-Terms, 


by 


Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judi- 
cial Antiquities. 

Captain William Henry Smith, R.N. 
is about to publish a Sketch of the Pre- 
sent State of the Island of Sardinia, with 
numerous Plates. 


A Second Edition of Mr Campbell’s 
Specimens of the British Poets ; with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices, and an 
Essay on English Poetry, will soon ap- 


pear. 

Two volumes of Inedited Correspond- 
ence of Bernardin*St Pierre have appear- 
ed in Paris, and two more are announced. 
The Letters are chiefly addressed to an in- 
timate friend, and to the first and second 
wives of the writer. 

Chronological and Historical Illustra- 
tions of the Ancient Architecture of Great 
Britain. By John Britton, F.S.A. &c. 
In medium and imperial 4to, to corres- 
pond with the Architectural Antiquities, of 
which this work forms the Fifth Volume. 

Sir Thomas More.—A Series of Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society. By Robert Southey. 

Synonims of the Spanish Language Ex. 
plained and Elucidated, by Copious Ex- 
tracts from the most epproved Spanish 
Poets, intended as an Appendix to Eng- 
lish-Spanish Dictionaries. By L. J. A, 
M‘Henry, a native of Spain. 

Dr Graham has in the press a Treatise 
on Cancer. 

Appendix to Captain Parry’s Second 
Voyage of Discovery, containing the Na- 
tural History, &c.-will be ready early in 
November. 

Muscologia Britannica ; containing the 
Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, sys- 
tematically arranged and described ; with 
Plates illustrative of the Character of the 
Genera and Species. By William Jack- 
son .Hooker, F.R.S. A.S.L.. &c., and 
Thomas Taylor, M.D.M.R.1.A. and 
F.LS. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education ; the 
Result of Experience. By a Mother, au- 
thor of ** Always Happy.” 

The Old Paths, a Sermon delivered in 
the Parish Church of St Mary Stoke, New- 
ington. By the Rev. John Teeson, B.A. 

Shortly will be published in One Vo- 
lume, a History of the Charities of the City 
of London, selected and arranged from the 

of His Majesty’s Commissioners. 
With a Copious Index. Printed uniform- 
ly with the Parliamentary Debates and 
State Trials. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Mongolia to China. By George Tim- 
kowski, with Notes, by M. J. Klaproth. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by Maps, Plates, 
&e. &e. 

A Complete Index to Howel’s State 
Trials, brought down to the present time, 
is just ready for publication. 
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Lyrics of the Heart ; with other Poems. 
By Alaric A.. Watts. 

Recollections of cm gos erage De- 
scriptions of the Pearl Fisheries and lle- 

hant Hunt, and a Journal of a Tour by 
d, round the Island. By an Officer. 

Edward the VI. and his Times, an His- 
torical Story for Young Persons. 

The Second Volume of Dr Southey’s 
History of the Late War in Spain and 
Portugal, is on the eve of publication. 

Captain the Honourable George Keppel 
is about to publish a Personal Narrative 
of a Journal from India to England, by 
Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, 
Curdistan, the Court of Persia, the Banks 
of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, Nishney, 
Novogorod, Moscow, and St Petersburgh ; 
in the year 1824. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to 
complete the Survey of the Western Coast 
of New Holland, between the years 1817 
and 1822.. By Philip Parker King, R.N. 
With Maps, Charts, Views of interesting 
Scenery, &c. 

A Second Edition of the Letters of Ho- 
race Walpole (afterwards Earl of Orford) 
to the Earl of Hertford, during his Lord- 
ship’s Embassy in Paris. To which are 
added, Letters to the Rev. Henry Zouch. 
In one vol. 8vo. 

Mr Charles Butler has in. the press, a 
Second Volume of Reminiscences, with a 
Correspondence between the late Doctor 
Parr and the Author. 8vo. 

Mr Hawkesworth announces a History 
of France from the earliest period to the 
present time. 

Protestant Union ; or, a Treatise of True 
Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and 
what best means may be used against the 
gtowth of Popery. 

A second Edition of Ellis’s Tour through 
Hawaii or Owhyhee. 

The Fifth Volume of Mr Stewart Rose’s 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto is announced. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


A Volume is in the to be entitled 
“ The Living and the. ” By a Coun- 
try Curate. 

Shortly will be published, The Second 
Decade of Livy, literally translated into 
English, with Notes Critical and Explana- 


tory. 

A Volume, to be entitled; * Whims and 
Oddities,” by Mr Wood, one of the au- 
thors of Odes and Addresses to Great 
People, is announced, to consist of pieces 
in Prose and Verse, with Illustrative De- 
signs by the Author. % 

A new Novel, to be entitled “ Al- 
mack’s,” is preparing for the press. ,. .., 

In the press, A Vindication of Certain 
Passages in the History of England. . By 
the Reverend Dr Li In answer to 
certain Strictures which have appeared in 
some late Publications. 

A Volume of Original Tales is announ- 
ced under the title of “ Tales for’ New 
Year’s Eve.” f 

A Work is about to appear under the 
title of “* Three Months in Ireland, by an 
English Protestant.” 

The author of “ The English te 
has transmitted to the press a new wor. 
entitled ‘* Historiettes ; or, Tales of Con- 
tinental Life.” It may be expected in about 
a fortnight. i pb 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, Histo. 
rieal, Practical, and Descriptive. By John 
Fary, jun. Engineer. 1 vol. 4to, with, Il- 
lustrative Plates and Cuts. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies is announced. - 

The Tale solong ago announced, to be 
entitled ** The Revolt of the Bees,”’ is just 
ready. 

‘A Series of Fables ‘by Northcote, illus- 
trated by Wood Cuts from his own draw- 
ings, is in preparation. . 

Travels in the East, a work ‘in ‘two 
volumes, is announced. 


EDINBURGH. 


A New Edition of Cuvier’s Theory of 
the Earth, by Professor Jameson, with large 
Additions, is nearly ready. 


The Life of N Buonaparte. By 
the author of “* Waverley.’’ 7 vols. post 
8vo. 

The Wolfe of Badenoch, an Historical 
Romance of the 14th Century. By the 
author of “ Lochandu.”’ 3 vols. 12mo. 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1825. 

Memoirs of Muhammed Baber, Em- 


Vor. XX. 


peror of Hindustan, written by Himself, 
and translated, partly by the late John 
Leyden, Esq. M. D., and partly by Wil-” 
liam Erskine, Esq. With Notes and a 
Geographical and Historical Introduction, 
together with a Map of the Countries be- 
tween the Oxus and Jaxartes. 1 vol. 4to, 
nearly ready. 

Paul Jones, a Romance. By Allan 
Cunningham, Author of * Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES, 

A Collection of Fragments, illustrative 
of the History and Antiquities of Derby. 
By R. Simpson, A.M. 8vo. 2 vols, 

No. X. of the Provincial Antiquities 
and Picturesque Scenery of Scotland, with 
descriptive Illustrations by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. ; containing Views of the 
Bass Rock—Fast Castle—Craigmillar 
Castle—the Entrance to Leith Harbour 
—and the Interior of Roslyn Chapel, 
with an engraved Title for each volume, 
from Designs by Turner, and directions 
for placing the Plates. On royal 4to, 
ura 16s, ; Proofs, imperial 4to, 30s. ; 

ia paper, 42s; India paper and Etch- 
_ ings, 52s, 64. 

The Historical Antiquities of Hert- 
fordshire. By Sir Henry Chauncy, Knt. 
Serjeant-at-Law. In 2 vols, royal 8vo, 
price L. 2, 6s. boards. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Remarks on the Form and Construc- 
tion of Prisons, with appropriate Designs, 
and illustrated with Engravings, publish- 
ed by the Committee of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Discipline. 

Chronological and Historical I!lustra- 
tions of the Ancient Architecture of Great 
Britain. By John Britton, F.S.A. &c. 

Price L.6, 12s, medium, or L.11, impe- 
rial 4to. To correspond with the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, of which this Work 
forms the Fifth Volume. 

_ Designs for Parsonage-Houses, Alms- 
Houses, &c. arranged to accord with Vil- 
lage Scenery. By T. F. Hunt, author 
of “ Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque 
Domestic Architecture.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

B. Beckley’s Catalogue of Books, New 
and Second-hand, in the English, Spa- 
nish, and French Languages. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue 
of New and Second-hand Books for 1826. 
Part IT. comprising Select Portions from 
the Libraries of three Eminent Divines 
lately deceased, and several other re- 
cent purchases; containing an excellent 
Collection of Theology, Foreign and Eng- 
lish Sermons, Classics, History, &c. &c. 
with a number of Volumes of rare and 
curious Tracts. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Recollections of the Life of John 
O'Keefe (the celebrated Comic Drama- 
tist). Written by himself. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L, 1, 8s. 

Memoirs of Marmontel. Written by 
himself. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings*of 


Lindley Murray; in a Series of Letters, 
written by himself. With a Preface, and 
a Continuation of the Memoirs, by Eli- 
zabeth Frank. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs Siddons, 
By James Boaden, Esq. with Anecdotes 
of Authors and:Actors. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Tho- 
mas Serres, Marine Painter to the King. 
8vo, 2s. 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin. 12mo, 
6s. 

Bishop Hall, his Life and Times. By 
the Rev. John Jones. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 
CONCHOLOGY. 

Elements of Conchology, according to 
the Linnzan System. By the Rev. E. 
I. Burrows, A.M. F.R.S, F.L.S. In l 
vol. 8vo, new edition, illustrated with 28 
plates, drawn from nature. 16s, 

EDUCATION. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education, the 
Result of Experience. By a Mother. 9s. 

The Little Harmonist ; or, a Mother’s 
Introduction to the Piano-Forte. By Jo- 
seph Major. 

FINE ARTS, 

No. VI. of the Rivers of England, 
containing the following beautiful Sub- 
jects: Mouth of the River Humber— 
Warkworth Castle—and Kirkstall Abbey. 
Royal 4to, 10s.; Proofs, imperial, 4to, 
14s. ; India paper, proofs, 16s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Atlas of Modern Geography, consist- 
ing of 22 coloured Maps, from a new set 
of Plates, corrected to 1826, with a com- 
plete Index of all the names. 12s. half- 
bound. 

Atlas of Ancient Geography, consist- 
ing of 21 coloured Maps, with a complete 
Accentuated Index. 12s. half-bound. 
The Indexes, now for the first time ap- 
pended to these Atlases, contain the la- 
titude and longitude of all the places ; 
and in that of the Ancient Atlas the 
quantities are also marked. 

Index, containing the Names and Geo- 
graphical Positions of all Places in the 
Maps of India. 12mo, 10s. 

Progressive Geography for Children. 
By the Author of “ Stories from the 
History of England.” Part I. 12mo. 

HISTO . 

Arms of all Ireland, &c. S8vo, 5s. 

The History of the Inquisition of Spain. 
Abridged and translated from the original 
Works of D. Jean Antoine Liorente. 1 
vol. lds. 

A History of the Abbey of Glaston, 
and of the Town of Glastonbury. By 
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the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of 
Great Chalfield, Wilts, &c. &c. In royal 
4to, price L.8, 8s. boards. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth ; comprising the Political History 
of the Commencement of the English 
Reformation ; being the First Part of the 
Modern History of England. By Sharon 
Turner, F.A.S, R.A.L. Ato, L.2, 2s. 

LAW. 
; The Cabinet Lawyer ; or, Popular Di- 
gest of the Laws of England, with a Dic- 
tionary of Law Terms, Maxims, Acts of 
Parliament. ‘7s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the Laws passed 
since the Year 1660, for regulating the 
Import, Export, and Consumption of 
Foreign Corn ; and a Series of Accounts, 
showing the Effect of the several Sta- 
tutes and the Average Prices of Corn, 
from 1670 to the present time. Form- 
ing a complete View of the Corn Trade 
of Great Britain. 4s. 

The third Volume of Reports of Cases 
upon Appeal and Writs of Error, heard 
in the House of Lords. By Richard 
Bligh, Esq. 8vo, 8s. 

A Treatise on Jury Law. 
Carey, Esq. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
A Treatise on Diet. By J. A. Paris, 


By Henry 


The Morbid Anatomy of the Human 
Brain; being Illustrations of the most 
frequent and important Organic Diseases 
to which that Viscus is subject. By Ro- 


bert Hooper, M.D. In imperial. 4to, 
with 15 coloured engravings, L.2, 12s. 
6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Second Edition, revised and greatly 
‘enlarged, of the Vindication of the “ Book 
of the Roman Catholic Church,” By 
Charlies Butler, Esq. 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II. of Bayle’s Dictionary. 
In 18mo, 8s. 

The Practical Grazier; or, a Treatise 
on the Proper Selection of Live Stock. 
By Andrew Henderson. 8vo, 14s. 

A Nomenciature of British Entomolo- 
gy; alphabetically arranged, and intend- 
ed as Labels for Cabinets of British In- 
sects, &c. -Crown 8yo, price 4s. 6d. in 
extra boar 

The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of 
Poetry and Romance, for 1827. Edited 
by Alaric A. Watts. This volume will 
be found to contain nearly one hundred 
original articles, in prose and verse, con- 
tributed expressly for its pages, by a very 
large proportion of the most popular 
writers of the day, 12s, and large paper 
LI, 4s. 

The Entomologist’s Useful Compen- 
dium ; or, an Introduction to the Know- 


- Monthby List of New Publications. 


ledge of British Insects, comprising the 
best means of obtaining and preserving 
them, and a Description of the Appara- 
tus generally used, &c. &c. 

Vulgarities of Speech Corrected. 6s. 

Death’s Doings!—Consisting of nu- 
merous Original Compositions in Prose 
and Verse; by various Popular Writers. 
Intended chiefly as Illustrations of 24 
Plates. By R. Dagley. 16s. 

Elements of Moral Phifosophy and of 
Christian Ethics. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s, 

The Story ofa Wanderer, founded upon 
his Recollections of Incidents in Russian 
and Cossack Scenes. Post Svo. 

Forget me Not, a Christmas and New 
Years Present for 1827. Edited by Fre- 
deric Shoberl. This volume contains 
ninety Poems and Prose Articles, contri- 
buted by the most popular writers. It is 
embellished with 13 highly finished en- 
gravings. 

Part I. of the Parliamentary History 
and Review for 1826, containing the De- 
bates of the last Session, carefully revised, 
and arranged under appropriate heads. 
Royal 8vo, price 25s. 

The Amulet ; or, Christian and Lite- 
rary Remembrancer, for the Year 1827; 
containing about One Hundred Original 
Articles in Prose and Verse, contributed 
expressly for the work by nearly Sixty 
Authors, many of whom are among the. 


most distinguished of the age, and em- ~~ 


bellished by several splendid Engravings, 
from Paintings by Eminent British Art- 
ists. 

Friendship’s Offering; a Literary Al- 
bum. Edited by Thomas K. Hervey, 
containing upwards of eighty original ar- 
ticles by popular Writers, and embellish- 
ed with 11 fine engravings. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

The Eldest Son. By the Rev. C. Ma- 
lan. 18mo, 4s. 

Cadwaller, King of Britain. By Ed- 
ward Gandy. 8vo, 5s. 

The Weft of the Wye. 12mo, 5s. 

Geraldine Murray; a Tale of Fashion- 
able Life. 4 vols, L.1, 2s. 

Part IV. of the Stanley Tales, 2s, 6d. 

Honor O’Hara; a Novel. In 3 vols. 
By A. M. Porter, Author of “ Don Se- 
bastian,” “ Hungarian Brothers,” &c. 
L.1, 4s. 

The Tor Hill. By the Author of 
“ Brambletye House.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
L.1, 19s. 

A Second Volume of Our Village; 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. 8s. 6d, 

Reflection. A Tale. By Mrs Hoff- 
land, Author of the “ Son of a Genius,” 
&e. 1 vol. 6s. 
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f Liesli; a Swiss Tale. By H. Clauren. 
Translated. from the German by J. D. 
Hans. 6s, 6d. i 

A Second Series of Tales of the O’ Hara 
Family. 3 vols. L.1, lls. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Poéms, Miscellaneous and Sacred. By 
H. Rogers, 5s. 

Eldamana, 8vo, 2s, 

Select Specimens of English Poetry, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the 
present time; with an Introduction. By 
George Walker, M.A. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; head master 
of the Grammar School, Leeds. In one 
thick-vol. 12mo, price 9s. boards. 

The Exile; a Poem. By Robert Hal- 
dane Rattray, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
Bengal. ‘The third edition. 8vo, 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Old Testament, arranged on the 
Basis of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, in Histori- 
cal and Chronological order, in such man- 
ner, that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, 
Prophecies, &c. may be read as one con- 
nected History, in the very words of the 
authorized Translation. To the above 
are added Six Indexes. By*the Rev. 
George Townsend, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L.2. 

The Religion of the Reformation as 
exhibited in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. 12mo, 7s, 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[.Dee. 

The Institution and Observance of the 
Sabbath considered. 

Protestant Union; a Treatise of True 
Religion, Heresy, Schism; Toleration, 
and what best means may be used against 
the Growth of Popery. By John Milton. 
To which is prefixed, a Preface on Mil- 
ton’s Religious Principles and unim. 
peachable Sincerity. By Thomas Bur. 
gess, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. F.R.S.L. Bi. 
shop of Salisbury. 

A Short History of the Church of 
Christ, from the Close of the Sacred Nar- 
rative to the present Time, on the plan 
of “ Milner’s Church History ;’’ designed 
for the Use of Families and Schools. 
12s. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year, 
containing two for each Sunday, and one 
for each Holiday ; abridged from eminent 
Divines of the Established Church. By 
the Rey. J. R. Pitman, 2 vols, 18s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and New 
Orleans, in the years 1814 and 1815. By 
the Author of the “ Subaltern.” Svo, 12s. 

A Second Edition, and in 8vo, with 15 
Engravings, of Major Denham and Cap. 
tain Clapperton’s Discoveries in Africa. 

Journal of a Third Voyage in the Dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage. By 
Captain W. E. Parry, R.N. 4to. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Last of the Lairds ; or, the Life 
and Opinions of Malachi Mailings, Esq. 
of Auldbiggings. By the Author of ‘* An- 
nals of the Parish,’’ “* The Entail,” &c. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Some Illustrations of Mr M‘Culloch’s 
Principles of Political Economy. By 
Mordecai Mullion, Private Secretary to 
Christopher North. 8vo. 

Commentaries on the Law of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mercantile Juris- 
prudence. By George Joseph Bell, Esq. 
Advocate, Professor of the Law of Scot- 
land, in the University: of Edinburgh. 
2 vols. 4to, L.6, 6s. Publishing in Parts. 
Vol. I. Part I. published, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Cases Decided in the House of Lords 
on A from the Courts of Scotland, 


‘Part III. from 22d to 26th May, 1826. 


Reported by James Wilson of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Patrick Shaw, Equires, Advyo- 
cates. Royal 8vo, 12s. 

German Stories, selected from the Works 
of Hoffman, De la Motte Fouqué, Pich- 
ler, Kreuse, and others, by R. P. Gillies, 
sy 3 vols. 12mo. 1.1, Is. 

Letter from George Combe to Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, Esq. in Answer to his Stric- 
tures on Phrenology in the 88th No. of 
the Edinburgh Review. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CXCVI. 

Sabbath Schools Considered in regard 
to their Beneficial Effects upon the Tem. 
poral as well as the Spiritual Interests of 
the People. By the Rev. George Tod, 
Assistant Minister of Inveresk. 18mo. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember 1823 to November 1824. -Collect- 
ed by J. Wilson, R. Rollo, F. Somerville, 
J. Tawse, and J. Craigie, Esquires, Advo- 
cates, by appointment of the Faculty of 
Advocates. 

Remarks on the Trial of David Landale, 
Esq. for killing Mr Morgan in a Duel. 
By George Buchan, Esq. of Killoe. 8vo, 
9d. 


Edinburgh Review, No. LX XXVIII. 

Select Views in Greece, by W..H. Wil- 
liams, No. VI. 8vo, 12s. 6d. Proofs 4to, 
L.1, Is. 

Preliminary Lecture delivered in the 
Common Hall of the University of Glas- 
gow, November, the 7th 1826, Comprising 
a View of the Course of Study performed 
in the Greek Class, by D. K. Sandford, 
Esq. M. A. Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Professor’ of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—Nov. 8. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 34s. 6d. Ist,...32s. Od; Ist,......308. Od. Ist,..+...d08- 0d, 
2d, ...32s. Od. | 2d,...29s. Od. | 2d,..-...27s. Od.} 2d,......28s. Od. 
3d, -+30s. Od. | 3d, ...26s. Od. | 3d,......25s. Od. |} 3d, ....27s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1, 12s. 2d. 4-12ths. 
: ‘ Tuesday, Nov. 7. 
Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to0s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os. 1 


Od. 
Mutton . . ~ ~- Os. 4d. tos. 6d. | New Potatoes (14 1b.) 0s. 5d. to Os. Gd. 
Veal . « + « + Os. 7d. toOs. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 0s. 10d. to Is. 3d. 
Pork . . + « « Os. 4d. toOs. 6d. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 86s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. 6d. to2s. 6d. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 10d. to Is. Od. 
Tallow, per st. . Os. Od. to0s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. 3d. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—WNov. 10. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ...33s. Od. | Ist, ... 20s. Od. | Ist, ... 2ls. Od. | Ist, ... 28s. Od. | Ist, ... 29s. Gd. 
2d, ...30s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... 25s. Od. | 2d, ... 26s. Od. 
3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d, ... 163..0d. | 3d, ... 15s. Od. | 3d, ... 23s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s, Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 9s. 11d. 3-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England ae Let Srom the Returns received in the Week 
ended Nov 
Wheat, 54s. 3d.—Barley, 57s. 1d.—Oats, 28s. od.—Rye, 38s. 9d.—Beans, 488. 74.—Pease, 55s. Od. 
Average by the Imperial quarter. 
Wheat, 55s. 11d.—Barley, 38s. 3d.—Oats, 29s. 0d-—-Rye, 59s. 11d.—Beans, 50s. 1d.—Pease, 56s, 1d. - 
London, —_ Bashangns Nov. 6. reas Nov. 7. 













































































S 8 & - de. 8. de 
Wheat, red, old — “to — White .. 50 to 58 Wheat per 7 ib. “mer 196 1b. 
Red, new '. . 40to 45|Ditto, . 60 to 62\|Eng. * 6to § gSweet,U.S. — Oto— 0 
Fine ditto . . 46 to 50|Small new 51 to 54||O! ° Oto 0 Do. in bond — to — 
Su e ditto 52 to 58|Ditto, old . . 51 to 53 Scotch - 8 4t 9 rbond — to— 
ite, . «° 42 to-46|Tick ditto, new 46 to 48|\Irish ...7 9to 8 » per 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 4% te 56|Ditto, old . 46 t0 50\{Bonded - 4 8to 5 35 Oto 43 0 
Superfine ditto 58 to 64|Feed oats 25 to 27||Barley, oe 60 Ibs, . = 6 = 
nee ~. 4 . 34to 28 to 30|jZng.... 5 6 to 6 --+ 560to 120 
Barley, . . 35 to - 26 to 29)Scotch « 9 owe Bran, p.2ilb.1 3 to 1 5 
Fine ditto . . 37 to - 50 to ris! to 
vues Pa a 97 to 30|Foreign 5 6 to 5 Butter, Beef, &c. 
Malt. . . . 55to 31 to 35 eet Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 8. de 
Fine . - 62to 33 to 38 of 4 3to 4 98 Oto 900 
Hog Pease . 50to 45 to 50) Iri -4 lto 4 - 900to 00 
Maple - « 52to 54/Ditto, 40 to 45 Scotch ; -4 Sto 4 aterford 88 Oto 900 
Maple, fine — to —|Bran, —to —||For.in bond — to — (da »86 0 to 89 0 
Seed Do. dut.fr. —to — 81 0 to 82 0 
eeds, &Ce : Rye, perqr.380to 41 Beef, p. ierce, 
ee s, 4 d.||\Malt per b. 560to 70 65 Oto 80 0 
me 7 to15 0 mea 25 to 40 0)\—Middling 48 Oto 60 t barnel 40 Oto 500 
wot White, 12 to 14.0/Ribgrass, .. —to— 0)\Beans,perq. Pork, p. bl. 
pay Dong FH 16 to — Clover, red ewt.65 to 75 0)|Er 1 - 50 0to 54 Mess . 40 Oto 55 0 
Turnips, bsh. 36 to 42 0|— White .. . 52to 65 Oj|Irish .. 48 0 to 50 half do. “25 0 to 30 0 
—R & green#4 to 46 0\Foreign red" — to — 0||Rapeseed 190 to 20 O|Bacon, p. cwt. 
— White, 0 to 0 0! White — to — 0||Pease,grey 14 0 to 48 O|Short mids. 48 0 to50 0 
Caraway, ewt. 35 to 39 O'Coriander . . 28 to 50 ‘White . 56 OtoG4 Ol\Sides . . 45 0 to 470 
Canary, r. 80 to 88 0\Trefoil. ces S300 See, English, Hams, dry, 56 0 to 58.0 
Cinque Foin — to — 0'Lintseed feed, 36 to 40 0 pe?ilbsine 4 O0to50 OGreen . . 58 0 to40 9 
Rape Seed, per last, £25, to £25. »2ds 46 Oto 49 rd.p.c.57'0 to 58 9 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 24th October, 1826. 
2d. 10th. 17th. 24th. 
Bank stock, omenn ay 202. 3 
3 per cent. reduced, — oo ‘80 80; ¢ 3 
3 per cent. 1s, 80 78§ | 804 3 “| } stb 43 
x Lappe gr : pane x 81 
EW 4 Per CONE. CONS. mavereenenennervon| OS} 9536 5 43 oth 5§ a St orf $4 
India bonds, 30 32 | 30 31 37 39 40, 
—— stock, —_"s 240 ie 2464 6 
Long Annuities, , ‘senha acai 19 1-16 | 194 3-16 
Exchequer bills,. 15 . 16 1617 18 | 18 19 | 24 26 27 
Exchequer bills, sm reo 16 23 25 | 25 . 23. | 24 27 
Consols for acc. 80, 80 | 80} 4 2 | 81} 80; | 81g 3 % 
French 5 per cents. —— | 97f. 70c. | 98f. 30c."} 98f. G5c 
tan. a 
Vor. XX. ae 52 
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Course of Exchange. Nov. 7th——Amsterdam, 12:7, Ditto, at sight, 12:4. Rot. 
terdam, 12:8 Antwerp, 12:8. Hamburgh, 37:7. Altona, 37: 8. Paris. 34. 
sight, 25:75. Ditto,26:0. Bourdeaux, 26:0. Frankfort on the Maine, 154}. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 843. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, Ef. Fl. 10:23. Trieste, 10: 23, 
Madrid, 34. Cadiz, 344. Buenos Ayres, 43. Bilboa, 34. Barcelona, 33. Seville, 
334. Gibraltar, 45. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 43}. Venice, 46. Malta,0. Naples, 
38. Palermo, 114}. Lisbon, 48. Oporto, 484. Rio Janeiro, 43}. Bahia, 444. 
Dublin, per cent.0. Cork, 0. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 6d. per oz, 
New Dubloons, £3 :13 : 3. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. 0s. Od. 





PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 4. 

















SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B, P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 56 to 60 51 55 54 57 53 58 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 62 68 59 61 60 66 59 66 
Fine and very fine, . .{ 74 76 _ _ 70 74 67 72 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 114 118 | 108 112 = ms om in 
Powderditto, . - - — — _ _ = 83 4 
Single ditto, . - 90 102 _ _ aa -~ pout rr 
Small Lumps, . . - 84 90 85 92 _ _ 78 84 
Largeditto,... «+ 84 838 81 85 om pam 88 102 
Crushed mp se 70 64 80 a = — = 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 26 26 6 2 6 pr _ oat 25 6 ae 

COFFEE, Jamaica,. cwt. 50 50 52 oo _ 48 63 

and fine ord. | 54 56 53 56 48 55 _ on 

Mid. and fine mid. | 58 80 75 86 | 70 86 85 95 
Duteh, and veryord.| 54 58 | 50 52 | 25 a | = “ 
, and fine ord. | 60 68 60 68 {| — ons _ jan 

Pa good, and fine mid. 85 90 65 80 | rs = _ nd 

ole @) 6.6 —_ = ad _— | 0 _ _ 

Pimento ( Bond)... -| 0 lld — | — pa 103; | — an 

ITS, 
Jam. Rum, 16 0. P. gall. | 3s Od 33 Gd | 2s 10d 33 0d} 28 8d 3s 2d 23 10d 3 9 

é iy, oe eee 8 36 39 - a =~ aan 2 5 40 
Geneva, - + -« 28 29 - - = a 3$:@ = 
Grain Whisky, . . | 56 59 | — — |= ~~ om 

WINES, 

Claret, Ist Growths,hhd.| — - - _ — — | £44 £51 
Red, ipe, | 55 46 — _ - om —_ pan 
S White, utt, | 356 48 _ _ - _ a 

. Teneriffe, pipe, | 22 a 1 = - 1° reg Meare oo 
Madeira, . pll0gall.| 25 6 | — - | a ray ed = 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, | £510 6 0 &§ & 510} £510 6 Oo | £510 6 0 
Honduras, ..-.- - 610 515 5 10 5 15 515 610 5 15 on 
Gugeets, err 6 0 610 6 0 6 10 7 0 710 7 0 710 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 510 6 0 6 0 6 10 6 0 710 7 0 ome 
Cu ak 6! ho 9 10 8 0 8 10 815 910 9 0 == 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, lb. 8s 10s 0 _ _ =<. = 9s Od 10s 6d 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. s*S° 3-4 _- _ S¢ 1 63 - 
Ditto.Oak, . . $640); — —-|i-= —-|- 

ut. paid, ) 20:37 ae _ —_ —-—- | — 
Honduras ¥> 1 4 110 Ss 6ueT res 83d (10d 
St Denies. yr Ss 2's a’ < 110 a3 Bet 2.3 20 
TAR, American, br. | 23 0 — | 18 19 | 16 © 18 0 | 16 st 
ets - «01 a _ 20 ~ dint o- t= a 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 8 - - _- = _ 70 8 Oo 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | — _ 40 43 40 41 a = 
Home melted, . . . .| 45 — a — _ _ =- - 

HEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, | 47 -|- _ 43 44 | £44 0 £450 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . | 10 - - _ 41 42 0 0 405 

Phin Thi &Druj.Rak. | 42 £42 

es. i o -_ - -_- — -_ —_— 

Dutch, ..- eof = — _ _ _ — — ~- 

MATS? Archangel oa a Pe al ais = 
, Ar a _ — _ _ _ —_— —_ 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt.| — _ _ _ oo = 13 14 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 26 pool _ _ _ _ os 
Montreal, ditto, . 29 — | 7 23 | 266 28 ra 

Pot, ° . 26 -_ 25 27 28 29 = _ 

OIL, Whale, - tua, 28 4 - 28 350 30 32 

’ . . . 7 = — — os —- 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.} 74 q 7 Tk 0 = 0 6 07 
Middling, . 5 5 5 53 0307) — - 
Inferior, . . . 4 5h | 4 43 0 53 0 54] 03 3h 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — => |= om ~S ae on 0 6} 7% 
Sea Island, fine, . _ an _ = om on = pind 

Stained, . . _ on - = om = - oo 
Midd Re AB a - = -_ = oan ~ pal nis 

Demerara and Berbice, — _ — _- = pe 0 8} 10 

WestIndia, . . . - -_ — _ - on 0 6 O 7% 

Pernambuco, . -_ - _ - ~ on 0 10 0 103 

Maranham, . . = _ _ = — — _ a 
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METEOROLOGICAL TaBLEs, extracted from the Register kept at Edinbu 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, 


noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by 
Thermometer. 
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September. 
ee CE EE ey 
)|Attach. 
. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. 
ae a60 }|Cbe. ape 7 
-685)|M.60 iCble. Morn. dull, 
sone. on 
"706|A. 61 fP¥* sey 
. morn. 
day fair. 
Dull, but 
fair. 
Dull, with 
shrs. rain. 
Cold, sunsh 
rain night. 
Morn. h.rain 
day fair. 
Sunsh. and 
heavy shrs. 





-989 A. 58 














Average of rain, .747. 









































October. 
\Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind 
M.48 |29.564|M.59 Morn. rain Dull, b 
Oct t { a 670 A. 60 SE. |foren. sunsh. -. 
M.414| .596)M.57 Rain morn, |Sunshine, 
2 {)a"50°| 2575|4.59 |S |fair day. and mild. 
3 { M.463|  .494)M. } Ww Fair, sunsh. Fore. sunsh. 
A.53 | .404)A.54 * — |very cold. dull aftern. 
4 M.37 -596|M.54 Chie. Forn. sunsh. Morn. rain, 
{ A.43 | .396]A.52 * jrain day fair. 
5 M.35 | .505|M.52) | yw Morn. frost, Dull, but 
{ A.44| . 50 * day sunsh. fair. 
Dull, shwrs. 
A.49 | .602}a.525|5- | Ditto. in. 


. Dull, with 
A.58 | .368)A.565|9* |shwrs. rain, 























15 { A.49]| | A-51} W- |sunshine. 
M.40 | .827|M. 

as {\49.| “oila. 30 }|SW- | Ditto. 

15 {|M-408) -4 rar} sw Ditto, 
A. A. 56 * lrain night. 

16 { M.49 |28.999]M.58 low |Foren. dull, . s cs 
A. 56 |29,20914. 565 /°""* {rain aftern. Average ofrain, « + 12 




















rain. 
Fair, with 





fair. 
|Sunshine, 
even. cold. 
Morn. rain, 
day fair. 


‘|Pair, and 


cold. 
Dull, but 
* |fair. 


Shwrs. rain. 


Foren. rain, 
aftern. fair. 








| 
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[Dee. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


2 Life Gds. =o Mi , from h. p. Ca) 
ice J. R. ead, who eo. 
see. dif. 22 July 


- and we G. T. a," _ 
1 Hise, Gor. an and Sub Lt vce De Ds 


M. My oe Cor. and Sub-be* a 


Bulkeley, 22 do. 
R. H. Gds. Cor. and Riding-Mast. T. Brunt, rank 
7% Lt. 31 July 


. G purch. vice 
ioe Or ° Tnssell peo 31 Aug. 


Dr. Gds. Capt. W. C. Smith, from h. p. Capt., 
vice C. ,» who sas rec. 
dif. 31 Aug. 

2 Lt. T. E. Cam who exeh: re 
bry T. ins, who as 


Pay ial, C. J. Furlong, Pe. Toe E: 
iy gwen vice ke eo who reverts 
3 G. Todd fo dab bp. Cant, vote 
. rom 7d 
capt. G. To Frost, who exch. Nee. dif. rr 
2... G. Mecham, Capt. by oa ae 


os T. °T. Arthur Lt. by ue 

s ur, vice 

F. ¥ W. Colli ' ‘ood, Ye > 
J. W. ureh. 
i ~ amend = 

7 H. W. Atkinson, Cor. haar Fs vice 


Lee Saas, 0 > vice Daniel, 
only 


who res. Adj do. 
H. Trafford Co: ye vice Sire 


cey prom. 
~ J.S. Pitman. Lt. by purch. vice 
R, Sands, Co 51 do. 
wet » Cor. by purch. vice 
2 G. Watts, PVeterinary S tries 
vice 
dec. ™ ll May 


Cor. J. Waddington, Lt. b 4 
vice Gillies prom. » Yd Aug. 
Cor. W. J. Hooper, from 13 L. Dr. 
aie by purch. vice Waddington 
: do. 
3 Lt. Drs. wee C. Philipps, Capt. ch. vice 
Jackson, who rets. oN 10 do. 
Cor. G. H. Lockwood, Lt. by purch. 

vice Phillips do. 
W. J. Downes, Cor. by purch. vice 

Philli do. 


ps 
= Maj. F. Jackson, Adj. with rank 
of Cor. vice Baker prom. 2 do. 
4 Cor. R. Gumbleton, Lt. by ee. vice 
— 4 do. 
E. Ellis, Cor. by purch. vice Upton 


, prom. 
9 Lt. Hon. G. Vaughan, Capt. > 


vice Brown 
Cor. A. C. "Wiliams, Lt. by cae 
vice Vaughan do. 


Lt. J. A. Fullerton, Capt. by _ 
vice prom. o- 
ae N. W Lt. by aD ym 


J. £ Grant, Cor. by purch. yy Wil. 
ms . 
J. oat sega Cor. by pureh, ‘te 
10 Wek L. Ka 
le e, Capt. b 
vice Harvey who ai npurh 
Cor. S. C. Oliver, Lt. by 7 vice 
Pio e 31 do. 
urg. J. Riach, from 63 F. As. 
Sarg. vice Rogers prom. 24do. 
12 eer Capt. by purch. vice 


19 
Lt. J. RM ‘Douall, from bp Lt 
vice W. Hyde, who exchs. rec. 


7 do. 
oe EB. Pole, Lt. by purch. vice hyn 
oO. 
15 T. J. Parker, Cor. by pureh, vice 
~ aooup rom. ot 19 0 Aug. 
‘or. T. » Lt. ch. vice 
Maitland prom. ens 24 do. 


1 Drs. 


Lt. and Qr. Mast. R. Taggart, from 
- F. } oe Mast. vice Minchin, who 


xch. 7 Sep, 
14 Lt. Drs. Cor. C. Delmé, Lt. by purch. vice 
Rooke prom. 29 Aug. 
Cor. E. ‘Tenison, Cor. by purch. "~ 
Delmé do. 
15 Lt. G. P. ego —— by purch. vice 
M‘Alpine p do. 
Cor. A. F. Blyth, “Lt. by purch. vice 
Rose do. 


C. H. T. Hecker, Cor. by purch. = 


Blyth prom. 
16 Cor. E. B. Bere, Lt. by purch. vice 
" Collins prom 
17 Lt. G. T. Greenland, Capt. by pareh, 
vice Adams prom. 5 do, 


Cor. C. Forbes, Lt. by seit = 


G 
Cor. H. Witham, Lt. by purch. wien 
Pole prom. 17 do. 
W. H. Percy, Cor. by cea vice 
Forbes 15 do. 


W. R. Sands, Cor. by eee vice 
Witham 17 do. 


W. H. Tonge, Cor. by purch. vice 
—_ whose app. has not _— 
lor Ft. Gs. ee and Lt. J. R. Craufurd, Lt. 
and aa by purch. vice Clive 
—— 19 Sep. 
Su Lt. Hon. G. H. Ongley, from 2 
Life Gds. Ens. and Lt. by r= 
vice Craufurd 
Cold. Ft. G. I. Hobhouse, Ens. and Lt. by oe 
vice Dent prom. 15 Aug. 
Lt. Col. T. Chaplin, from h. p. Ca “4 
and Lt. Col. vice H. mane w 


exch. 1'do. 

1Ft ma a bn a Ens. by purch, vice : Ford 
0. 

2 ue Ww. ‘Cockell, from 14 F. Capt. by 


purch. vice Mitchell prom. 29 do. 
N. H.J. Westley, Lt. by eX 

vice King ng pr ‘om. 
J. \ ns. by purch. vice West. 


ca t. We T. R. Smith, from 12 F. 
apt. vice Paton, who exch. 16 do. 

Lt. F. G. Dewry, Capt. vice Macken- 
zie, dec. 10 do. 
Ens. E. H. Dodd. Lt. vice Dewry do. 
J. Atkinson, Ens. by — vice 
Mayne go 17 do. 
Lt W. Mayne. from h. p. Lt. 
paying “iif. vice Dodd, app. to 29 


Sep. 

R. "Foot, Sy by purch. ren Lhe 

vers, 11 July 

6 12. » Martin, Capt. by _—_ 
vice Eden prom. Aug. 

~ Cc. — Lt. by purch. = 


w. Johnson, Ens. by purch. vice 
Crofton do. 
Lori F. Lennox, from h. p. 


7 Ca 
apt. vice Brine prom. 19S 
Lt. P. R. na Capt. by purch. 


vice Fraser pro: 29 Aug. 
Ens. H. R. Duff, "Lt. by eas vice 
Cox, app. to 35 F. ~ 4 
Ens. B. H. Heathcote, Lt. Bs. cae 
F vice Browne 29 do. 
. ‘- 


Woolls, Ens. by yok, ie 
L. Fyler, Ens, by purch. vice _— 


cote Sept. 
10 Lt. J. ‘Goode, from h. p. 3 W. I. R. 
Lt. vice W. N. mas, who 
exch, 10 Aug. 


ay J. Wilmot, Lt. by purch, vice 

wate prom. in23 F. 8 Se 

ns. by purch. vice Wil- 

7 do. 

it Ens. On. o’ —_ Lt. by ey — 
England pr 

bgt Eddy, Ens. by purch. vice OF 


0, 
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12 Ft. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
19 


22 


23 


24 


rome 
~ Lt. <. Yaumen from h.p. R. Artil. 
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zs Patton, Fra from 3 F. Capt. vice 
<A who exch. 6 Aug. 
~ . Chambre, Lt. by purch. 7 do. 


Ww. wowing, Ens by purch. y 


0. 
Gen. T. Lord L h, from 58 F. 
Col. vice Px gargs H. Calvert, 


6 Sep. 
Lt. H. G Capt. by purch. vice 
beanie wholes.” * 17 A ug. 


wi 

Ens. J. Lawson, Lt. by purch. vice 
Gage do. 

Ens. C. wane Lt. by Puts vice 


Thorold Sep. 
G. Pinder, s. by purch. “es Law- 
son prom. Aug. 


As. S J. M. ines 71 F. 
Surg. vice Rematch rets. on 
h. p. 31 do. 

Ens. Pi Lane, from h. p. 3 R. Vet. 
> Ens. vicé Croker prom. Bg 

O- 

Lt. C. Forbes, ig phy urch. vice 

— o Lamy 19 a do. 

. J. Henry. urch. vice 
‘orbes . ved P do. 


F 
J. R..: Allez, Ens. by purch. yx 
+ Eccles, from h. p. Capt. 
= a Hawkins, who exch. rec. 


Pai Lt. Col. W. Riddall, b home 199 F 

aj. vice Goorequer prom. 

oe D. Campbell, from 17 F. Ma. 
pureh. vice Pipen app. 2 } 


Capt. J. H. Slade, from 2 Ceyl. R 
Capt. vice May app. to 41 F. 10 
Capt. W. Black, from h. p. Cm wt on 
do. 
= — A. G. Morehead, who rets. 
10 do. 
Lt. c: Cc. c Hay, Capt. by es t vice 
Gordon prom Sep. 
Lt. J. Edwards, from 76 F. Lt vice 
Michell who exch. 24 A 
Lr. J. F. Wilson, from 4 Ceyl. Reg. 
Lt. vice Tydd, whoexch. 7 Sep 
Ens. T. Atkins, Lt. vice Hay 19 é. 
R. Stansfield, Ens. by purch. = 


Atkins 
Lt. R. Chambers, adj. v. Tyda, who 


gy we W. Ross, Maj. by ~—- vies 
m. 
*, T. fe Maateeon, Capt. by “pure 


ice Ross 
2d] Lt. R. K. ns 1st Lt. by pure. 
vice M: 
J. Lindsay, Oa "Lt by purch. vice nn 
liot prom. do. 
Ens. N. Leslie, Lt. by pom, vice 
Campbell prom. 19S 
Maj. D. Denham, from h. p. Maj. vies 


M 

Capt. B. Morus, fr from h. p- Capt. vice 
assey, app. to Cape Corps of 

av. do, 

Lt. W. page ov oo from 10 F. Capt. 
by purch. vice Holford, prom. do. 
As. Surg. C. Whyte, from 61 F. Surg. 
vice Melville prom. 24 Aug. 
Maj. G. Pipon, from 19 F. Maj. vice 
le 29 do. 


prom. 
Lt. .W. H. Sitwell, Capt. by purch. 
os Brook es wie, he. to62F. 30do. 
J. Maule, Lt. by purch. > 
eeSitwell 
C. W. Combe/ Ens. by purch. wae 
Py d 


0. 
T. Park, from 71 F. on vice 
tewart, who exch. 31 do. 
Lt. * 7. tae from h. p. Lt. vice 
Thomas, who exch. rec. 

A 50 do. 


31 
52 


40 


41 


42 


44 


J. W. ‘Battie, Ens. vice 
E. Witty, fro ot Ate 

m 

tty, Pp ™~ 


Lt. M. C. Johnston, Capt. by 
vice ie prom. 

ag tler, Lt, by purch. vice 

E, Nash, Ens. by purch. Vice But- 

Lt. J. A. Messiter, Capt. by purch. vice 
Gilbert prom. 

x sani Lt. by purch. vice 
ns. B. roddhead Lt. by purch. vi 
Messiter hae Ee 

G. ae. Ens. by purch. vice 
Broadhead do. 


Paym. N. Farwell, from 19 F. Pa’ 

My ie fag brig erly 25 May 
Lt. E. H. Dodd, from 5 F, Lt. vice 

J. C. Sullivan who rets on h. p. rec. 


R. Norman, Ens. by purch. vice We- 
prom. do. 
Lt. E. Shewall. i by ay a 
Bana. fC. Cawfor 
C. Crawford, Lt. a 


RM. Warwick, Ens. by purch. vice 
Lt. W. Payne, from 75 F. Lt. vice 
Elliot 


T ins 
Ens. P. Murray, Lt. purch. vice Cross 


prom. 29 
Lt. G. Wynne, from h. p. Lt. vee. 

Liardet, who exch. rec. dif. 2 : 
F. Tr ant Man. 


4a 7 do. 

cape Eastwood, from h. p. ore 
ice Browne 29 A 

J. Burke, 3 Ens. by purch. yuee 


milly app. to 90 
Capt. . Grant, from h. p. 6W. I. 
Reg. ‘Capt. vice Blackett, whose 
app. has not taken place “Smith 
a R. Douglas, Lt. vice Smi 


Ens. J. L. Ormsby, from 1 W.'i 
Loe Ens. vice Douglas & 
Ens. by purch. v: 
Foote, whose app. has -_ taken 
Lt. J. B. Oliver, from h. p. Lt. a 
fh. Connoe, Ens. by purch, view 
. by v: 
core Pm May, from 19 F. Capt, 
- F. Ma oF. 
vice J. Corfield,’ who rets. on h. p. 
2 Ceyl. R. 10 Aug. 
Lt. A. Glen, from h. p. 1 F. Lt. vice 
A. T: . who exch, 17 do. 
Ens. W. A: Horne, from 9% F. Lt. oy 
purch. vice Childers prom. 
Capt. W. Middleton, Maj. by pureh. 
vice Brander pron. 15 
Lt. R. D. Macdonald, Capt. py pureh. 
vice Middleton 


ae W. Murray, from h. p. 
y prom. 29 
Ens’ D. A. Cameron, Lt. bee’ Mac- 
donald 5 do. 


A. Inglis, Ens. vice Cameron do. 

J. Ford, Ly by purch. vice Burslem 
prom. in 44 F. 

3 = B. Lowther, Ens. by, 


ice Dalwa: Aug. 

Lt. W. T. P. Shortt, fram h. 1e 

vice H. J. Shaw, whoexch. 31 do. 

Bs. G. 5. Reman © ¥. Ls. be 
purch. vice M‘ whose 

by purch. has not t taken place’ do. 
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45 Ft 


16 


54 
55 


57 


61 
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69 Ft, 


mo F. Pigott, Lt. by purch. vice 
prom, 19 

ae Ens. by purch. vice = 

Cape M. Wilcock, from Vet. Comps. 

in Newfoundland, Capt. vice Chal- 

sees Cane Aap Ree. net then 


place rs 
Lt. C. M. Burrows, from R. Afr. 
Col. Corps Lt. vice Eastwood 


WH. Ball, from h, io 
er SE. ) P 19 do. 


Lt. H. ben t. urch. _vice 
Shaw my 4 7 do. 


rets. 
U. Williamson, Ens. by purch. ‘view 
29 Aug. 
G. at. tt a Ens. vice Forbes prom. 
n7F. 10 do. 
Ene. 'E. Delme, Lt. by purch. —— 
R. P Ori Orlebear, Ens. a = ws 
Delme / P do. 


Qu. Mast. W. Minchin, from 13 L. 
Dr. Qr. Mast. vice Taggart, who 


exch, 7 Sep. 
Lt. - oo Clarke, Capt. by yas, vice 


Aug. 
bag G. Ml Lt. Col. by purch. vice 
wh 10 do. 


— P. E. Craigie, Maj. by ow ~ 


‘ice Mills : 
Lt. ‘.. Ficklin, Capt. by purch. vie 


mee C. Ebrington, Lt. by purch. 
vice Ficklin : des do. 
M. _ Ens, vice Bowles, prom. wg 

Oo. 


W. Thorpe, Ens. vice Ebrington ‘ 

0. 

Ens. T. Egar, from. h. p. Ens. vice J. 

— who exch. rec. dif. 7 Sep. 

Ens. A. Robertson, Lt. by purch. vice 

May prom. in 19 F. 51 Aug. 

R. Alexander, Ens. by purch. vice , 4 
bertson 


Ens. D. Robertson, Lt. vice Dell, de. 
0+ 

W. F. Campbell, Ens. vice Roberton 
O- 
Maj. Gen. Lord F. Bentinck, Col. vice 
7d Lynedoch, app. to om of 14: 


F. 
Ens. G. N. Harwood, Lt. by = vice 
Arnoki, who rets. 24 Aug. 
C. Hare, Ens. by purch. vice Harwood 


do, 
Capt. C. Chichester, Maj. by pureh. 
76 Fath ig. by pres is 
b urch. vice 
1 ey tb Ue pving 
° Ys le i * 
vice J. T. Evans, aoe. to to. ¥ a 
R. Atkins, 2d Lt. by purch. vice be 
prom. in 41 F. 24 Aug. 
t. J. Wolfe. ~ ed by om, vice 
reene, who re 10 do. 
a = 3 T. Parke, Capt. by purch. = 


Ens. R. H, O'R. Hoey, Lt. o=. 
vice Parke 7 17 do. 
R. Gloster, Ens. by purch, vice Hoeydo. 
Lt. E. H. Chawner, from. h. p, Lt. vice 
16. Ph who exch. ree. dif. 7S 

J. G. ipps, Ens. by ——. 


x 'T. Grubbe, from. h. p. 19 do. 


W, Penefather, who —_ rec. 


E. Willis, Ens. by purch. vice ot 


CP hhag. Capt vies Di from h. p. 4 < 
. it. vice awsqn, prom. 
& Lows Lowrie, Maj. by pureh. vice 


ae B. Pigot, C Capt. by purch. vice me 


Capt. R. Brookes, fm. 26 F. ss ng 
‘owers, prom. 


71 


72 


74 


76 


81 


82 


84 





(Dec, 


Ens. H. W. Blachford, Lt. by busch. 
by - ik Si tg Aug. 
. Ns. rr v 

Blachford a 
Lt. J. T. Evans, fm. 60 F, Lt. vice L: 
Dickson, who rets. on h, p. = diff. 


bs sea it. W. —— fm. 26 F. cape 


Lt. H. A. ya = teas by purch, vies 
Dashwood, prom. t. 

Lt. G. hewn Capt. by a vice 
Mason, —_— 29 A 

as Ww. _ Robinson, Lt. by pire 


ce Maso 
G. Kirkaldy, Ens. by purch. vice Re. 


do. 
Lt Hee Jervis, Capt. by purch. vice Lord 


E. Hay, prom. 19 Sept. 
Ens. H. Godfrey, Lt. by purch. vee 


Jerv 0. 
J. > a Oliver, Ens. by purch. vice God- 
do. 


Lt. aL Adair. adj. vice Jervis do. 
Lt. B. apnen Capt. by purch. vice 
Wilson, p do. 
Ens. and "aaj. "A. F. Ansell, Lt. by pur- 


chase, vice Burnet do. 
Ens. A. Eyre, Lt. 0 do, 
G. W. Phillips, Ens. by sssniiie vice 
‘seal do. 
Ens. R. B. Brown, Lt. by es vice 
Payne, app. to 53 F. Aug, 
H. G. Jarvis, Ens. by purch. vice Browe, 
prom. 24 do. 


Ens. W. Macpherson, from h. p. 90 F. 
= Mast. vice J. Dandy, who rets. 
ia ie 
Capt. Bampton, Maj. by mes vice 
Coles prom. 19 do. 
SS J. H. Grubbe, fm. h. p. Capt. _ 


Lt. P. Pid Michell, fm. 19 F. y a 
wards, who exch. 24 Aug. 
Lt. T. O. Partridge, fm. h. p. Ps vice 
T. Porter, who exch. eo 
Lt. R. T. Hawley, fm. h. p. 14 F t. 
(repa’ paying i diff. to h. p. fund), vice A. 
Swo ho exch. 17 A 
Ens. F. N. Toole, Lt. by purch. vice 
Leche, who rets, do. 
Capt. G. Falconar, fm. h. p. Capt. vice 
enny, prom. 31 do. 
Capt. J. J. Hamilton, fm. h. p. Capt 
vice Cole, prom 
Capt. C. B. Brisbane, fm. h. p. a 
viee Mire weg 9 
H. S. Peter, by purch. vice Jones 
prom. 29 do. 
Lt. J. J. Slater, Capt. by — vice 
Starkie, who rets. 17 do. 
. tn F. Maxwell, Lt. by purch. - 


Bong i. B. Clarke, Lt. vice Wyse, 7 


T. G. Veitch, Ens. by purch. vice 
Clarke, prom. do. 
Capt. H. ‘Vaughan, Maj. ty —_ vice 
“a 19 Sep. 
uA, 6 S.S Sealy. Capt. by purch. ya 


Ens. fe M. St Clair, Lt. by ar 
vice Sealy 

P. Craufurd, Ens. by purch. vice a 
Clair do. 


Capt. J. Nicholson, from h. p. Paym. 
vice Prendergast, who »ets. on h. p. 
of Capt. do. 

i, &® B. Usher, Capt. by purch. » Swe 


Bane. W w. ¢. Caldwell, Lt. by “pure 


e Usher 
Lt-Col J. W. Mallet, from 89 F. Lt. 
Col. vice M‘Caskill, who exch. 31 do. 
Lt.-Col. J. M‘Caskill, from 86 F. Lt.- 
Col. vice Mallet, who exch. do. 
W. Glover, Ens. by purch. vice Gor- 
don, prom. 23 do. 
Ens. F. Romilly, from 37 ¥. Ens. vice 
“Owen, prom. 17 do. 











1826."] 
Lt. 6. W. h. 
90 Ft. - &. 5 ney Prom Capt. ao ne 
ee by pureh, 
J. James, Ens. u 
kenzie ss hae 
gl a See ee 


“es Burgh Capt. by purch. vice 
= Cannon, prom, a pers 
Ens. J. R. Johnson, Lt. by purch. vice 
0. 
J. Ni » Ens. by purch. vice John- 
ston do. 


96 Capt. W. Fern, from h. p. 66 F. Capt. 
vice P. Mitchell, who exch. 10 Aug. 

97 Capt. J. G. P 5 ace from h. p. 
cate Maher, who exch. do. 

be 'f. Paiton, Maj. by Fes 

vice prom. Sept. 

bar . poe petal, from h. p. Capt. 

ey, ose app. has not 


taken place 7 do. 
Cc from h. p. Capt. vice 
apt, J. Twigg, i. Cag, vies 


98 J. M‘Cabe, Ens. by purch. vice ‘aun, 
prom. in 41 F. 17 Aug. 

99 Maj. W. Bush, from h. p. a | vice 
eo app. to 18 F. 10 do. 


Murray, Lt. by —s vice 
Phibbs. prom. 19 Sept. 
A. — Ens. by ‘purch, vice a 


0. 
Rifle Le R. pig Ca) —. vice 
Brig, 1 pt. by p = xe 


etts, p 
2d Lt. W. ‘croabie, Ist Lt. vice Irton 4 
2d Lt. T. W. Nesham, Ist Lt. vice Beck- 


with, do. 
be B. parrow, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 


0. 
J. H. Esten, 2d Lt. by purch. vice —- 


do. 

Lt. G. B. Mathew from h. p. Lt. — A. 
Milligan. who exch. rec. 20 Sept. 

R. Staff. C. Capt. F: W. Mann. Maj. vice Sir J. R. 

Colleton, prom. 17 Aug. 

Lt. E. Bo’ a Capt. vice Mann do. 

Lt. D. O’Brien, 48 F. Lt. vice Pe 


1W. 1 em Ens. vice Ormsby, app. to 


Ens, J. A. Thoreau, from h. p. tin vice 
F. Boyd, who 17 do. 
Capt. J. J. Pounden, from h. p- Capt. vice 
Macdonald, app. to 5 F.* 31 do. 
Lt. 0. H. Wemys, Capt. by o~—. vice 
Molyneaux, prom. 19 Sept. 
Lt. W. Webster, from h. pe em vice 
S. Kent, whose app. has been ee 
0. 
Ceylon Re. Lt. T. L. Fenwick, from Qu.-Mast. 
t. (rep. diff. he rec. from h. p. aut 
ug. 
Serj.-Maj. J. Black, from 1 F. bra 
ce Fenwick 
Cape Cor. ES Capt. Hon. N. H. C. mg 
—_ 25 F. Capt. by purch. vice Massey, 


P meg 19 Sept. 
Afr. Col. ak. Lt. ¢ G. Maclean, from h. p. Lt. vice 
ws, app. to 49 F. 17 Aug. 


R of Artil.. 2d Ca B. Willis, from h. p. 
” 2d Capt. vice Wetiber, c " 


2d Capt. and Brev. == . M. Bourchier, 
Capt. vice Miller, 29 do. 
2d Capt. B. H. ame s» from h. p. ad 
Capt. vice Boure do. 
Sta 
Paym. T. Small, rom late 1 R. Vet. Bat. 


aym. of a recruiting district 25 June. 
Commissariat. 

Coms.' Gen. I. Routh and T. P. Lus- 

combe,Commissaries-General to forees, 


Aug. 

Brevet. 
Col. H. H. Dillon, late of Irish brigade, 
rank of Maj.-Gen. on Continent o ~ 


. , Tope only 10 
A. Peebles, late Lt.-Col. on h. p. Lt.-Col. 
on Continent of Europe only do. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
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J. M. A. Skerret, late Lt.-Col, of 55 F. 
Lt.-Col, on Continent of —— ine, 


8. Sankey, p inte ek, onh. OF. Mao 


York > on 
Continent of ; 7 Sept. 
Garrisons. 

Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir A. Vs 
of Chelsea Hospital, v e Sir H. Cal- 
vert, dec. 6 

-Gen. J. Hay, Lieut.-Gov. of Edin- 
vice Sir A. Hope do. 

Lt.-Gen. W. Thomas, Lieut.-Gov. of 
Tynemouth, vice Lt.-Gen. Hay e 

Hospital Sta 
To be Assistant Surgons ae Forces. 


C. R. Boyes, vice Browne, prom: in Fe a 
W. Wallace, vice Daykin, Le 5 in 71 F. de. 


e A » Vice Dav TF, 
ice ee eey 


Rigo vice Ryan, prom. in R. Afr. Col. 


do. 

J. Poole, vice D. Brown, prom. in 1 W. ‘he Bs w0 do. 

H. Carline, vice Ass. Surg. Walsh, who rets.on h. 
Pp. 


Unattached. 
To de Lt. Colonels of Infantry, 

Maj. J. Brander, tron 42 KF ys by purchase. 
Brev. Col. J. le, from 26 F. 29 
Maj. W. Pearce, 60 F. 
—— J. Leslie, from 69 F. 
Brey. Lt. Col. A. Anderson. from 23 F, 
Maj. R. Cruise, from 84 F. 19 
—— J. Fleming, from 22 F. 
—— R. B. Coles, from 76 F. 
Capt. E. Clive, from 1 or Gr. F. Gu. 
Br. - yr pear nm from 97 F. 

‘0 ‘ajors — purchase. 
Capt. B. C. Beswrae ete - vy P 29 

P. from 81 F. 


W. H. Eden, from 6 F. 
—— T. L. Mitchell, from 2 E. 
—— G. Brown, from 37 F. 
—— W. Gam saan, Sap 36.8. 
——— G. Mason, from 72 F. 
—— G. Doherty, from 42 F 


f 


e:f 


SSSESSEPSEABSEESEESERSEE SREBEERE 








Br. Lt. Col. Hon. G. L. Dawson, from 65 F. 
Capt. Lord E. Hay, from 72 F. 
—— J. P. Holford. from 25 5! 
eee —— ~ = Gordon, Pao 

be Captains nfan' ry 
Lt. a. Rooke, from from‘1s be ’ 


SeeeEe 


rchase. 
ty es 29 


Cc 
—— P. Hill, from 53 F. 
— T.S. Beckwith, from Rifle Brig. 
— C. G. R. Collins, from 16 L. Dr. 
— P. B. F. C. Gilliess, from 6 Dr. 
— W. J. Cross, from 36 F. 
alzell, S 


Tathwell, F. 
—— G. E. Thorold, ‘from 15 F. 
—— W. Dungan, from 17 L. Dr 
—— J. R. Hay, from 6 Dr. Gu. 
—- J. Parker, from 90 F. 


| | 

ae 

Py 

iy 

£ 

mie 
SEESRESSSESSERESSE 








0. 
to Dispose of their Ass ~~, ts ane 


Lt.-Gen. sro Loghian, as Lt.-Col. 
Lt.-Col. W. Barry, marines 

F. Jones, unattached 
——— W. M. Coombie, marines 
Maj. W. Parke (Lt.-Col.) 66 F. 
—— J. Jameson, unattached 


29 do. 

















nmr 


A. Stransham. 
Maj. M. R. Glaze, ditto 




















Maj. J. B. Fletcher, ditto 

— W. Thomson, ditto 

~_— J. > 

— E.H. waite, ditto 

—P.L. ditto 

— E. Jones, ditto 

ee eee. ditto 

— M. Bs noma om unattached 

— A. Crei i 

— Wi Haley (Ut-Col) Nova Scotia Fenc. 

— A. Campbell, uw do. 

— W. Rowe, ma do. 

—— A. Shairpe, ditto do. 

—— B. O. Loane, 4 Ceyl. Regt. do. 

— R. Foy (Lt.-Col.), marines do. 

— H. W. Cresswell, ditto do. 

Capt. W. Clifford, 3 F. do. 

— G. deC ~_ = iy Hussars * 

—C. Re’ > . I. Regt. 0. 

Lt. A. Johnston, Dublin Regt. do. 

—— T. Barry, 84 F. do. 

— G. Wallace, Sen 0 5 D> Vet. Bie. do. 

— Sir G. R. Farmer, 23 F. do. 

— W. F. Ebhart, ret. list 2 R. Vet. Bat. do. 

Ens. W. Brown, 4 W. I. Reg. do. 

Unattached. 

The under-mentioned ers, having Brevet rank 
superior to none. 4 be al Commissions, have 
qeaees Pee haif-pay, according to 
the al es. of 25th April 1826. 

To be Lieut.-Cols. of Infant 

Br. Lt.-Col. A. W. Macdonell, from 2 F. 

19 Sept. 1826. 

J. M. Majors of f fant 35 F. do. 

To be Majors of Infantry. 

Br. Maj. R. pees from 81 F. 17 Aug. 
Green, from 35 F. 19 t. 
J. Brine, from 7 F. 0. 
T. Champ, from 43 F. do. 
G. A. Elliot, from 68 F. do. 

The undermentioned ‘Officers of the Regiment of 


Artillery having Brevet rank superior to thee 
Re, Commissions, have been granted 


gi 

Promotion on Webber pay, ‘vis. 

Brev. Maj. b- - 28 Aug. 
29 do. 





October. 


Brevet Capt. ‘prc agvectegeer a4 

27 May 1825. 
1 Dr. Gds. Cor. a. Enompson, Lt. by or = 
Ens. Wilkie, from 5 F. Cornet by pure 


o. re Lieut. by push, ym 
with a... of 


3 we Martin, Adj. 
‘or. vice Bolton 11 31 A 
Cor. a Lt. by purch. bes 
mers, prom. 
I Dr. W. H. Desborough, Cor. ARE o. — = 


PRs wmy prom. 
4 ; lor. and Adj. Harrison to have rank of 
“i 13 Aug. 1825 
oS ‘and Rid. Mast. a from 5 D. 
‘ds. Cornet, vice Villiers, +o tose. 
7 Mi , Frazer, Lieut. Col by puch, vie 


Capt. Hon. G. B. Molyneux, 
Lieut. Broad Broadhead, Capt. eas 
Cor. 
R. Say 
8 Lieut. 


13 F. Thorold, Cor. by purch. vice — 


tie, “< 
Staff 3. S nee M.D. As As. 
~v Sept. 
1 ‘Le Moilitet, Con Cor. or pash. vice Ben- 
“an prom. 5 Oct. 


6 


15 Dr. A.J. Wood, Cor. by purch. a Ly wey 
prom, t. 

17 an — Cor. by purch. vice ‘Wel » 
Oct. 

Gren.Gds. LER Radcliffe, Lt. and soe by purch. 


vice Johnstone, do. 
C. Hulse, Ens. onl Lien Lieut. by purch. do, 
Cold. Gds. R. = enn Ens. and Lt. by —_ 
ce Manningham, ret. 
3 F. Gds. Capt. and Lt.-Col. Bowater, Major 
purch. with r. of Col. v. ore 


ret. 
Lt. Stockdale, Capt. and Lt. Col. c 
Ens. and Lt. Hon. C. B. Phipps, a ~ 


and Capt. 
N. Micklethwaite, Ens. and Lieut. do. 
1 Foot. E.T. Palmer, Ens. by purch. vice Ne- 
ville, prom. 21 
Staff As. Surg. M‘Andrew, M.D. 
28 a. 


Surg. 
Hosp. As. Poole, As. Surg. do. 


me ere 


2 
3 Lieut. Bruce, from h. p. 55 F. Lieut. 
vice Walsh, 50 F. 25 do. 
As. Surg. Paterson, from 52 F. As. Sur. 
vice Ivory, prom. 28 do. 
5 Gent. Cad. Jones, from R. Mil. Col. 
Ens. by purch. vice Wilkie, 1 = G. 
5 Oct. 
6 Hosp. As. Stewart, As. Surg. 28 Sept. 
J. T. Latham, Ens. vice ey 
dead 2 Oct 
8 G B. Caldwell, Ens. by pureh, vice 
3 Ens. a taylors Lieut. vice Clarkson, dead 
6 July 














9 
10 


13 
1¢ 


15 
17 


19 


21 


50 
32 


38 
41 


44 
46 


47 
48 


F. Robinson, Ens. ' - 12Oct. 

G. Staunton, Ens. by pur. vieo Peni 
prom. 

H As. Cha’ As. Surg. 28 eect, 

Ene Tidy, Livut. by purch. vice —_ 


& Lieut. Chambers, from 60 F. Ens. do. 
ae Battersby, As. Surg. 
ro . Monro, 77 F. As. surg 
ae nott, 6 Dr. 
Lieut. Edwards, Capt. by purch. vee 


Pratt, > em 
Ens. Darley, Lieut. do, 
C. Steele, do. 
Ens, Williamson, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Stirling, prom. 28 Sey - 
Hosp. As. Williams, M.D. As. Surg 
Capt. Taylor, from h. p. — vies 
arrett, prom. 19 do. 
Hosp. As. Wood, M.D. As. Surg. 28 do. 
Ens. Burke, Lt. vice Pitts, 72 F. 5 - 
W. Houstoun, Ens. 
R. G. be eamegr = Lieut. by purch. ve 
Armstrong, 3 do. 
R. Davies, Lieut by purch. vice 
Macdonald, prom. 12 do. 
As. Surg. Murray, M.D. from 2 W. I. 
R. As. Surg. 28 Sept. 
E. H. hing mm Ens. by we vice 
Acklom 12 Oct. 
Ens. Fitz Gerald, Lieut. by =. Me 
ou neice n hreys, from R. a iL 
t. et Hump! “ 
Coll. Ens. 


Hosp. As. Dickson, As. Surg. 28 Sept 

Hosp. As. Casement, M.D. As. Sur. 

Lt. Reoch, Capt. by purch. vice Oli- 
vier, prom. 10 Oct. 

Ens. Lay ny , Lt, by purch. 


Fiske, 

Brev. Lt Col. Shaw, from h, P ean 
vice Sutherland, _ 9 Sept. 
Capt. . Maj. by purch. = 

iW, 

— Butler, ym h, p. Capt. “ 
—— Semple, from h. p. Capt. vice M‘- 
Pherson, prom. 12 do. 
erson, from 46 F. Lieut. 

ied do. 


cancell 
E. Willis, Ens. by purch. vice ote. 41 
Hosp. As. Graves, As. Surg. “e 0. 
Ens. Orde, from 37 F. it. by parehe 
vice Hay, 27 F. 
Hosp. As. W. Smith, As. Surg. F > 
Hosp. As. A. Smith. . = Surg. 
Hosp. As, Leslie, As. Surg. 
H As. Urquart, M.D. As. S ~~ 
Lt. a. from h. p. om - Lt. 
vice M . 2 Oct. 
— French, Adj. vice “HE res, 
Adjutancy do. 
Hosp. As. meg oar As. Surg, 28 Sept. 
Hosp. As. Fitz Gerald, M.D. As. — 


Lt. Walsh, from 3 F. Lt. vice Wiliams, 
ret. h. p. 53 F. 5 do. 
Serj. Maj. White, from Colds.” ‘Gdn 

Adj. with rank of Ens. v. Gill, — 


Hosp. As. Brydon, As. Surg. 25 Sept. 
Capt. Barclay, from h. p. Capt. (pay 
ae wet peers. aeons 

c 


Bis. Chaatorth, Lieut. by atl » ~ 

do. 

J. Wood, Ens. do. 

aon. As. Strath, As. Surg. “ 
t. Spence, ist Lt. by maths 4 


Fothergill =r amd ag] 
M. E. Haworth, 2d Lt. by 9g do. 
Surg. Leigh, M.D. from h. p. 2 R. V. 
Bn. Surg. vice. Winterscale, on 


2 Oct. 

F. G. Armstrong, Ens. vice Her- 
bert, prom. WP 10 do. 

Ens. — Lt. by purch. vice John- 


R. T. “t, Healey, Ens, “a 


Vor. XX. 
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68 Capt. Ferguson, from h. p. 20 Dr. 
' a ~ 4 rep. diff, to h. p. fund. v, Eliot 
69 Major ! Sir C. rm Lt. by ej a 
Muttlebu Oct. 
— red asi h. p. Major 
70 B. Swan, Ens. by pureh. vice T: 
rom. 
Bhs irwan, Lt. by purch. vice Jelf, 
a Durnford, Ens. by purch. vice Kir- 
wan, prom. do. 
72 Ens. Lacy, Lt. by purch. vice Garth- 
shore, prom. 5 do. 
C. Thursby, Ens. do. 
71 Capt. Campbell, from 42 F. = vice 
17 may 8 As. S ao 
s. Mackesey. 
Munro, 15F. mei edo. 
82 W. F. Taverner, Ens. by we vice 
Maxwell, prom. ah 
84 C Bicaliag As. Rankin, M.D. As. Surg. 
86 . Ens. ,by vice 
Caldwell’ prom. do. 
Hosp. As. Beavan, As. Surg. do. 
SESAME AS eae 
ns. Mi 
21 do. 
M. Polo, Ens. do. 
Hosp. As. “eartine , As. Surg, 28 do. 
90 Ens. Cuming, Lt. by purch. vice 
E. P. Gilibert, Ens. by purch, do. 
es —_ Ens. by purch. vice Bo 
96 Capt. "Scott, from h. p. 25 Dr. Pa 
vice Furiong, 2 Dr.'G. aa 


Rifle Bri. _— ice from h. p- Major, Pe 


rom. 

2 W. I. R. Hos; As. Eving, As: Om rh, 

tay, 29 F. * 28 Sept. 
Garrisons. 

- ¥. S of Limerick, vice 

weett, dead 4 Oct. 1826 


John's, 
Ordnance rtment. 
Royal Art. Gent. Cadet C. 2d Lieut. 
18 Oct. 1826 


——_———. J. W. Mitchell, do. do. 
Med. Dep. Ist As. S wf te ta 
. .» lst 
© ‘Peenale, Wt pal 


2d As. pw Ady Whitelaw, 1st As. 
Nixon, from h. p. 2d 


Medveal Department. 
Brev. . W. W. Fraser, 
Hos} jitele is daly 1826 
J. _ ~y Hosp. As. to the — v. 
»h.p. 28 Sep. 
mS. “2M Hose do As. Buty. a 
a3 D. 5. Walker, do, vice Geddes, prom. 


G. Rumley, do. vice Stuart, 14 F. I do. 
J. K. Adams, do. vice Do. St-Cuals, prep. 





‘or of 


To be Lieut. Colonel Infantry Purchase. 
Boyr.t caphy | Shaw, tfom “f a 
0 a 8 an re. 
cut ae gn 
Johnstone, from Gren. Guards 
— — Olivier, from tot F. 


To be Ce Captat of Eafe hase. 
ns T rc 
Lieut. Davies, from 1 I Gde. seit 
-——— Chalmers, from 5 "Dr. Gds. 








acpherson, from 1 F. 
—— Gray, from 57 F.: 
—_—Fno 
Jelf, from 70 F. 
— Sir W. Scott, Bart from 2 L. Dr. 
——— Kerr, from 1 

6A 
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aot. a on 47 F. 


'o be Ensigns hase. 
G. Smith pemnae 


H.S. Blake 


Exchanges. 
* Col. Stables, Gren. Gds. with Lt. Col. Clive, 


—— Calvert, 72 F. with Lt. Col. Arbuthnot, 
—, 17 Dr. rec. differ. 


h. p. pay. diff. h. B fund. 
———— Hon. Lin. St 
with Lt. Col. Rumpler, 
a 95 F. ree. diet with Major Blane, 
P- 
i Champain, 5 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Allan, 


Major 
— Vincent, 36 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Knox, h. p. 
—_— tls 12 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Cunyng- 


— Murray C Coldst. Guards, rec. diff. with Capt. 
Stewart, 

=. Drewry, 5 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Buller, 

aie 2. 36 F. (having differ. to h. p. fund) 


h. p. 
— may Ss ohy, SP F. ree. diff. with Capt. Hill, h. p. 
—— Burnaby, 3 Dr. Guards, rec. diff. with Capt. 


Chalmers, h. p. 
La Touche, 18 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Adams, 


— , 19 F. with Brev. Maj. Hamilton, 
h. p. 1 Roy. Vet. Bat. 
Lieut. — ew 4 Dr. Gds. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Moore, “a 13 F. with Lieut. Williams, 57 F. 
hm Rothwell, 62 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Carr, 
Ensign Cromie, 13 F. with 2d Lieut. Grierson, 
i ©" 90 F. ree. diff. with Ensign White, 


Apothecary O’Brien, Hosp. Staff, with Apothecary 
Dep. Purveyor Power with Dep. Purveyor Croft, 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Muttlebury, 69 F ” p 
uw ° 
Thornhill 


7 Dr. 
Halyburtin., Ret. List 7 R. V. B. 
OTs. 
Lane, h. p. Roy. Art. Maj 
Wilford, do. 
Straubenzee, do. 
Captains. 
Nicholson, = List 5 Roy. Vet. Bat. 


Temple, 52 F. 
Linsingen, (Lieut. Col.) h. p. 1 Huss. King’s Ger 
Brater, h. p. 5 W. I. Regt. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


eres ae > p 68 p- 103 F. 
ar "Geet ¢ and Lt. Col. 
Cochrane, 3 F. G. 


Winbolt, h. p. 15 F. 
Minter, h. p. 21 F. 
Medlicott, "P 67 F. 
Power, h. p. 50 F. 
Abbot, b. p. 63 F. 
Perrin, h. p. 90 F. 


tenants. 


and Lieut. 
Manningham, Coldst. Gds. 


Ensign. 
Dougan, 89 F. 
: Paymaster. 


Home, h. p. 95 F. 
Unattached. 

The under-mentioned Officers, having Brevet rank 
superiur to their Regimental Commissions, have 
accepted Promotion upon half-pay, according to 
the General Order of 25th April 1826. 

To be Lt. Coloneis of In fants y- 

Br. Lt. Col. Fullarton, ‘from Rifle Brig. 

———— Rumpler, from 60 F. 

—— Moore, from Gren. Gds. 

Br. Maj. rss from do. 

To be Majors of Infantry. 

Br. Maj. Winklen, from 1 W. 1. Regt. 

—-— Macdougall, from 25 F. 

Barrington, from 56 F. 
Macpherson, from 35 F. 
Hillier, from 74 F. 
Deaths. 
Lieut. General. 

Bentham, R. Art. + Sans 

Major General. 

Faweett, Gov. of Limerick 


‘olonels. 
Maitland, late of 84 F. Hammersmith, 6 ~~ 4 
Serle, So. Hants, Mil. London, 
Captains. 
J. W. Stuart, 20 F. (p zeviously of 6 F.) on pass- 
age from Mandavie to Bombay, 9 Mar. 26 
Baird, late 13 R. Vet. Bat. Herefordshire, 1 July 
Lieutenants. 
Ratcliff, 6 F. on passage from Bombay to Europe, 


28 or 26 
Clarkson, 9 F, Trinidad, 
O'Neill, 89 F. 
Macleod, do. 
Eady, h. p. 50 F. 
Veitch, h. p. sf F. France 
Lowe, he p- 60 F. Kilmainham nage, Dublin, 


Sept. 26 
O'Reilly, h. ee Unatt. Castlebar, Oe Aug. 
Aug. ejer, Pp. ~ Vet. Bat. 


28 Sept. 
NS. 
Dumaresq, 6 F. at a 27 July 26 
Smith, 16 F. Kandy, 8 Feb. 
M‘Intyre, late 5 R. Vet. Bat. 
Quarter-Masters. 
Ross, 85 F. Malta, 

D. Jones, h. p. 103 F. Dublin, 
Rodber, h. p. Romney Fenc. 50 july 
Surgeon. 

Dr Venables, h. p. R. Art. 30 Sept. 
Assist. Surgeon. 
Frederici, h. p. 1 L. Dr. Germ. Leg. on, 


Prussia, 6 June 6 
Hospital Assist. 
Mark Stewart. 
Wounded in Action with the Burmese, under the 
command of Major-General Sir Archibald 
x — K. C. B. at Pagahm Mew, 9th Feb. 


13 Oct. 26 


22 Aug. 26 
18 Sept. 


18 
Capt. Tronson, 13 F. severely, not dangerously. 
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ALPruaBETIcaL List oF EnGLisu BAnKarurtcies, announced between the 
2ist of August and the 21st of October, 1826. 


Ainsworth, T. Blackburn, Lancashire, draper. 

Allsop, G. Hollywell, Flintshire, maltster. 

Allan, J. Truro, Cornwall, tea-dealer. 

Aldersley, W. Gravesend, coach-master. 

Andrews, T. and T. R. Tavistock Place, St Pan- 
cras, coal-merchants. 

Ash, Susannan, Upper Russell Street, Bermond- 

s sey, tanner. 

Ashton, Jos. and S, Ashton, Stockport, cotton- 
spinners. 

Bailey, R. Vauxhall, tavern-keeper. 

Bannister, T. Norwood Green, Middlesex, brew- 


er. 

Barlow, T. jun. and H. T. Liverpool, drapers. 

Bardsley, J. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, hat-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Beastall, J. Hucknall Tokard, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manufacturers. 

Bellamy, B. Wood Street, Cheapside, carpenter. 

Bennett, T. Levi Hammond, and W. Bennett, 
Kidderminster, timber-merchants, 

Bentley, T. Blackburn, miller. 

Bishop, C. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, vic- 
tuailer. 

Bire, L. Pinner’s Court, Broad Street, merchant. 

Blood, M. Bath, surgeon. 

Bond, T. Hendon, Middlesex, dealer. 

Boond, Altringham, Cheshire, calico-manufactu- 
rer. , 

Bradshaw, W. Manchester, tailor. 

Brantingham, W. Monkwearmouth-shore, Dur- 


am, grocer. 
Bridge, G- Marple, Cheshire, cotton-manufactu- 
er, 


Brown, G. Kidderminster, stone-mason. 

Brown, J. Birmingham, linen-draper. 

Brown, J. D. Walthamstow, Essex, surgeon. 

Brodrible, H. and Webb, G, Bristol, grocers. 

Burleton, W. Litton, Somerset, mealman. 

Buck, P. Knaresborough, Yorkshire, cabinet- 
maker. © 

Carruthers, J. Leadenhall Street, tea-dealer. 

Castello, D. Old Broad Street, merchant. 

Child, A. jun. Waicot, Somersetshire, carpenter. 

Clarkson, A. Thatcham, Berks, innkeeper. 

Cole, W. New Street, Covent-Garden, hardware- 


man. 

Cohen, J. Great Prescott Street, upholsterer. 
Corry, R. Henstridge, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 
Cox, T. Ensham, Oxfordshire, innkeeper. 
Curtis, R. Bleasdale, Lancashire, paper-manufac- 


turer. 
Dady, H. Dowgate-hill, carpenter. 
Davies, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, currier. 
Deakin, F. Birmingham, sword-manufacturer. 
ae W. Lancaster, saddler. 
Dimsdale, C. E. Middleham, Yorkshire, scrivener. 
Dobson, T. jun. Furnival’s Inn, money-scrivener. 
Downer, H. Strand, ironmonger. 
Duesbury, W. and W. Bonsal, Derbyshire, colour- 
manufacturers. 
Dutton, F. Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, stationer. 
Dumvile, P. W. Manchester, dealer. 
Drinkwater, W. Manchester, woollen-draper. 
Eburne, F. Ryton-upon-Dunsmore, Warwick- 
shire, miller. 
Emley, J. and R. Nicholas Lane, brokers. 
Farrar, W. Friday Street, Cheapside, wine-mer- 


chant. 
Farrand, J. H. Clare, Suffolk, tanner and fell- 
monger. 
Farmer, W. Bath, ironmonger. 
Featherstone, F. Liverpool, grocer. 
Fell, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Fidler, Mary, Norbury, Cheshire, innkeeper. 
Foster, J. G. Lower Philim imore Place, Kensington, 
bill-broker. 
Fowler, J. and Linthorpe, G. M. Little Tower 
Street, tea-dealers. 
Fowler, T. St Albans, Herts, brickmaker 
_Francis, E. and D. Whatmouth, Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, schoolmaster. 
Garnett, J. Liverpool, merchant. 


Gatley, J. Henton, Norris, Lancashire, turner. 

Geary, T. John’s-mews, Bedford Row, coach and 
house-painter. 

Gegg, J. H. Uphill, Somerset, dealer and chap- 


man. 

Gill, T. Stourport, Worcestershire, corn-dealer. 

Gilson, T. Nottingham, hosier. ; 

Gibbs, T. H. Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square, 
oil and colourman. 

Giibert, D. Oxford, coach-maker. 

Gleed, I. Hawkesbury, Upton, Gloucestershire, 


draper. 
Gregory, W. J. Manchester, upholsterer. 
Graves, G. Manchester, machine-maker. 
Graham, C. a Lincolnshire, victualler. 
Hallett, W. jun. Tenby, Pembroke, shopkeeper. 
Hallett, W. sen. Pembroke, shopkeeper. 
Halliday, J. Castle Street, Holborn, merchan' 
Halket, J. and Hughes, T. Liverpool, timber- 
merchants. 
Hatfield, R. Maddox Street, Hanover Square, 
plumber. 
Harrison, A. Wigan, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
Harrison, S. Manchester, grocer. 
Hankey, W. Roll’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, car- 


penter. 
Harris, J. Plymouth, joiner. 
Harrison, T. Union Street, Seuthwark, linen- 


draper. 
Hilton, J. Rushdin, Hertfordshire, farmer. 
Hipwood, B. Anthony Street, Ratcliffe-Highway, 

cabinet-maker. 
Hirst, J. Manchester, spindle-maker. 
Hockley, S. Union Street, Bish: te, tea-dealer. 
Hodges, D. ay Lancashire, silk-mercer. 

. Liv x 


Holwhede, J. F —< merchant. 
—. J. T. Street, Barbican, boot- 
maker. ° 
Holmes, N. R. Fenchurch Street, hop-merchant. 
Holgate, R. Habergham Eaves, ire, com- 


mon brewer. 
Holmes, J. and F. E. Edwards, Derby, booksell- 


ers. 
Hood, J. J. otherwise, W. Lingard, Southampton 
wv, Street, colourman. 
Hopkinson, T. Ashton-under-line, oil-merchant. 
How, J. Salisbury Crescent, Kent Road, broker. 
Howes, J. Cranworth, and of Cotton, Norfolk, 
blacksmith. 
Hunt, J. Bagilt, Flintshire, innkeeper. 
— J. Clifton, Gloucestershire, wine-mer- 
nt. 
Humberston, E. H. and J. Dunning, and G. 
Fletcher, merchants. . 
Jackson, J. Macclesfield, silk-throwster. 
Jefferson, R. Pickering, York, haberdasher. 
Jones, E. T. Northfleet, Kent, victualler. 
Keating, G. Waterloo Road, linen-draper. 
Kean, M. Kentish-town, boarding-house-keeper. 
Kerrison, R. Cambridge-Heath, Hackney coach- 


master, 
Kettle, W. W. Birmingham, button-maker. 
Kien, Mary, Kentish-town, lodging-house-keep- 


er. 

Knights, J. Bradfieid, Yarmouth, Norfolk, builder. 
, R. Mincing-lane, wine-merchant. 

Lee, J. Wood Street, Cheapside, warehouseman. 

Levin, M.and Josephs, M. ans-fields, mer- 


chants. 

Lewis, M. W. Stamford Grove, Upper Clapton, 
surveyor. 

Lock, J. Northampton, draper. 

== Oakenrod Mills, Lancashire, woollen- 
carder. 

Lowe, I. Walsall, Staffordshire, plater. 

Lowe, J. Manchester, oil-merchant. 

Martin, W. Runcorn, Cheshire, ship-carpenter. 

Marriott, G. Manchester, cotton-spinner 

Marklove, C. and H. Berkeley, Gloucestershire, 
clothiers. 

Manley, T. Dawlish, Devon, builder. 

Martin C. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, 


grocer, 
Marshall, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
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Yaged “" Ay Genet &t — wine-merchant. 
MereBc caulk Buildings, Throgmorton Street, 
Melville, N. Phoenix Street, Somer’s Town, ba- 
Py ga eb 

ercer, J. A. Basi money-scri . 
Miles, W. Hereford, mercer. 
Monk, W. Bispham, Lancashire, maltster. 

, T. Sunderland, 


, W. Wincanton, Somerset, dealer. 
Mooney, B. Hanover Street, Long-Acre, victual- 


Moseley, J. King Street, Covent-Garden, victual- 
Murrow, J. Liverpool, money-scrivener. 


Nation, J. Bath, utcher. 
Naylor, T. and Ellis, G. Kexbrough, Yorkshire, 
-cloth ufacturers. 


» J. C. Liverpool, merchant. 
orman, J. Tokenhouse Yard, broker. 
Nuttall, a Wirksworth, Derbyshire, saddler. 
Palmer, H. M. Shrewsbury, grocer. 
Patmer, J. Shrewsbury, mercer. 
Palmer, H. Liverpool, ”and J. Richardson, Dub- 
lin, merchants 


Macclesfield, calico-printer. 
eld, Sussex, victualler. 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
Peak, J. ‘New Ormond Street, ~~ aa 
Penny, 3. 


ee gh ‘Fu rnmill Strest Clerkenwell, baker. 


taht 





Powrie, Ann, Middle-Row, Holborn, straw-hat- 
man 


ufacturer. 
a J. Wellington-terrace, Waterloo-road, tai- 
Purdie, , J. sen., and J. Burdie, jun., Norwich, 
bombazeen manufacturers. 
Read, E. Riches Court, Lime Street, insurance- 


broker. 
Rehden, C. F. Redcross Street, Cripplegate, iron- 


’D. Aberdare, Glamorganshire, grocer. 
Rimer, C. T. Southampton, eng on 
Rose, W. fs Spilsby, Lincol hire sho; keeper. 
sen. SP incolns Pp 
Roser, T. Brighton, builder , 


Rothwell, J. lio, Laresshire, publican. 
— d, R. ngton, Lancaster, nankeen- 


Seore, G. Tokenhouse Yard, money-scrivener. 
Scott, J. Great East Cheap, merchant. 
Sharp, W. and Askam, T. Leeds, iron-founders. 
Shakeshaft, J. jun., Widegate Street, dealer in 
earthen-ware. 
bury, warehouseman,. 
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[ Dee. 
Short, M. J. Marchmont Street, 
Sims, W. Fair-Oak, Bishops Stoke, Hants, school- 


master. 
Sleddon, F. and T. Preston, cotton-spinners, 
Sleddon, F. Preston, machine-maker. 
——a W. Covent-Garden Chambers, auc- 


Smith, C. Sible-Hedingham, Essex, straw-plait 
er. 
smith W. Leicester, wheel-wright. 
Snow, T. Shipston-upon-Stower, Worcestershire, 
tanner. 
South, W. A. High Street, Southwark, chemist. 
Spencer, J. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Stamp, W. H. and W. Nicholson, Norway Wharf, 
Millbank Street, Westminster, timber-mer- 


ts. 
Staniforth, C. and J. and J. W. Gosling, Old 
Broad Street, merchants. 
Stelton, T. H. Southampton, stationer. 
— J. Coombe, Carmarthenshire, clay-mer- 


Stone, J. Manchester, lace-dealer. 

Stokes, J. Worcester, hop-merchant. 

Stroud, H. Chichester, spirit-merchant. 

Taylor, J. Agecroft, Lancashire, ealico-printer. 

Thies, F. W. Liverpool, merchant. 

Thompson, W. Blue-boar-Court, Friday Street, 
Manchester, warehouseman. 

Thornley, R. Vale House, Mottram in Longden- 
dale, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 

Thomas, T. Swansea, grocer. 

Tipping, G. Openshaw, Lancashire, bleacher. 

Trehern, Z. and G. Stevens, Hereford, timber- 
merchants. 

Tute, W. Leeds, dye 

by aw IJ. Je City "Mills, Stratford, Essex, ca- 


Wallace, J. Liverpool and Belfast, merchant. 

Warner, R. Cockspur Street, -case manu- 
facturer. 

Warder, J. Stoulton, Worcester, innkeeper. 

Watkins, J. Castle Street, Holborn, coal-merehant. 

Watson, W. Bishopsgate Street, innkeeper. 

Watson, A. Blackburn, and Watson, J. Lancaster, 
haberdashers. 

Watson, A. Blackburn, draper. 

Wetherspoon, M. and J. R. Walford, Liverpool, 
inerchants. 

Welch, S. Whitchurch, Shropshire, saddler. 

Wheeler, J. Cardiff, builder. 

Wheeldom, S. = wheel wright. 

Wild, B. and H. Hustead’s Mills, Yorkshire, 
woollen cloth manufacturers. 

Willey, J. Manchester, innkeeper. 

Lag a P. Manchester, boot and shoemaker. 

ae J.P a Lianllwchalam, Mont- 

meryshire, nel-manufacturer. 
Wigglesworth, T. Colne, Lancashire, rope-manu- 


acturer. 
—_ de G. J. Brompton-Row, Knightsbridge, 
Worthington, S. and J. Hodkinson, Manchester, 
erers. 
Wool. 'T ° ford, Notts, tallow-chandler. 
Wright, G. C, Hedge-Row, Islington, grocer. 


Wright, R. ju . Stockport, grocer. 
Young, J. Coieford, Gloucestershire, butcher. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 4th of Sep- 
tember, and the 3lst of October, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


a James, auctioneer and cattle-dealer in 


charles, Matthew, tanner in Edinburgh. 
«in Glasgow Andrew, plasterer and lime-merchant 
in 
n, ‘sometime bleacher at Springbank, 
now 2 Li van. 
Curll, William, of Braes, lime-burner. 
Douglas, George, wright in Edinburgh. 
Drummond, James, iron-monger, Paisley. 
im, John, bookseller and stationer, 


Fairweather, John, inn-keeper and mail-coach 
contractor in Arbroath. 
Foreman, John, merchant in Coldstream. 
Frame, John, and Son, calico-printers i in Glasgow. 
Fyfe, Alexander, merchant in Nairn. 
Galbraith, John, sen., draper, Glasgow. 
Hislop, Andrew, and Hislop, David, builders in 
Brighton Street, Edinburgh. / 
= William, cabinet- maker, Edinburgh. 
ing 13, X= merchant, Cupar-Fife. 
d, Thomas, sen. and Co. merchants, Edih- 
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bu 

Laing Gilbert, ealico-printer, Chapel, parish of 

Lockhart, Jammy tailor and clothier, Saltmarket 

Street, Gl 

M‘Innes, Hugh, rmesdhanbcalier in ay 

M‘Kean, John and Co. tallow-chandlers an 
die-makers in Paisley. 

Millidge, J. and Co. stained-glass manufacturers, 


Edinburgh. 
Mitchell, mas, haberdasher, Leith. 


Marsay, Peter, younger of Troquhain, grasier 


Pore John un. merchant in in Glasgow. 
Samuel pel fo cowfeeder, and builder, at 


Spencer, W William, vintner in ten 

Struthers, John, merchant in G 

The concern sometime carried on the Iete Ro- 
bert Mitchell, flesher in Edinburgh, and John 
Mitchell, flesher there, as in Edinburgh, 
as sole surviving partner. 

White, Robert, wine and. spirit-dealer in Glas- 
gow. 





bai MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


RTHS. 
April 8. At Miramichi, New Brunswick, the 
Lady of Alex. Fraser, jun. Esq. of a son. 
June 10, At Bogota, the Lady of James Hen- 


his Majesty’s Consul-General for Co- 


Tabs, of daughter, 
13. At Pot Henderson, Jamaica, the Lady 
in Percy Henderson of Foswell Bank, Esq. 
Perthshire, of a daughter. 
Aug. 18. At Xeres dela es, = A es the 
Lady of Gideon Cranstoun, fm Dad 
cubic At preven the y of D. Charles 


— At sd ee House, the boty of John Birt- 
ber . of Barharrow, of a 
erick Street, Mrs Ke Keith, of a still- 


5. At Bath, the lady of Dr Bowie, of a daugh- 
6 At Edinburgh, Mrs John Cockburn, of a 
son. 


<=. +i Hartwood Lodge, Mrs Mowbray, of a 
Te 0 be yg the lady of George Hill, Esq. 
on, o 
0. ibe Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Sangster, R. N. 
ofa 
12. A conch, the mae Of On Captain James Hay 
of Belton, ow od Navy, 
15. Love b Patrick Robertson, Great King Street, 
of a da 
16. aehectiston House, Mrs — po a *. 
17. At Anniston House, soeen, county of Angus 
Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth keray, vy : 


18. At No. 23, Royal Circus, the Lady of James 
Walker, Esq. Advocate, of a daughter. 
— The by of Mr W. Bailey, 17, St John 
—_ of a ter. 
, Mrs Douglas of Adderston, 


fs Drummond Place, Mrs Hannay, of a 


“al. » Beech Hill, the Lady of James Gammell, 
Esq. of a son and heir. 

22. At Arndilly, the Hon. Mrs Macdowall 
Grant, of a daughter. 

23. At Pwilyerochan, North ce the Lady of 
Sir David Erskine, Bart. of a da 

24. At Balgarvie, the Lady Lieut.-Colonel 
Webster, of a son. 

25. Mrs T. Weir, Nelson Street, of a son. 

— Mrs R. Scott Moncrieff, 31, Howe Street, of 
a son. 

26. At Arniston Plaee, Newington, Mrs Peter 
Forbes, of a son. 

a on A Place, Mrs Snody, of a son and 


da’ 

of at At Woodend Cottage, Fifeshire, Mrs Ful- 
ton, < tJ = hter. 

— Nicholson, 29, Castle Street, of 
a promt dg 

— At Irvine, the Lady of S. M. Fullerton of 
Fullerton, Esq. of a daughter. ; 

50. At Shaws of Closebuin, Mrs Douglas, of 
three da dougie 

Oct. 1. At 17, a ype 4 a the Lady of the 
Rev. John 

2. At St Clement’s Wells, Mi Mrs James Aitchison, 
of a daughter. 


Oct. 2. At Hendon Page Bs near Sunderland, 
the Hon. Mrs Cochrane, of 
— The Lady of Lieut. -Colonel Marshall, Mili- 
+ Secretary at Gibraltar, of a son. 
At Cuttlehill, Mrs Dewar, of a a, 
6. At Kilrenny Manse, Mrs Brown, of a daugh- 


ter. 

— At St Mary ed Kent, the Lady-of Joseph 
Hume, M.P. of a 

7. At Pisa, the “Lady of Alexander Anderson, 
Esq. of of Tie. of a son. 

— At Eagleseairnie, the Lady of Major-General 
the Hon. P. Stuart, of a son. 

9. At Inchinnan Manse, the Lady of the Rev. 
Laurence Lockhart, of a son. 

11. At Govan Manse, Mrs Leishman, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Dumfries, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Grierson, of a son. 

— At Kirkmay House, the Lady of Robert 
ings, Esq. of Kirkmay, of a son. 

2. At 45, Queen Street eek, Se Lane, Te 
Francis Grove, R. N. of a 

— At Aberdeen, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Clerk, of a son. 

— At Bounds Park, Kent, Lady Isabella Cust, 
iy of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
of a son. 

a." At George Santen, the. Late of PEE 


Fd. At sa Gases Sen Street, AE Witiana Blackett, 
of a soi 

20. At Gogar House, | Lad 
Gibson Maitland, younger of it ohalls Bone af Esq. of 
a son. 

— At Logie Green, Mrs G. Yule, of a daughter. 

— Mrs P. Hill, jun. 8, Pitt Street, of a daughter. 
P. - =e 9, Newington Place, Mrs H. Pillans, of a 
of At At Moray Place, Mrs John Learmonth, of 
a son. 

22, At 79, Prince’s Street, Mrs R. Adam, of a 
son. 

— Mrs Dickie, 12, Hailes Street, of a son. 
attt Mrs Carlyle Bell, 7, Royal Circus, of a 

I. 

Ms Warriston Crescent, Mrs Francis Bridges, 
of a daughter. 

“At Craigside, Mrs R. Alexander, of a daugh- 


25. At Dundee, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
= Chalmers, of Glenericht, of a son. 
26. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Robert 
Esq. of a son. 
gh te Pittencrieff, the Lady of James Hunt, 
a so! 
tely. At Florence, Mrs Bradshaw, (late Miss 
M. Tree,) of a daughter. 
— At 7, Howe Street, Mrs Alexander, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 26. At Masulipatam, Madras, Henry Vi- 
bart, Esq. Judge of the district of Masulipatam, 
to Mary Rose ae eldest congnet of the 
late Lieut.-Colonel Alex. Campbell of Ballochyle. 

. 5. At Orkie, by the Rev. Dr Barclay of 

le, Robert Stocks, Esq. of Abden, to Jesse, 

jo hter of the late John Thomson, Esq. of 
Hollkettle. 





5. At Hilltown, Patrick Bannerman, Esq. ad- 
vocate, Aberdeen, to Anna Maria, second daugh- 
ter of Sir William Johnston, Bart. of that Ik. 

At Prestonpans, Mr John Whitecross, teach- 
er, Edinburgh, to Helen, daughter of Mr John 
Heriot, merchant, Prestonpans. f 

7. At Parkhill, Francis Gordon of Kincardine, 
to Isabella, third daughter of Lieut.-General John 
Gordon Cuming Skene of Pitlurg and Dyce. 

— At Aberdeen, William Dauney, Zsq. advo- 
cate, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late John 
Black, Esq. of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

— At St Margaret’s Hiil, Ayrshire, Thomas 
Carlyle, . advocate, to Frances Wallace, sixth 
daughter of the Rev. Arch. Lawrie, D.D. minister 
of Loudoun. 

8. At Portobello, John Livingstone, Esq. mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Eliza Adam, daughter of John 

tewart, Esq. merchant, London. 

12. At Birdsbank, Cullen, the Rev. F. W. 
Grant, minister of Banff, to Sophia, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Rannie, Esq. 

— Captain Charles Hope, R.N. second son of 
the Right Hon. the Lord President of the Court 
of Session, to Anne, eldest daughter of Captain 
Webley Parry, R.N. and C.B. of Noyadd Tre- 
faur, in the county of Cardigan. 

— At Lude, Lieut.-Colonel John Macdonald, of 
the 91st regiment, to Adriana, daughter of the 
late James M‘Inroy, Esq. of Lude. ; 

— At Fortrose, the Rev. Archibald Brown, 
minister of St Andrew’s Church, Demerara, to 
Mrs Martha Junor, daughter of the late Colin 
Martha, Esq. of Bennetsfield. ° 

— At Mary-la-Bonne Church, ‘Lieut.-Colonel 
Latour of Stauchton Lodge, Bedfordshire, C.B. 
and yy of the Guelphic Order, to Urie Ca- 
meron Barclay Innes, eldest daughter of John 
Innes, Esq. of Cowie, Kincardineshire. 

13 At Polmaly, Glen Urquhart, John Anderson 

tson, . W. S., to Isabella Eleanor, 

daughter of the late Captain Johnson of the Royal 

Engineers, and relict of James Errol Gray, Esq. 
» Inverness. 

14. At Lasswade, Mr John Gellatly, t for 
the Carron nog ey at Leith, to Abigail, eldest 

ter of the late John Nimmo, Esq. W.S. 

14. At Kersemains, Robert Steuart, junior, Esq. 

W.S., to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Andrew 
le, Esq. of Kersemains. 

- 18 At Forth Street, Edinburgh, Humphrey 

Graham, Esq. to Joanna, youngest daughter of 

Adam Wilson, Esq. depute-clerk of Session. 

— At Edinburgh, H. Palmer, Esq. to Susan, 
daughter of General Campbell, Priory, St An- 


* 19. At Alderston, Charles Granville Stuart Men- 
teath, Esq. to Cecilia Louisa, pe awe daughter 
of the late Walter Cecil, Esq. of Moreton Jeffries. 

2u. At Stranraer, James Campbell Miller, Esq. 
wine-merchant, Bath, to Helen Boyd, eldest 
— of the late John Kerr, Esq. surgeon in 


aer. 

22. Alexander Wight, Esq. W.S. to Catherine, 
daughter of the late Sir James Campbell of Abe- 
ruchil and Kilbryde, Bart. 

25. At Irvine, Dr S. A. Pagan, Maitland Street, 
Edinburgh, to Elizabeth Miller, only daughter of 
‘Dr M‘Kenzie, Irvine. 

28. At Loganbank, John Mackenzie, Esq. son 
of the late Sir Hector Mackenzie of Gairloch, 
Bart. to Mary Jane, daughter of the Rev. John 
Inglis, D.D. of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 

Oct. 2. John Whitefoord M‘Kenzie, Esq. W.S. 
to Jane Campbell, daughter of the late John Gor- 
don, Esq. of Carleton. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr Archibald Campbell, 
Leith, to Isabella, daughter of Mr Robert Beatie, 
Somers Town, London. 

4. In St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, John Clerk 
Maxwell, E-q. of Middlebie, advocate, to Frances, 

daughter of the late Robert Hodson Cay, 
Esq. Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 
Scotland 


5. At Dublin, Henry Grattan, Esq. M.P. for 
that city, to Mary O'Kelly, only child of the late 
Philip Whitfield a 
10. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Gregory, 
Precentor of Kiidare and Rector-of Harristown, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Alexander 
Begbie of London. 


Marriages. 


[Dec. 


Oct. 10. At hty Ferry, Alexander Clay- 
hills, Esq. of cee to. Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-General David Hunter, of 
Burnside, 

— At London, John Dean Paul, Esq. eldest son 
of Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. to Georgiana Geor- 
gina Beauclerk, of St Leonard’s Lodge, Sussex, 
and grand-daughter of the late Duke of Leinster. 

— At Wemyss Castle, the Right Hon,.Lord 
Loughborough, to Miss Wemyss of Wemyss. 

11. At Edinburgh, John Murray, Esq. London, 
to Caroline Jamima, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir John Leslie, Bart. of Findrassie. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr James Barlas, merchant, 
Perth, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Black. 

16. At Inverdunning, Strathearn, Alex. Bal- 
four, Esq. Dundee, to Miss Margaret Steuart, of 
Inverdunning. 

17. At Old Aberdeen, the Rev. Dr Mackenzie, 
minister of Clyne, to Sophia Jane, only daughter 
of the late Rev. William Mackenzie, Chaplain, 
72d Regiment of foot. 

18. At,Chorley, Captain Hay of the Carabineers, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Fowden 
Hindle, Esq. of Gillibrand Hall, in the county of 
Lancaster. 

— At Bothwell Castle, Major Moray Stirling, of 
Ardoch, to the Hon. Francis Elizabeth, daughter 
of Lord Douglas, of Douglas. 

19. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Henry Murray, Esq. youngest son of the late 
Lord George Murray, to Catherine Otway Cave, 
third daughter of the late Henry Otway, Esq, of 
Stanford Hall, Leicestershire. 

25. At Edinburgh, James M ‘Alpine, ory 
chant, Leith, to Janet Alexander, youngest daugh- 
ter of Charles Hunt, Esq. Elm Row. 

— At Alderly, Cheshire, Captain William Ed- 
ward Parry, R. N. to Isabella Louisa, fourth 
daughter of Sir John Thomas Stanley, Bart. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. William Tannihill, 
Kirkintulloch, to Miss Smith of Kilmarnock. 

— At Glasgow, Adam Monteith, Esq. to Jean, 
eldest daughter of Dr Chrystal. 

24. At Glasgow, by the Rev. Dr Mitchell, Mr 
John Mudie, manufacturer, to Janet, youngest 
daughter of John Macintosh, Esq. accountant. 

25. The Rev. James Maitland, minister of Kells, 
to Jessie, third rey of the late Captain Cosby 
Swindell Norvell of Boghall. 

— Mr Daniel M‘Leod of London, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of John Hunter, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Montquhannie, Fifeshire, Harry Gordon, 
Esq. of Knockespoke, to Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Carnegie, Esq. of Pittarrow. 

23. At 1, Hanover Street, Mr Jobn Moinet, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr John Brash, se- 
cretary to the North British Insurance Company. 

— At Beanston, Captain Macdonald, ~— 
Engineers, to Ramsay, daughter of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Maule of Panmure, M. P. 

Lately. At Stratford, Wilts, Thomas Smith, 
Esq. of the Ionian Government Service, to Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles Roberts, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 18. Killed at Bhurtpore, Captain John 
Brown, of the 3lst Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, at the early age of 54 years. 

March 9. At Mondaria, on the Bombay coast, 
John Windsor Stuart, Esq. late Captain of his 
Majesty’s 20th regiment, and eldest son of Lord 
George Stuart. 

May 5. At Calcutta, Henry P. M. Gordon, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s civil ser- 
vice, second son of John Gordon, — 

June 12. Drowned at Bombay, while impru- 
dently bathing in a fast ebbing tide, Cadet Henry 
Dolphin. 

28. At Sierra Leone, Mr John Boog, surgeon. 

50. On his voyage from China, Captain Thom- 
son, of the East India ship Henry Porcher. 

July 4. At Miffin County, United States, Wil- 
liam Ross, aged 109 years. 

17. At his house in Couper. Street, Leith, 
Whiteford Smith, Esq. Among various legacies, 
he left the sum of L.100, to be applied for-pra- 
moting the education of the children in his native 
parish of Stenness, in Orkney. 
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25. At Orange Grove Barracks, Trinidad, Lieu- 
tenant Clarkson, of the 9th regiment. 

50. Killed off Buenos Ayres, in a severe ac- 
tion between the Argentine and Brazilian squad- 
rons, Mr Andrew Lapslie, second son of the late 
Rev. Mr Lapslie of ye oe near Glasgow. 

Aug. 13. At sea, on hi home from 
India, Mr James Mathie, son of Mr Benjamin 
Mathie, writer, Glasgow. 

Aug. 18. At Bridge of Don, Mr George Robert- 


son. 

19. At Paris, of a fever, occasioned by bathing 
whilst in a state of perspiration, T. Palmer, Esq. 
formerly of the 11th Dragoons. 

— At his house, Westmoreland Place, London, 
Benjamin Sword, Esq. formerly merchant, Glas- 

w. He has left bequests to the amount of 

3300 to the most important charitable institu- 
tions in Glasgow, and L.1000 to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to be paid without deduction of 
duty, or any ¢' whatever. S 

21. At Annat Farm, near Fort William, John 
Kennedy, . some time of Grenada. 

— At the Manse of Crieff, William, eldest son 
of the Rev. William Laing. 

22, At Morningside, while on furlough from 
India in bad health, Lieut. William Grant, of the 
Hon. East India Pom age a service, aged 23, son 
of the late Alex. Grant, . W. S. 

23. At Haddington, Sarah Fairbairn, wife of Mr 
William Ferme, saddler. 

25. At Rothsay, George Alfred, youngest son 
of Lieut.-Colonel M‘Neil. 

27. At Dunkeld, Major Hugh Stewart, late of 
the 75th regiment. 

— At Carbrook, Stirlingshire, Miss Ann Smi h, 
eldest daughter of the deceased Rev. Archibald 
Smith, minister of Kinross. 

29. At St Andrews, Mrs Duncan, aged 82, relict 
of John Duncan, tenant of Stonywynd. 

31. At Edinburgh, Mrs Annabella Polok, relict 
of Gavin Ralston of Ralston, Esa. 

— At East Moulsey, Lieut.-Colonel Archibald 


Ross... 

— Near Bourdeaux, Anne, wife of Samuel An- 
derson, Esq. et 

Sept. 1. At Buccleuch Place, Mrs Olivia Munro, 


wife of John Munro, Esq. late of the Island of 
Grenada. 
Sept. 2. At Hamburgh, on his way to Copen- 
en, the celebrated Danish t, J. Baggesen, 
well known in the literature of his country. 

3. At Boghead, Mrs Janet Durham, wife of the 
Rev. Alex. Weir. 

-— At Drayton, Buckinghamshire, after a very 
short illness, General Sir Harry C»lvert, Bart. 

4. At Dawson’s Cottage, Miss Gregan, daughter 
p< so late Gavin Gregan, Esq. of Lockbank, New- 
abbey. 

At Glammis, Miss Elizabeth Procter, daugh- 
ter of the late John Procter, Esq. Sheriff-substitute 
of the shires of Elgin and Nairn. 

5. At his house, 23, Great King Street, Edin- 
burgh, — Wood, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Grierson, Esq. W. S. 

6. At Hammersmith, Colonel James Maitland, 
of the 84th regiment. 

— At Dunbar, Walter Simpson, Esq. merchant 
and ship-owner, aged 84 a 

7. At the Palace, Lichtfield, in the 76th year of 
his age, Sir Charles Oakley, Bart. D.C.L. former- 
ly Governor of Madras. 

— At her house in Forth Street, in her 90th 
ear, Mrs Helen Dunmore, relict of Hugh Black- 
urn, Esq. Glasgow. © 

8. At Manchester, Jean Dalrymple, youngest 
daughter of Wm. Cochrane Anderson, Esq. Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Manners, Esq. W. S. 
and one of the Depute Clerks of Session. 

— At Portobello, Thomas Irvine Smith, Esq. 
of Smiddyburn and Pettans. 

— At Manse of Kingarth, after a short ill- 
ness, the Rev. Joseph Stuart, minister of that pa- 
“> the 29th year of his age, and second of hi 
min a : 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Catherine Ross, relict 
of Mr Walter Ferguson, late candlemaker. 

— At his mother’s house at Leslie, Wm. Mal- 
eolm, Esq. M.D. son of the deceased Sir John 
Maleolm of Balbedie, Bart. 
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10. At Kelso, Isabella Henderson, wife of Mr 
Sea accountant, Commercial Bank of 


» Kelso, 
— At Belfast, Mrs Mackay, wife of Mr Alexan- 
—- late Proprietor of the Belfast News 
. fo 
13. At Dewar’s Mill, pear St Andrews, Mr Jas. 
Tod, in the 90th year of his age. 
— At Leith, Mr Walter Bruce, merchdnt. 
— At Haddington, Mr Robert Roughead, aged 
87 years. 
— Mrs Stewart of Sweethope, in her 87th year. 
14. At Edinburgh, Anne Louisa, fourth daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-General Sir John Hope, G.C.H. 
14. At Kinross, Mr John M‘Gregor, formerly 
of Brechin, and late of the customs, Leith. 
16. At Malta, Captain William Forbes, eldest 
son of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Bart. 
15. At Burntisland, James Aitken, Esq. chief 
Magistrate of that ~~ 
16. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Anne Tod, daugh- 
ter of Mr James Stormonth Darling, W. S. 
17. At Largo, Mrs Durham of Largo, the lady 
of Lieut.-General Durham. 
— At Hilton, near Inverkeithing, Mr John 
Newton, merchant, Leith. 
— At Ayr, Mr David Gibson, Treasurer of that 
Burgh 


t Musselburgh, Mrs Jean Cochrane, relict 
of Mr James Cowan, candlemaker, Edinburgh. 

— At Linlithgow, Mrs Jean Henderson, relict 
pokey David Potter, farmer, Pleasance, East Lo- 

ian. 

— At Rankeillor Street, Edinburgh, Captain 
John Fraser, formerly of the 42d Royal High- 
landers. 

— At Edinburgh, Ann, eldest daughter of Mr 
Alexander Howden, Scotland Street. 

18. At his house, 8, East Thistle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr John Blair Hunter, aged 64. 

— At Dalkeith, Robert John, youngest son of 
Dr Morison. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Paterson, saddler. 

19. At Isla! House, James Ogilvie, Esq. of 
“a ae one Cc El Mrs Ca- 

- At Hau ottage, near Elgin, Mrs 
therine Forcyth, aged 37, wife of MrJ. Forsyth, 
bookseller in Elgin. f 

22. Athis house, Manchester Street, London, 
Lieut.-General John Baillie, late of the Hon. Bast 
India Company’s Bombay Establishment. 

— At 152, Prince’s Street, Thomas Martin, Esq. 
writer, foment 

24. At Musselburgh, Mrs Sarah Falconer, relict 
yd —_ Taylor, A.M. Rector of the Grammar 

chool. 

25. At Forfar, Lieut. John Stevenson, R.N. 

— At Lausanne, of aneurism of the heart, 
Ex-Queen of Sweden. 

— At Primrosehill, Berwickshire, Mr Robert 
Dudgeon. 

26. At London, Major Walter Jollie, of the 
— i xinesieldes 3 - 

. At Ki ridge, Devon, Henrietta Augusta, 
widow of Captain Archibald Campbell. 

27. At St Petersburgh, of the typhus fever, 
Lady Porter, wife of Sir Robert Ker Porter, his 
Majesty’s Consul at Carraccas. 

7. At his seat, Gisburne Park, near Skipton in 
Craven, in his 72d year, the Right Hon. Lord 
Ribblesdale. 

28. At Leith, Mr James Pollock, merchant. 

— At Aberdeen, Andrew Davidson, Esq. advo- 
cate. 

28. At Baltic Street, Leith, Miss Aitken. 

29. In the Canongate, John Macdonald, 
above 111 years. He served asa private in the 15th 
regiment of foot for fourteen years, and was dis- 
charged on a pension in 1749, in consequence of 
— wounded in both thighs. He walked about 
a little not many months previous to his death, 
He was a sufferer at the "snes fires in 1824, having 
been carried out of his house in a helpless condi- 
tion by his daughter. 

50. At St Andrews, Mrs Methven. 

Oct. 1. At No. 3, Fyfe Place, Leith Walk, Mrs 
Ranken, relict of Mr Francis Ranken, 

— At Southampton, Major-General William 
Fawcett, Governor of Limerick. 

. 1. At North Berwick, Mrs Willett, widow 
of John Willett, Esq. of Stoke, Devon. 





. ’ ’ » Mr 
1. Suddenly, af apaplens, of Ravetniiing 


Dykes, Master Lazaret, and acting 
comptroller of the customs. 
3. At Ormiston , East Lothian, Mrs Ag. 


nes W of Arthur Street, Edinburgh, in 
Tath a & ; 


Hi Leslie, - of Powis. 

wen tt Gi 4 Mrs Jane Buchanan, wife of 
William Waddell, Esq. writer. 

— At his house, Rosemount, Peter Wood, Esq. 
late merchant in Leith, in the 78th year of his age. 

5. At Skelmuir, George Russel, Esq. W.S. 

— At Bantelu, Hanover, the Russian General 
Count V. Benni . His ability and valour in 
the war in Poland obtained him brilliant rewards ; 
pe, Sane the celebrated battles of Eylau and 

land in 1806; and in 1815 he commanded 
the army in Poland, and took a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Leipsic. At the peace he settled 
in his native country, and died in the bosom of 
his family, a $1. 4 

8. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Coulter, widow 
of Widow Coulter, Esq. formerly Lord Provost of 
the city of Edinburgh. 

—Ati1l, Dundas Street, Patrick Meiklejohn of 


— The infant son of Major-General the Hon. 
P. Stuart. 

9. At Southampton, Charles Mills, Esq. the 
celebrated 


n. 

— At ber house in Shandwick Place, ia 
Henrietta Wharton, fifth daughter of Willi 
Earl of Fife, and widow of Thomas Wharton, 
oy one of his Majesty’s Commissioners of Excise 


— At Camberwell, London, Mary, 


ouse, Kast- 


ter of Mr James Seton, Seton-Hi 


10. At laabella Heron, infant 


*oP At Balgray Hill, near Glasgow, Alexander, 
° y |, hear w, » 
aged 5 years, youngest of Mr Archibald Fyfe, 

Newton Manse, Ayr, the Rev. William 


Peebles, D.D. in the 75th year of his age, and 
49th of his ministry. 


— In London, Isobel Barclay, wife of the Rev. 
William Fortescue, rector of George Nympton 
and Wear Gifford, and daughter of the late James 
mak ie tenes Gee, ae of 

ome: ter 
the late Mr Home, baker in Edinburgh. 

— William, : om of Mr Thomas Steven- 
general 1 juare. 

At Bavkhouse, bem George Gilles- 
pie, Esq. of Windymills. 
ae seat, Mr Connor, of Co- 


15. At Hawick, Mrs Dickson of H 
16. At London, William Shanks, Esq. 


ers. 

of 

— At Rathobank, ge Veitch, Esq. of Ra- 
thobank, writer to the signet. ; 

— At 7, Howe Street, the infant son of Mr 


— At her house, Buccleuch Place, Mrs Marga- 
ret Scott, relict of the Rev. Roger Moodie, mini- 
ater of Monymeal, 


. 
fourth and youngest son of the late 


[Dec. 


16. At his house, 1, Heriot Row, on the 16th 
» Esq. formerly of Calcutta, 

68. Mr Spalding was a native of Edinburgh, 
young went out to India, where he rea- 

a vonsiderable fortune, the whole of which he 


Scotland, for the support of decayed and super- 
annuated associated artists connected with that 
institution. 

17. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr Geo. Wright, 
one of the ministers of Stirling. 

— At Rothesay, Alexander M‘Lean, Esq. late 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 24 West India regi. 
ment. 

- — At Ruby Cottage, David Lyall, Esq. W.S, 
eldest son of Alexander Lyall, Esq. comptroller 
of the customs, Aberdeen. 

18. Mr Robert Tweedie, youngest son of the 
deceased Mr Alexander Tweedie, late in Dreva. 

— At 19. London Street, Mrs Richard Gardner. 

19. At Paris, aged 67, the celebrated tragedian, 
Talma. He preserved all his intellectual faculties 
to the last hour of his life, He felt no pain, and 
complained only of having a cloud before his eyes. 

— At Whalebank, Newhaven, Mrs Margaret 
a aes William Lockhart, writer in 


— At Leith, Mr Alex. Patison, merchant there 
eighth and younent son of the late Mr John Pati- 
son, town-clerk of Leith. 

21. At her house, 10, ope Street, Miss Hill, 
daughter of the late James Hill, Esq. senior, Glas- 


gow. 

— At Rotherhithe, London, of typhus fever, 
caught in the discharge of his professional duty, 
Mr John Beveridge, late Assistant-Surgeon of the 
Royal George East Indiaman. 

22. At his house, Inverleith Road, Charles 


ay, 5 

= At Edi Charles Tawse, Esq. writer 
to the signet. 

22. In the New Road, London, Mrs Eliza For- 
bes, wife of Lieut.-General Benjamin Forbes. 

26. At Edinburgh, the infant son of Robert 
Eckford, . 

27. At London, Mr Alderman Magnay, an emi- 
nent stationer in the metropolis. He recently 
filled the office of Lord Mayor, and was highly 
res} as a magistrate and a citizen. 

. At Ava, Mr George Sutherland, Officer 
on board the Alexander Company’s ship, and son 
of the late Captain George Sutherland, of the 71st 
Foot. He had been taken prisoner by the Bur- 
mese, along with a boat’s crew, when watering on 
that coast, and died during his confinement. 

— At Southwell, aged 97, the Rev. W. Law, 
Viear of Durham and Vicar of Kneesall. He 
had held the former living 70 years, and the lat- 


ter 66. 

— At his house, Vanburgh Place, Leith, Mr 
George Patterson. He had been fifty years in his 
Majesty’s Naval service, and was master of the 
Venerable, Lord Duncan’s flag-ship; in the me- 
morable action off Camperdown. 

— At ge am Mr James Shaw, stationer, 
Hill Square, Edinburgh. 
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